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I.L.0. Notes 


The proposals unanimously agreed on by the Joint Maritime 
Commission regarding the next Maritime Session of the Conference 
have been adopted by the Governing Body without opposition. As 
a result of this decision the question of manning has been added to 
the agenda of the Session, to be discussed in connection with the 
question of hours of work on board ship, which has been carried over 
from the Maritime Conference of 1929. A preparatory technical tri- 
partite meeting for the study of this question will be convened in 
November of this year, to which the 24 countries with the highest gross 
tonnage of sea-going merchant shipping will be invited ; the meeting 
will also examine the question of holidays with pay for seamen. The 
last stage will be the convening of a special Maritime Session of the 
Conference in the autumn of 1936 to take final decisions not only 
on the maritime questions carried over from the 1929 Conference, 
including hours of work on board ship, but also on those of manning 
and holidays with pay for seamen. After an interval of six years it is 
not too much to hope that the treatment of maritime questions will 
be resumed under more promising auspices. The conditions of em- 
ployment at sea are largely governed by old-time traditions, but they 
are not incapable of being adapted to modern notions, which wil] 
give the seaman an adequate measure of leisure and security. 

* 

Thirteen years ago, when Albert Thomas first raised the question 
of facilities for the utilisation of the workers’ spare time, its urgency 
was little felt. But times have changed, as the Director points out 
in his Report to the next Conference, and with the progressive increase 
of leisure, it is now being realised that the question of facilities for 
recreation in the widest sense is likely to become a social problem of 
some magnitude. This change of opinion has just had its echo in the 
Governing Body. Delegates of all three Groups emphasised the grow- 
ing importance of this question, which has arisen in almost all countries 
in relation to the reduction of hours of work. The Governing Body 
agreed that the main function of the International Labour Office 
in this field should be that of co-ordinating the various movements 
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in favour of satisfactory utilisation of the workers’ spare time. It was 
decided to set up a small committee of members of the Governing Body, 
one from each Group, to study the problem and submit proposals 
at a future Session. 


For those who think that the International Labour Organisation 
is approaching the end of its efforts for the protection of the workers 
because it has already adopted forty-four Draft Conventions, the 
statement just made by Mr. de Michelis to the Governing Body will 
be particularly instructive. Mr. de Michelis pointed out that in present 
conditions a large number of workers are not protected, either nationally 
or internationally, among other reasons because they belong to cate- 
gories excluded from the application of the Conventions so far adopted. 
He accordingly proposed that these Conventions should be examined 
in order to see whether the exceptions and exemptions they contain 
are still justified. A study should then be made of the possibility of 
extending certain provisions of the Conventions to other classes of 
persons, to whom they do not at present apply. Finally, Mr. de Michelis 
formulated certain proposals intended to assure a minimum of pro- 
tection to workers in countries which have as yet ratified few or none 
of the International Labour Conventions. In response to these sugges- 
tions the Governing Body decided to submit them to the Committee 
on Agricultural Work in so far as they relate to the situation of agri- 
cultural workers in connection with International Labour Conventions, 
and to the Joint Maritime Commission in so far as they concern the 
situation of seamen. 


The Director of the International Labour Office has appointed 
Mr. John G. Winant, former Governor of the State of New Hampshire 
(United States of America), to be an Assistant Director of the Office. 

Mr. Winant, who was born in New York on 23 February 1889, 
has had a distinguished career in the United States, and has always 
taken a keen interest in social and economic questions. He was elected 
State Senator for New Hampshire in 1921, and was Governor of that 
State in 1925 and 1926, and again from 1981 to 1934. During the last 
two years he has been called upon to assist the Government of the 
United States in various capacities, in particular as Chairman of the 
President’s Committee of Enquiry into the Textile Strike, and as a 
member of the Advisory Council of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security. He was one of the signatories of a recent report 
for the Twentieth Century Fund dealing with the Government’s 
relation to labour disputes, and has also played an active part in pro- 
moting inter-State agreements relating to labour standards. 


* 
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Mr. Goudal, member of the Section which deals with questions 
of Native labour, has recently returned to Geneva after a visit of nearly 
two months to Indo-China. With the cordial approval of the French 
Government, he made a first-hand study of the conditions of Native 
labour, visiting for this purpose the various countries of the Indo- 
Chinese Union (Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, and Tonkin). 
Thanks to the kind assistance of the authorities and the courtesy of the 
managements, he visited a large number of plantations and the most 
important mines and industrial establishments. The ample harvest 
of information he has brought back with him is of special interest from 
the fact that the first-hand study of labour problems in colonial terri- 
tories often gives rise to certain objections. This is a further reason 
for appreciating the courtesy of the French Ministry of the Colonies 
and the Indo-Chinese authorities in according such liberal facilities 
to the representative of the Office in the course of his journey. The 
documentary material and personal impressions collected during the 
visit will be used for the preparation of a monograph which will form 
part of the general enquiry into the conditions of labour in Asiatic 
countries on which the Office has been engaged for some years. 

* 

In continuation of its efforts towards extending and reinforcing 

the relations of the International Labour Office with distant countries, 


the Director has appointed a Correspondent of the Office in Mexico. 
The new Correspondent, who took up his duties last month, is Mr. 
Federico Bach, Controller General of Statistics. This appointment 
raises the number of National Correspondents and Correspondence 
Offices of the International Labour Office on the American Continent 
to four. 


“The Danish Social Reform Measures 


by 


as K. K. STEINCKE 
"Minister of Social Affairs and Member of the Senate, 
Denmark 


_ In view of the widespread interest felt in the Danish social 
legislation of 20 May 1933 known as the “ Social Reform”, the 
‘International Labour Office recently requested Mr. K. K. Steincke, 
Danish Minister of Social Affairs, who is essentially responsible 
‘for these measures, to write an account of the Reform for the bene- 
fit of readers in the Review. It was suggested that in such an 
account most importance should be attached to an explanation of 
the reasons (historical, economic, demographic, and other) why 
Denmark has adopted methods that in some respects differ from 
‘those employed in most other countries, with special reference 
to the two principal Acts of the reform, namely, the People’s 
Insurance Act and the Public Assistance Act. 

: Mr, Steincke has been good enough to accede to this request, 
not only, as he has explained, for the more obvious reason that 
he is. generally described as the “ father of the Social Reform”, 
since it is based in the main on ideas and principles put forward 
by him in various works many years before he became Social 
Minister, but also because since the introduction of this body of 
legislation various countries and leading periodicals, as well as 
individuals particularly interested in the question, have from time 
to time expressed the desire for brief articles, interviews, or special 
information, none of which can give as adequate an idea of the 
significance of the whole question as could a more general and 
systematic survey such as is presented below. 


HE Dane who has travelled to any extent abroad is 

astonished to find how little even such nearby countries 
as Germany, England, and France know of the northern coun- 
tries—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland; people are 
constantly confusing them with each other, and seem to think 
that they are inhabited mainly by polar bears and Eskimos. 
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Even the leading newspapers of the Great Powers, in their 
occasional references to northern, and not least to Danish; 
conditions, display a similar ignorance. Whereas every ordinary 
Danish schoolchild is acquainted with the principal geographical. 
features of Europe, even of the Balkan States, it is easy to! 
count the number of southerners who have at all a clear :idea’ 
of corresponding conditions among the northern nations; and: 
yet from the cultural standpoint these nations rank conenne 
tively high. 

It is true that every now and then it is said of Denmark 
in particular that it is a model country in regard to agriculture. 
and agricultural exports, thanks to its widespread system 
of co-operation, that this “ well-organised ’’ country appears. to 
know nothing of poverty or depression, and that its social 
legislation is unique, etc. ; but such occasional remarks by chance: 
tourists or other persons with an interest in the matter can 
hardly affect the general opinion farther south, which is that 
there are hardly any habitable, not to say well-cultivated, 
modern, well-to-do countries north of Hamburg ! 4 

It will therefore be reasonable to give by way of intro- 
duction a few main data to throw light on Denmark and its 
conditions in regard to the subject at present under considera- 
tion. Anyone can then compare them with the corresponding 
conditions of his own country, making due allowance for the 
relative smallness of Denmark, both in area and in population, : 
and for its national income, and thus obtain a preliminary idea 
of the relatively high economic and cultural standards of demo- 
cratic Denmark. 

Denmark proper is a small kingdom, lying north of Porn 
and bounded by the North Sea, the Skager-Rak, the Kattegat, 
and the Baltic, with an area of 42,931 square kilometres and a 
population of 3.65 million, which nevertheless spends under 
its social legislation a total sum of 375 million Kroner! per 
year. This total includes the expenditure of the State, the 
communes, insured persons, and employers, and comprises the 
cost of public assistance, “ people’s insurance ”’ (i.e. sickness 
insurance, invalidity insurance, and old-age pensions), unem- 
ployment insurance, accident insurance, and public expen- 
diture on hospitals. It forms about 11 per cent. of the national 
income, which in 19382 was assessed at 8,400 million Kr., and 


? £1 sterling = 18.16 Kr. (gold parity), at present 22.40 Kr. 


\ 
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averages quite 100 Kr. per head of the population, or about 
230 Kr. per taxpayer, the number of taxpayers being 1,624,000. 

Of the total expenditure of 375 million Kr., about 73 per 
cent. is met by the State and the communes, about 23 per cent. 
by insured persons, and only about 4 per cent. by employers. 
The public expenditure of about 275 million Kr. absorbs quite 
one-third of the total income of the State and communes ; 
half is met by the State, and half by the communes. The State 
expenditure of 138 million Kr. forms about one-third of the 
estimated State income for 1985-36 of 410 million Kr. The 
corresponding sum paid by the communes forms about 36 per 
cent. of their total income, which for 1933-34 amounted to 
about 380 million Kr. 

As regards the principal items of State expenditure, sickness 
insurance costs 17 million Kr. ; invalidity insurance, 5.5 million 
Kr. ; old-age pensions, 42.5 million Kr.; unemployment insurance, 
23.5 million Kr.; child care, 3.5 million Kr.; maintenance 
grants for children supported by only one person, 10 million 
Kr. ; assistance for the insane, mentally deficient, epileptic, 
crippled and maimed, blind, deaf, etc., 20 million Kr. ; assistance 
for disabled soldiers, 4 million Kr.; and the hospitals, about 
5 million Kr. 

The principal items of communal expenditure are general 
relief for the needy (communal relief and poor relief), which 
may be estimated at about 50 million Kr. ; old-age pensions, 
81 million Kr.; grants for children supported by only one 
person, 3 million Kr.; assistance towards the payment of 
contributions to sickness funds and unemployment funds, 
about 4 million Kr. ; various forms of assistance in case of sick- 
ness, about 5 million Kr.; and the hospitals, 25.5 million Kr. 

The insured persons’ expenditure on contributions amounts 
to about.85 million Kr., of which 40 million Kr. goes to sickness 
insurance, about 11.5 million Kr. to invalidity insurance, and 
barely 34 million Kr. to unemployment insurance. 

Employers are required to pay a sum of only about 15 million 
Kr., of which 9 million Kr. goes to compulsory accident insurance, 
4 million Kr. to invalidity insurance, and only about 2 to3 million 
Kr. to unemployment insurance. 

The number of persons in receipt of old-age pensions is 
about 125,000, or about 45 per cent. of the total number of per- 
sons over 65 years of age; but it should be observed that a 
certain number of persons 60 to 65 years of age receive old-age 


pensions. 
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The number of full members of the sickness funds is about 
2,125,000, or actually about 80 per cent. of the population 
over 15 years of age ; and a corresponding number are insured | 
against invalidity. 

The number of persons in receipt of an invalidity pension 
is quite 81,000. 

The membership of the recognised unemployment funds 
is about 391,000. The proportion of workers insured against 
unemployment who were unemployed in 1934 was 22.1 per cent. 

It is estimated that the number of persons insured against 
accidents is approximately 900,000. 


Previous LEGISLATION 


While the subject matter of social legislation in the narrower 
sense may be divided into labour protection, social insurance, 
and social assistance, the new Social Reform affects only the 
last two of these. Here, however, there has been comprehensive 
revision, for the fifty or so existing laws or legislative provisions 
were replaced on 1 October 1933 by four main Acts; three 
Insurance Acts (concerning workers’ accident insurance, un- 
employment insurance, and a new consolidated People’s Insur- 
ance Act) and a Public Assistance Act. The Reform has thus 
brought about, if nothing else, a very important measure of 
simplification and codification. 

This Social Reform has repeatedly been described as the 
most comprehensive piece of legislation ever enacted by the 
Danish Rigsdag; and so, in fact, it is, whether considered 
from the point of view of its field of application, which is 
extremely wide, or from the economic point of view, since the 
sums involved amount to no less than 350 million Kr. a year. 
The field covered by this body of laws is in brief that of social 
insurance and social assistance as a whole; but instead of 
enumerating all the Acts in question, it would be both more 
reasonable and more interesting to sketch the historical and social 
background of the Reform. 

Modern social legislation in Denmark starts with the general 
legislation on poor relief. Before 1933, the date of the Social 
Reform, therefore, the Poor Relief Act of 1891, with its strict 
provisions as to the disabilities entailed by the receipt of poor 
relief1, constituted the principal public assistance measure, 


? Loss of certain civil rights and rights to certain public benefits, obligation 
to repay grants received, a to obtain permission to marry, repatriation 
to commune of origin, etc. 
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and its complicated regulations as to maintenance obligations, 
maintenance rights, and the apportionment of expenditure 
formed the basis also for the greater part of the legislation on 
public assistance not entailing the above disabilities. 

Even to the most thoroughgoing supporter of liberalism or 
individualism, however, it was of course clear that certain 
causes of need were so patently involuntary that it would be 
regarded as a crying injustice if the deterrent of these disabilities 
were attached to its relief. A case in point was the lack or loss 
of earning capacity. But since anybody must be prepared for a 
temporary loss of earning capacity due to sickness, the relief 
of need in this case was left to private insurance, although 
effected through recognised sickness funds subsidised by the 
authorities. The first Sickness Fund Act dates from 1892, 
and the voluntary insurance scheme so created was extended 
by a series of amendments, until the Danish sickness fund 
movement came to insure two-thirds of the population against 
sickness and authorised continued assistance by the commune 
on the exhaustion of the right to sickness benefit. 

It was further of such essential importance to the community 
to combat certain diseases or defects which are particularly 
unpleasant, socially dangerous, or hopeless, such as insanity, 
mental deficiency, epilepsy, pulmonary tuberculosis, etc., 
that from the outset, in 1891, the relief granted in such cases 
was excepted from the provisions as to the legal effects of poor 
relief, though at first only within narrow limits, which were 
gradually extended by repeated amendments. Similar reasons, 
especially the danger of infection, suggested further that 
epidemic and venereal diseases should no longer come under 
poor relief, but should be the subject of public, or at least 
gratuitous, treatment. At the same time, by providing for 
medical assistance, the attendance of a midwife, and funeral 
assistance, the authorities were humane enough to ensure that 
people should enter and leave this world without suffering the 
legal effects of poor relief. 

Permanent lack or loss of earning capacity, i.e. invalidity, 
may be the result of an accident. To some extent protection 
against the effects of accidents incurred during work was given 
by the Accident Insurance Act. But apart from injuries occurring 
during work, invalidity may be due to congenital infirmity, 
sickness that becomes chronic, or old age. As stated above, 
an attempt to provide relief for the abnormal and sufferers from 
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chronic diseases, in particular, was made in various clauses of 
the Poor Relief Act, which were subsequently extended and 
dealt with assistance for the mentally deficient, blind, deaf and 
dumb, epileptic, tuberculous, crippled and maimed, etc., ; 
but a more systematic organisation of invalidity assistance 
proper was not reached until 1921, when the Act concerning 
compulsory invalidity insurance for members of (voluntary) 
sickness funds. was passed, and even this measure was twice 
revised before the Social Reform. 

As regards the aged, whose lack of working cennittens is due 
to failing strength, the special political conditions prevailing 
in 1891 led to the adoption of another charity measure at the 
same time as the Poor Relief Act, but this time without the 
disabilities attaching to poor relief. This was the Old-Age 
Relief Act, concerning the relief to be given, at the discretion 
of the authorities and outside the poor law system, to deserving 
persons in need who satisfied a series of detailed conditions. 
This Act, too, was repeatedly amended, until the adoption 
in 1922 of the Old-Age Pensions Act, which was based on the 
principle that pensions should be granted as a right instead of at 
discretion. Under the 1922 Act, a fixed pension was granted 
subject to certain restrictions as to income and property, but 
it remained non-contributory. During the past there has cer- 
tainly been much controversy on the question whether Den- 
mark, too, should not change over to a system of compulsory 
insurance, but considered as practical politics such a measure 
has had no chance of being carried through. 

A special form of lack of earning capacity, due neither to 
sickness nor to invalidity, is that due to youth, for children 
are not strong enough, or in any case ought not, to be employed 
in gainful occupations. From every point of view the authorities 
must be greatly interested in legislation for children. From a 
more old-fashioned standpoint it would seem natural for their 
interest to benefit lawfully wedded parents in the first place, 
by the grant of assistance to married couples with large families ; 
but—except where certain dictators hold sway—such views 
have by no means succeeded in winning greater favour since the 
time when I first introduced a proposal on the subject in 1919. 
The ultimate reason for this is to be looked for in the liberal 
conception of society, under which children are not the com- 
munity’s business until their parents run away from their 
obligations. 


. 
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It was for this reason that child care in Denmark started 
with children born out of wedlock ; and, especially since 1908, 
the community has tried to assist these children by acting as 
surety for the father and paying maintenance grants, since he 
has a marked tendency to make himself scarce. Similar legis- 
lation followed on behalf of the children of deserted, separated, 
or divorced wives, and finally in 1918 an Act was passed pro- 
viding grants for children whose mother had put up with their 
father until his death, or in other words the children of widows. 
This Act, it may be added, was also based on the principle of the 
right to assistance, which was thus granted subject to fixed 
limits of need and at fixed rates. All these Acts, too, have 
naturally been amended again and again. 

In addition to this legislation concerning maintenance 
grants, there were Acts for child inspection, preventive child 
care, and boards of guardians, which aimed in particular at 
protecting children against the influence of bad economic or 
moral conditions in the home or their own unfortunate disposi- 
tions. 

But the lack of earning capacity, which has thus given 
birth to a whole series of Acts, is not the only cause of need. 
There is yet another, which has unfortunately come more and 
more to the foreground, not least on account of the World 
War and world depression ; and that is the loss of the possi- 
bility of earning. The first attempt to legislate against individual 
loss caused by the lack of openings for employment was an 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1907 ; and the five important 
revisions this Act has undergone in connection with a compre- 
hensive body of legislation dealing with war and depression 
conditions have ever since kept this problem, too, very much 
to the fore. 

The consequence of this piecemeal reform of social legislation, 
of the everlasting revisions, and of the many and various Acts 
that were to link up with or supplement each other, often 
starting from different principles and involving different rules 
as to administration and the apportionment of expenditure, 
was not only boundless confusion, but it also became more or 
less a matter of chance whether at any particular moment 
relief could or should be given with or without the effects of poor 
relief, this often depending solely on the existence of a gap 
in the law. 

At the same time, the interest in preserving civil rights 
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rose in proportion to the growing political and communal 
influence of the general population. But the pressure that was 
consequently brought to bear never found expression in a real 
reform of the Poor Relief Act itself, but only in a series of 
Acts or provisions prescribing exceptions in regard to the legal 
effects of poor relief. 

This meant, therefore, that by degrees it became even more 
humiliating to receive poor relief proper. Instead, however, 
of making the Poor Law more rational, another and very 
unfortunate method was adopted for political reasons, a method 
which appealed at once to the amour propre of the unmoneyed 
and the pockets of the tax-payers. From 1907 onwards, the poor 
were divided into the “ deserving’’ and the “ undeserving ’’. 
A sort of upper class was created among the needy, and these 
“ deserving ’’ poor, who were in practice often those who 
could have managed with rather less assistance, were referred 
to a completely new institution, the communal auxiliary funds, 
a “ more refined ’’ form of poor law institution, which in actual 
fact followed exactly the same principles as the ordinary system. 
It was left to the discretion of a few (other) popularly elected 
citizens to judge of the causes and extent of the applicant’s need, 
and to give relief within the limits of the resources assigned to 
them for the purpose by the ordinary communal authority. 


The principal defects of the earlier system were thus : 


(1) The irrational delimitation of the fields of insurance 
and relief, and especially the granting of old-age pensions 
irrespective of whether the recipient had refrained all his life 
long from insuring against sickness or invalidity. 

(2) The excessive number of different Acts and scattered 
provisions, adopted at different dates and based on different 
principles. 

(3) The over-strict disabilities attaching to poor relief, 
which, as mentioned above, were arbitrary in their incidence, 
were always equally severe, and bore no relation to the nature 
or extent of the relief. This system was made to serve party 
political purposes, the auxiliary funds being abused as a means 
of vote-catching or vote-scratching ; for the former purpose 
all cases of need were referred to them so as to escape the 
disabilities of poor relief, while for the latter the auxiliary funds 
were kept short of money, so that the largest possible number 
of applicants had to be referred to poor relief proper. 
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(4) The dispersion of administration, which prevented a 
general view of the legislation as a whole, and reduced col- 
laboration between the various administrative bodies in each 
commune to a minimum. Power and economic responsibility 
did not go hand in hand, for to a great extent the relief paid for 
by one authority was granted by another, a very unfortunate 
system for the finances of many communes. 


(5) The too wide scope for the granting of relief purely at 
the discretion of the authorities, which was a dangerous state 
of affairs, for, as far as possible, the system should be based on 
fixed rules (fixed limits of need, and fixed rates of relief adjusted 
to prices) ; in other words, on the principle of relief as a right 
rather than on the principle that the only limit to relief is that 
reached in the tussle between the “ kind heart ”’ of the adminis- 
tration and the applicant’s capacity to make his condition 
appear as pitiable as possible (the alms principle). 

(6) The dispersion and lack of uniformity of legislation and 
administration, which facilitated overlapping relief and fraud, 
or, on the contrary, prevented adequate relief owing to the 
lack of co-ordination between the many different Acts. 


(7) The former rules, under which one-quarter of the cost 
of relief was normally to be borne by the commune of residence 
and three-quarters by the commune responsible for assistance, 
were unmanageable in practice, for a commune did not become 
the commune responsible for assistance until the person in 
question had been resident in it without interruption for not 
less than five years, and in some cases as much as ten to 
fifteen years, besides which very complicated conditions had 
to be observed, calling for detailed investigation and tempting 
the communes to get rid of the more difficult cases in good time. 


(8) A system which leaves practically all assistance in the 
hands of the local authorities is irrational, at least in a country 
where the communes vary widely in size and means. What 
sense is there in making even the poorest rural commune, 
which more or less by accident becomes the commune respon- 
sible for assistance, bear three-quarters, or in some cases the 
whole, of the expenditure on the care of the insane, mentally 
deficient, etc., on expensive institutional treatment, or on 
relief, over whose nature and amount it has not the slightest 
influence? Under modern conditions there are several reasons, 
not least those of racial hygiene, which, on the contrary, make 
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it necessary for the State itself to take over the care of the 
abnormal and bear the cost involved. | 

(9) The system of apportionment of expenditure, with 
different rules for the different kinds of relief, was unsatisfactory 
for many reasons. It was an incentive to the communes to 
speculate in attempts to obtain the best possible apportion- 
ment conditions, rather than to be guided by the desire to 
provide the best possible relief for the cases of need. At the 
same time the large-scale removal of well-to-do persons from 
industrial centres to neighbouring districts with low rates and 
taxes meant that the system of apportionment of expenditure, 
combined with the above-mentioned antiquated regulations 
as to the communes responsible for assistance, as a whole tended 
to favour the more prosperous communes at the cost of the 
poorer ones. 

(10) Finally, this system entailed such complicated book- 
keeping, with an elaborate business of posting of accounts, 
notifications of reimbursement, and payments in and out of 
reimbursed sums, backwards and forwards between the 1,400 
communes of the country, that simplification became necessary. 


In other words, the earlier legislation started with poor 
relief, and by degrees a comprehensive body of exceptions was 
adopted, creating a series of Acts on relief without the effects 
of poor relief and a number of institutions for the administra- 
tion of these Acts. Where, however—as happened more or less 
fortuitously—trelief could not be granted under one of these 
exceptions, it still had the effects of poor relief, irrespective 
of its amount and nature, unless the auxiliary fund regarded 
the applicant as “ deserving ’’ and had the means to help him. 


THe SoctaLt REFORM 


_ The principle on which the Social Reform is based is exactly 
the opposite. Under the new system, public assistance entails 
the effects of poor relief—varying, however, according to indi- 
vidual cireumstances—only where this is expressly provided 
in the Act, which also specifies for each kind of relief what 
disabilities it entails. The Social Reform thus starts from the 
Opposite standpoint to that of the old legislation, and states 
which cases of need are to be dealt with by way of insurance 
and which by way of assistance, and the legal effects, if any, 
of the latter. The result is as follows. 
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The insurance principle is adopted in the first place for the 
legislation on compensation for industrial accidents ; the cost 
here must be defrayed by the undertakings, and not by the 
community in the form of taxes. In the nature of things, there 
can be no question of legal effects of this form of relief. 

As regards, next, the loss not of the capacity to earn but of 
the possibility of earning, that is to say, legislation on un- 
employment, this, too, is dealt with by way of insurance, as 
elsewhere; here again the assistance given, notwithstanding 
the large public subsidies to the insurance scheme, has nothing 
to do with relief legislation proper, and therefore does not 
entail any kind of legal effects in so far as the relief granted is 
kept within the limits of insurance. 

Further, the insurance principle is adopted for the greater 
part of the causes of need lying in a loss of earning capacity : 
temporary loss on account of sickness or childbirth, or per- 
manent loss on account of invalidity or old age. This is the 
field covered by the People’s Insurance Act. 

As regards the many other cases of need, these have to be 
met by way of assistance, but this does not mean that relief 
is granted at the authorities’ free discretion, for the principle 
of relief as a right instead of the alms principle is maintained 
wherever this can be justified on general grounds. 

In addition, however, to the more far-reaching consider- 
ation of the application of the principle of the right to relief— 
that is to say, fixed limits of need and grants or rates fixed in 
advance—assistance also calls for uniform and co-ordinated 
administration in each commune, which means in the present 
case that the communal authority takes over the whole of this 
administration, entrusting it to a social committee. 

In general, the new system is as follows. 

Purely incidental or occasional relief, which people who are 
otherwise quite capable of managing on their own account, and 
who belong to the people’s insurance system, may happen to 
need in a tight place—a form of relief that ought to be the true 
function of the auxiliary funds—is provided for by giving the 
social committee limited authority to make an advance without 
legal disabilities in temporary and unforeseen cases of need. 

The same applies to various forms of what is called special 
relief (see below). 

On the other hand, the legal disabilities begin, generally 
speaking, when it becomes a question of granting relief, outside 
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the limits of insurance or special legislation, on the basis of a 
discretionary judgment of need in each particular case. The 
mildest form is general communal relief, which entails only 
a certain degree of control and obligation of repayment ; but 
the legal effects become stricter according to the nature and 
amount of the relief, and according to the general conditions and 
character of the recipient, until in the case of persons unwilling 
to work, those guilty of gross negligence with regard to the 
maintenance of their families, alcoholists, professional vagrants, 
prostitutes, etc., the relief granted is poor relief proper, with all 
its various disabilities. 

The backbone of the new system may thus be said to be that 
relief is granted according to the nature, not of the institution, 
but of the need ; that the unscientific and arbitrary distinction 
between the deserving and the undeserving poor is given up 
and superseded by an arrangement which adjusts relief and its 
legal effects in the best possible manner to the character, cir- 
cumstances, and more or less asocial or anti-social conduct 
of the person concerned ; that the field for the relief to which 
persons in need have a right is defined as closely as possible ; 
and that the particularly humiliating disabilities attach only 
to the relief of need in those cases where the personal cireum- 
stances of the applicant are of such a nature that in an ordered 
community it must be considered necessary to deprive him 
of the citizen’s usual influence on public conditions or in other 
ways to limit his freedom, at least for the time being. 

Finally, the new system regulates the various limits of need, 
pensions, rates, etc., in relation to each other on the one hand, 
and in relation to the rise or fall of the level of prices on the 
other. It also lays down special rules for the prevention of 
overlapping assistance, in particular by prohibiting in normal 
cases the granting of ordinary communal relief, not to mention 
poor relief, to persons in receipt of insurance benefit. Further, 
as a means partly of creating a proper relation between insurance 
benefits, especially unemployment benefit and old-age or 
invalidity pensions, and assistance proper, and partly of prevent- 
ing the latter (which is granted at the discretion of the author- 
ities) from being so high or lasting so long as to tempt people 
to refrain from joining the people’s insurance system, the relief 
granted by the communes at their discretion (communal or 
poor relief) is made subject to maximum, but not minimum, 
regulations. Finally, it should be mentioned that there are 
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‘special regulations concerning not only the supplementing 
of unemployment benefit, but also the supplementing of earn- 
ings, by public relief, and provisions as to the granting of relief 
in cases of strikes or lockouts. 


The outstanding feature of the system established by the 
new legislation is therefore that the rules prescribed are, as far as 
possible, uniform for the cases in which they can and should be 
uniform, and divergent only where circumstances make this 
‘necessary. Take, for instance, the rules concerning grants for 
children. These were formerly contained in five or six different 
Acts, and besides being very complicated were based on com- 
pletely different principles according as the grants were to be 
made to widows, or to other women with the sole responsibility 

_for the support of children ; so that in practice the result was that 
the children of widows were definitely worse off as regards 

public assistance than the other children. Under the new Act, 
the whole of this legislation for children has been co-ordinated 
according to the same principles, placed under the same admin- 

‘istration, ete. 

After this more theoretical intontvation, we may now turn 
to a brief survey of the principal points of the four new Acts 
which together constitute the Social Reform. This will also show 
how the Reform has tried to overcome the principal defects 
of the earlier legislation described above, especially with refer- 
ence to administration and the apportionment of expenditure. 


Tue THREE INSURANCE ACTS 
Accident Insurance 


The accident insurance scheme is based on the principle 
that employers shall bear the economic liability for the acci- 
| dents that occur during work, as part of the cost of ee 
of the undertaking. 

The insured persons are automatically insured with the 
insurance company to which the employer transfers his obliga- 
| tion. If the employer has neglected to do this, and is himself 
unable to pay, compensation must be paid by all the companies 
together. 

Finally, the question of claims on account of an accident 
is in no way left to the arbitrary judgment of the accident 
insurance company, and still less of the employer, for all the 
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cases are dealt with by the Accident Insurance Directorate. 
Appeals are allowed against all the decisions of the Directorate, _ 
some of them being taken to a council appointed for the purpose, 
the Accident Insurance Council, and the rest to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. 

The claims of injured persons may be divided into three 
groups: for a daily allowance, for invalidity compensation, 
and for survivors’ compensation. 

The new Act provides also that certain diseases resulting 
from work may give rise to compensation. The occupational 
diseases specified in the Act are—in conformity with the 
International Convention on the subject—those due to the 
influence of certain dangerous substances, including poisoning 
by lead or mercury, anthrax infection, certain skin diseases, 
and diseases of the lungs caused by the inhalation of stone dust 
and mineral substances. 

The object of the daily allowance is to compensate for the 
loss of earning capacity, and the amount of the allowance is 
fixed in relation to the loss of earnings. Only part of that loss 
is covered, however, for the allowance is fixed at 60 per cent. 
of wages, subject to a maximum of 4.75 Kr. 

During the first 13 weeks, moreover, the victim of an 
accident is referred to the sickness fund for his daily allowance, 
partly to give the workers an additional inducement to join a 
sickness fund, and partly because it would be unreasonable 
to refer to the Accident Insurance Council the many minor 
accidents that deprive a worker of his working capacity for a 
short period. 

The calculation of the daily allowance is based on annual 
earnings. For the calculation of compensation for invalidity 
or death, however, a maximum of 2,100 Kr. is fixed for these 
earnings. The daily wage on which the daily allowance is cal- 
culated is obtained by dividing the annual earnings by 300. 

As regards invalidity compensation proper—that is to say, 
compensation for permanent loss of earning capacity—Den- 
mark formerly had the system of lump-sum compensation. 
The Social Reform, on the other hand, introduced the annuity 
system. The annuity is fixed in such a way that in cases of total 
loss of earning capacity it forms three-fifths of the injured 
person’s annual earnings. The annuity system has the advantage 
of graduating the benefit according to the age of the recipient ; 
this is combined to some extent with the advantages of the 
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lump-sum system, for it is provided that if the pension is 
calculated on a degree of invalidity of less than 50 per cent., 
it shall normally be commuted for a lump sum, and if it is 
calculated on a degree of invalidity of 50 per cent. or over, 
it may be so commuted with the consent of the injured person. 
Alterations in the pension may be made, in particular if the 
condition of the injured person is aggravated, during the five 
years following the date when the pension was first fixed. 

The last form of compensation is that for survivors. Here 
the annuity system has not been introduced. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Act concerning employment exchanges and unem- 
ployment insurance, the second Insurance Act of the Social 
Reform, contains in the first place rules concerning placing 
through a network of public exchanges for gratuitous placing, 
the supervision of the unemployed, the compilation of statistics, 
and the preparation of reports to the Labour Directorate in 


the event of labour disputes. The exchanges work in close 
collaboration with the State-recognised unemployment funds, 
on which the unemployment insurance system is based. 

In considering the principles of the part of the Act dealing 
with unemployment benefit, a distinction must be drawn 
between normal and exceptional unemployment. The legislation 
for dealing with exceptional unemployment has _ hitherto 
consisted of a variety of Assistance Acts formulated and ad- 
ministered separately. The Social Reform, on the other hand, 
establishes special emergency funds, linked up with the un- 
employment funds. 

Only wage earners without means whose principal occupation 
and source of livelihood is wage-paid work can belong to an 
unemployment fund. The income of the fund consists of contri- 
butions from the insured persons, the State and communes, 
and the employers. In Denmark the workers themselves con- 
tribute the greater part, and the employers’ share, as already 
mentioned, is very small. In general, employers do not contrib- 
ute to the national unemployment insurance scheme, but only 
to the exceptional unemployment insurance scheme and to 
certain special institutions, such as the grants for emergency 
works and the grants for educational courses for the unemployed. 
The principal feature of the new Act is, as already mentioned, 


| 
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the creation of continuation funds (emergency funds); and, 
to enable the workers to pay the necessary contributions to | 
these, the public subsidy to the insurance scheme as a whole 
has been considerably increased. In general terms, it may be 
said that formerly the public authorities paid 49 Kr. for every 
100 Kr. paid by the workers to insurance, but that now, after 
the Social Reform, the public subsidy is at least 76 Kr. for every 
100 Kr. contributed by the workers. 

The public subsidy is largest to funds with members with low 
incomes, and smallest to those where the members have larger 
incomes. The maximum and minimum fixed for the subsidy 
are respectively 90 per cent. and 15 per cent. of the total income 
from contributions. 

The public subsidy is granted by the State and the com- 
munes, the State paying two-thirds and the communes one- 
third. The communes’ expenditure is charged to the Reim- 
bursement Association (see below). 

The benefits paid by the funds to insured persons consist 
of daily allowances and travelling and removal grants, to which 
the new Act adds Christmas benefit. The daily allowance may 
not exceed two-thirds of the average earnings for the occupa- 
tion in question, or 4 Kr. a day for persons with dependants 
and 8 Kr. for those without dependants. The Social Reform 
has introduced an innovation, namely, that one-third of these 
maxima shall be adjusted to the price index number on 1 April 
every year. 

As a rule, benefit is payable for all seven days of the week. 
The rules of the fund may fix the maximum number of days 
in the year for which daily benefit may be paid, provided this 
does not fall below 70. The average benefit period for all funds 
is round about 100 days. 

The right to benefit is subject to certain conditions and 
restrictions : 

(a) Benefit is not granted during the first twelve months 
of membership, and a waiting period of six days is fixed for 
each case of unemployment ; 

(6) The right to benefit lapses if the member has been 
unemployed for at least ten months during the past two years 
(an exception may however be allowed by the Minister of Social 
Affairs) ; 

(c) Further, there are a series of provisions for excluding 
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the right to benefit in cases of strikes, lockouts, or unemployment 
due to an unlawful refusal to accept work ; others are intended 
‘to secure that unemployment benefit shall not be paid if the 
unemployment is due to sickness; finally, there are provisions 
to prevent overlapping assistance, which thus regulate the 
‘relation between unemployment benefit and other forms of 
relief. 

As was stated above, relief during exceptional unemploy- 
‘ment has hitherto been granted under special Acts providing 
‘for assistance rather than insurance, and the particular task 
of the Social Reform was thus to secure the introduction of an 
insurance system applying to exceptional conditions. A begin- 
| ning was made in this respect in 1927, but the results were very 

small, partly owing to economic difficulties, especially in obtain- 

ning the necessary initial capital, and partly because only a very 

low rate of relief could be allowed, namely, two-thirds of the 

normal rate. All this has now been changed. In the first place, 

the initial subsidy granted is raised from 10 Kr. per member 
| to 25 Kr. for funds where the members’ annual wages are up 
| to 2,500 Kr., and 20 Kr. for funds where their wages are from 
2,500 Kr. to 8,000 Kr.; next, the annual subsidy from the 
public authorities and the employers’ contributions are increased; 
cand finally, the continuation funds now grant relief at the same 
rates as those for ordinary unemployment benefit. 

The result of these improvements has been that all the 
| seventy unemployment funds have set up continuation funds, 
| notwithstanding Communist counter-agitation. This has meant, 
| among other things, a substantial rise in the employers’ con- 
i tributions. These are no longer paid direct by the employers, 
| -however, but are received from the Unemployment Fund, 
| which is financed out of employers’ contributions. The rate 
of contribution, which was formerly 3 Kr. a year per man- 
year, is now increased to 4.50 Kr.; the annual deficit which 
is anticipated in spite of this increase will be met by the State 
‘within certain limits. 


People’s Insurance 


| ' The third and most important of the Insurance Acts is the 
‘People’s Insurance Act of 20 May 1938, which occupies an 
important position in the system set up by the Social Reform 
and comprises insurance against sickness, invalidity, and old 
age. As previously mentioned, old-age pensions have always 


| 
| 
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been non-contributory in Denmark and have had no connection. 
with sickness insurance, whereas since 1921 invalidity insurance 
has been connected with sickness insurance. The latter insurance 
scheme, in its scope and extent, its voluntary and altogether 
popular character, has been built up on the basis of the first. 
Sickness Funds Act of 1892, a typically Danish measure, 
favoured both by the smallness of the country, the comparative 
density of the population, and the greater equality in economic 
conditions than is general elsewhere ; for it is hardly conceivable 
that many European countries could have achieved a complete 
voluntary sickness fund system that by 1932 would comprise 
over two-thirds of the population and now, as already mentioned, 
about 60 per cent. 

This Act gave a broad historical basis on which to build 
further, especially after invalidity insurance had been connected 
up with sickness insurance in 1921, as mentioned above. In 
my Social Reform Bill I therefore adopted this basis, and pro- 
posed that old-age pensions, which should remain non-contrib-. 
utory, should also be linked up with the sickness insurance 
scheme, so that the right to an old-age pension enjoyed by all: 
persons eligible for sickness insurance should in future be con- 
ditional on their joining and remaining in a sickness fund or 


State-inspected sickness benefit society as full members — or 
at least as contributing members. 

In adopting the Social Reform the Rigsdag accepted this 
idea, but went one step further by making it compulsory for 
any person eligible for insurance against sickness to join a 
sickness fund at least as a contributing member. 


(a) Sickness Insurance. 

Any Danish citizen who is not over 60 years of age must 
apply for admission to a recognised sickness fund or a State- 
inspected sickness benefit society (continuation fund). The 
principal provision is that every person on reaching the age 
of 21 years must join such a fund within three months. Persons 
under 21 years of age may join on reaching the age of 14, and 
the Act allows those who join voluntarily before the age of 21 
to pay a somewhat lower invalidity premium throughout their 
life. The invalidity premium does not become due until the 
age of 18 years. 

Application to join a fund may mean application either. 
for active membership (full members), with insurance against. 
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sickness, or for passive membership (contributing members). 
Application for full membership is optional and to this extent 
it may be said that the voluntary system is still in operation. 
But persons who do not make use of the right to apply for full 
membership are in any case bound to apply for admission as 
contributing members. 

Not all persons may be admitted, however. The broad 
rule is that applicants must be capable of work, that is to say, 
capable of making a certain contribution to their maintenance 
by means of their work. 

The population registers are used as a check to see that 
the obligation to apply for membership is fulfilled. If a person 
fails to apply, the communal authority imposes on him the 
payment of 10 Kr. for each year in which he has neglected to 
fulfil his obligation, or 1.50 Kr. more than its fulfilment would 
have cost him. 

A full member who fails to pay his contribution may be 
struck off the list of full members and transferred to that of 
contributing members. If a contributing member fails to pay 
his contribution at the specified time, the sickness fund notifies 
this fact at the end of the financial year to the commune, which 
then causes the contributions to be collected in accordance with 
the rules for the collection of communal taxes. If the amount 
is not paid within half a year, the right to become a full member 
is lost, and also the right to an invalidity and old-age pension. 
Within certain limits, however, this right may be re-acquired 
on payment of all arrears and an increase in the rate of future 
contributions. 

Admission to a sickness fund or sickness benefit society 
thus means three things : 


(1) that the person in question is insured against sickness, 
or, if he is only a contributing member, has in any case acquired 
the right to become so insured ; 

(2) that subject to certain exceptions, to be discussed later, 
he is insured against invalidity ; 

(8) that he acquires the right to an old-age pension. 

Since the Social Reform a maternity insurance scheme has 
been attached to the sickness insurance scheme, so that in 
future a woman receives in case of childbirth the necessary 
attendance of a doctor and a midwife and a suitable allowance 
during the period of incapacity. If this period is longer than a 
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fortnight, sickness benefit according to the usual rules is granted 
for the additional days, besides which the sickness fund must 
provide medical attendance if this is considered necessary 
by the midwife or doctor. If under labour protection legislation 
the mother is prohibited from working for a specified period 
after her confinement, she receives after the first fourteen days 
of compulsory absence a daily cash allowance during the rest 
of such period, amounting to 3 Kr. in Copenhagen, 2.40 Kr. 
in market towns, and 1.80 Kr. in rural districts. An allowance 
is also granted to such women before their confinement if their 
continuance at work is likely to be injurious. 

It should be added that in future the sickness funds will 
pay three-quarters of the cost of insulin for diabetic patients 
and of liver preparations for patients suffering from pernicious 
anaemia (this expenditure being reimbursed by the State) ; 
that sickness benefit also includes medical and hospital treat- 
ment of congenital deformity ; that hospital treatment is granted 
at heavily reduced rates ; that the sickness fund may provide 
in its rules that full members shall insure for funeral benefit ; 
that the State reimburses one-quarter of the medical expenses ; 
and that the commune of residence must, in certain cases of 


need, grant the members assistance in the payment of their 
membership fees and invalidity premiums. 

The Act provides for the right to free transfer as between 
sickness funds and sickness benefit societies. 


(b) Invalidity Insurance. 

Every member of a sickness fund or sickness benefit society 
is at the same time insured against invalidity. If, however, 
when being admitted a member suffers from a chronic disease, 
he may not be admitted to invalidity insurance if his earning 
capacity has been, or is likely in the near future to be, reduced 
to such an extent that he may be deemed to be unfit to under- 
take paid work of any importance on behalf of another or 
to contribute substantially to his maintenance by means of 
work on his own account. 

The invalidity premium fixed by the Act is normally the 
same for all, and is 7.20 Kr. a year. 

The decision whether an insured person is disabled to such 
an extent that he can claim an invalidity pension is taken by 
the Invalidity Insurance Court. His earning capacity must 
have been reduced to one-third or less. 
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In other respects, however, the aim has been to bring the 
conditions for invalidity pensions and old-age pensions into 
conformity with each other, although, of course, due account 
is taken of the fact that applicants for invalidity pensions are 
younger, that in general they have greater family responsibil- 
ities, that they suffer from invalidity in the proper sense, and 
that they have paid premiums. For these reasons the Act, 
in addition to allowing children’s bonuses, grants a special 
invalidity bonus, and in cases of serious invalidity (in particular 
blindness) a supplementary bonus; further, the so-called 
“ deduction rules ’’ — that is to say, the rules governing deduc- 
tions from the pension, or in some cases its withdrawal, if the 
person in question has an income (or property) of a certain 
amount (leaving out of account legacies, etc., of not more than 
200 Kr. a year, or an income of 421-652 Kr. derived from his 
own work) — are less strict in the case of invalidity pensioners, 
and notwithstanding these rules an invalidity pension may in 
no case be reduced to less than one-third of the basic amount. 

An invalidity pension for a married couple, both of whom 
satisfy the conditions for a pension, amounts in Copenhagen, 
a provincial town, and a rural district respectively to 105, 90, 
and 71.50 Kr. a month, provided that their income (apart from 
legacies, etc., as above) does not exceed respectively 520, 430, 
and 840 Kr. a year. For single men and for married couples 
of whom the husband alone is entitled to a pension, the pension 
in the three above-mentioned areas amounts respectively to 
68.50, 57.50, and 45.50 Kr. a month, provided that the income 
(apart from certain amounts, as above) does not exceed respec- 
tively 380, 280, and 230 Kr. a year. For single women, the pension 
is fixed under corresponding conditions at respectively 64, 54, 
and 42.50 Kr. a month. 

As regards the invalidity insurance scheme in general, a 
series of improvements has been introduced, in particular in 
respect of the curative measures that the Invalidity Insurance 
Court may adopt. The importance of this extension is accen- 
tuated by the fact that under the new Act the above measures 
may be taken not only in regard to insured persons and pen- 
sioners, but also in regard to children, and still further by the 
fact that the new Act requires that if a doctor in the exercise 
of his calling observes in a person under 30 years of age a com- 
plaint that may be held to have caused, or to be likely in the 
near future to cause, a reduction of earning capacity, he shall 
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report the matter to the Invalidity Insurance Court. A similar 
obligation is imposed on the schools. 


(c) Old-Age Pensions. 

No special premium is payable to acquire the right to an 
old-age pension. The pensionable age is normally 65 years. 

As regards the rates of pension, uniform basic amounts have 
been fixed for old-age and invalidity pensions. The pension 
varies according as the person in question lives in Copenhagen, 
a provincial town, or a rural district, according as the pension 
is for a married couple, a man, or a woman, and according to the 
age of application for a pension. For a married couple, both of 
whom are entitled to a pension, the rate in the capital, a provin- 
cial town, and a rural district respectively is 90.50-104 Kr., 
76-87.50 Kr., and 58.50-67.50 Kr., the lower figure relating to 
pensions applied for at the age of 65 and the rate increasing 
as the age of application rises ; it is further assumed that other 
income does not exceed respectively 4380, 360, and 280 Kr. a 
year. For single men and married couples of whom only the 
husband is entitled to a pension the corresponding amounts 
are 61-70 Kr., 50.50-58 Kr., and 89-45 Kr., and for single women 
somewhat less. 

It should be added that pensions are adjusted to prices, and 
that the communal authority may at its discretion, and up 
to a total equal to 5 per cent. of the basic amount of the pen- 
sions it pays, grant an extra bonus to pensioners in particu- 
larly difficult circumstances, and in particular to very aged 
old-age pensioners. 

Pensioners in need of assistance in case of sickness normally 
obtain this from the sickness funds. If, owing to incapacity to 
work, they cannot become full members of a fund, the commune 
of residence provides for medical attendance, curative treatment, 


and nursing. 
THe Pusuiic ASSISTANCE ACT 


The principal measure of the Social Reform is the Public 
Assistance Act, which comprises no less than 385 sections, but 
on the other hand repeals 41 earlier Acts or legislative provi- 
sions. 

The Act contains in the first place the regulations con- 
cerning the maintenance obligations of private individuals in 


. 
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relation to the community, including the rules for enforcing 
the repayment of children’s grants, etc. These regulations are 
too detailed to discuss here. 

These are followed by the new regulations concerning the 
right to assistance and the locality of assistance, which super- 
sede the old system of communes responsible for assistance. 
The right to assistance belongs to Danish nationals, but a 
foreigner whom it is not proposed to repatriate can obtain an 
assistance certificate, and two-thirds of the cost of relieving 
him is normally reimbursed by the State. The locality of assis- 
tance for any Danish citizen (or person treated as such) is the 
place where he has his permanent residence. 

Administration is in the hands of a social committee, set 
up by each communal authority, and all larger communes 
must have a permanent social office with a registration or card 
index system ; in addition, there is a series of regulations con- 
cerning assistance institutions, homes for the aged, institutions 
for the care of the sick, communal nursing, communal mater- 
nity homes, children’s homes, workhouses, labour colonies, 
asylums for alcoholists, etc. 

The allocation of expenditure under the new system is in the 
main as follows. 

The State defrays directly the cost of maintaining children 
in the State-controlled homes for children over 15 years of age, 
and also the cost of the education, maintenance, assistance, 
curative treatment, and nursing of the insane, mentally defi- 
cient, epileptic, crippled and maimed, blind, deaf and dumb, 
and persons suffering from defects of speech, if such persons are 
in a state of need and require institutional treatment. 

In addition, the State reimburses the communes for the 
following expenditure : two-thirds of the cost of assisting per- 
sons who are not of Danish nationality ; four-sevenths of the 
children’s grants to widows or widowers, or for orphans ; and the 
whole of the expenditure on the payment in advance of main- 
tenance grants for children, whether legitimate or illegitimate, 
and maternity grants, and also the whole cost of curative treat- 
ment at the public expense of persons suffering from venereal 
disease or given public or gratuitous treatment under the legis- 
lation on epidemic or infectious diseases, and of relief in connec- 
tion with exceptional military service. 

The other items of expenditure—except those on medical 
assistance, the attendance of a midwife, funeral assistance, 
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membership fees, relief for the homeless, and relief in cases of 
temporary need, together with administrative expenses— 
that is to say, all the main forms of relief granted at discretion 
under the Public Assistance Act, are divided between the com- 
munes, the commune of residence being responsible for one- 
third and the Reimbursement Association (see below) for two- 
thirds. 

Under the People’s Insurance Act the position is as follows. 
The commune of residence is ultimately liable for paying one- 
seventh of the expenditure on invalidity and old-age pensions. 
The rest of the expenditure on invalidity pensions is refunded 
by the Invalidity Insurance Fund and the State, and the rest 
of that on old-age pensions is refunded as to four-sevenths 
of the total by the State and as to two-sevenths by the Reim- 
bursement Association. 

This Association comprises all the communes of the country, 
and the amounts subject to inter-communal reimbursement are 
divided among the communes in the following way : one-third 
in proportion to the population of the commune, one-third in 
proportion to its income from personal taxes, and one-third 
in proportion to its land value and valuation for property 
tax. 

The above account will have shown the attempt that has 
been made when reforming the old legislation to remedy some 
of the principal defects described in the introduction, by cen- 
tralising administration, by transferring to the State a series 
of items of expenditure, by adopting new rules as to the locality 
responsible for assistance, by setting up a Reimbursement 
Association covering the whole country, etc. After a brief 
account of the principal forms of the relief granted at discretion 
under the Public Assistance Act, I shall try to show how the 
new system graduates the amount of relief and its legal effects 
according to quite different principles from those of the old 
legislation, with its strict and always hard-felt disabilities 
(obligation of repayment, necessity for applying for permission 
to marry, loss of civil rights, deprivation of other forms of 
assistance, repatriation to the commune responsible for assis- 
tance, etc.). 

Under the new Public Assistance Act, the relief (not granted 
by way of insurance) which may in cases of need be given by the 
commune of residence takes three forms : 


(a) special relief without legal effects ; 
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(b) communal relief with limited legal effects ; 


(c) poor relief proper with the former effects (excepting 
repatriation and with a change in the rules as to permission 


to marry). 


(a) Special Relief. 

Child Care. The first form of special relief is that given 
under child care legislation, which can be classified under three 
heads: public child care, children’s grants, and special relief 
for the benefit of children. 

Public child care comprises : (1) the supervision of children 
(in particular of boarded-out children); (2) preventive child 
care ; (8) the bringing up of children away from home (boards 
of guardians). Child care as a whole is administered outside 
Copenhagen by the social committee in each commune ; for- 
merly it was in the hands of various authorities, and in par- 
ticular of the now obsolete boards of guardians. Under the 
new system the social committee appoints a special sub-com- 
mittee, which has power to co-opt special experts and interested 
persons, and can also obtain special legal advice when such 
important decisions have to be taken as the final removal of a 
child from its home. The whole of the earlier system of special 
homes for children, the central inspectorate, and the central 
board of guardians, now entitled the National Board for Child 
Care, is kept. 

The second set of measures deals with the payment of 
children’s grants for children supported by only one person or 
without parents, and in this respect numerous changes of great 
importance have been made as compared with the five earlier 
Acts. 

Rules as to deductions on the same principles as those in 
force under the people’s insurance scheme have been introduced, 
although the sums involved are of course much smaller. These 
rules take the place of the former system, under which the 
commune where the mother happened to be resident decided 
at its own discretion as to her need of a grant paid as an advance 
at the public expense. The new Act leaves the determination 
of the grants to the Minister of Social Affairs, who fixes them 
every second year. 

There are certain new regulations as to the legal effects 
of the receipt of maintenance grants. Grants which are not 
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repaid are regarded only as communal relief, but entail the loss 
of the right to vote in respect of that part of the debt which 
the competent authority decides must be paid back on pain 
of imprisonment. An innovation is that in some cases the father 
may be paid at the public expense a grant charged to the 
mother of the child. 

The third and last group of measures for child care relates 
to special relief in the event of confinement, the payment as 
an advance within a specified limit (normal grants) of the 
contributions charged to the father towards the cost of the 
confinement and of the maintenance of the mother during one 
month before and one month after (rules which now also apply 
in the case of married men), and various new rules as to special 
assistance arising out of the people’s insurance provisions on 
maternity insurance, etc. For instance, until six months after 
the birth of the child the commune of residence may, in cases 
of need and on the recommendation of a doctor, supply one 
litre of milk a day to a mother who nurses her child herself, 
or even when it can be shown by a medical certificate that she 
is unable to nurse her child. 

Under the head of this special relief for children reference 
may finally be made to the direct relief of step-children in re- 


spect of whom the step-parents have no maintenance obliga- 
tions, and to the rules concerning free school meals, which have 
also been extended. 


Sickness Relief, etc. In addition to the provisions for child 
care, there are a large number of provisions also coming under 
the head of special relief, which relate to temporary relief in 
unforeseen cases of need, continued sickness fund relief, special 
relief for persons suffering from chronic diseases, and the care 
of abnormal, blind, insane, mentally deficient, and crippled 
persons, and those suffering from defects of speech. 

The main object in view here is to systematise the whole 
treatment of the abnormal; this is effected, in particular, by 
the various regulations as to the obligation to notify these 
cases, regulations which also serve purposes of racial hygiene 
(cf. the Act concerning sterilisation of the mentally deficient). 

Finally, reference should be made to the care of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis or cancer. 

Isolated cases of special relief are dealt with in a separate 
chapter of the Act, covering medical attendance, medicines, 
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massage and spa treatment, communal sickness relief, tempo- 
rary relief in case of accidents, relief while a wife is being treated 
in hospital, funeral relief, relief for the homeless, special relief 
for persons called up for exceptional military service, etc. 
Unfortunately, however, modern social legislation—not 
least in such uncertain and disturbed times as the present— 
must still cover a large field even after the organisation of 
insurance and special relief. Owing to the defects of society 
and to human imperfections, the organisation of relief granted 
at discretion (now called communal relief and poor relief) is 


still necessary. 


(b) Communal Relief. 


The principal rule for communal relief is that invalidity 
and old-age pensions, and other public relief without legal 
effects which is deemed to afford full assistance, must exclude 
any supplementary communal or poor relief. Communal relief 
is also excluded if the case of need is dealt with in accordance 
with the rules for special relief, and as a general rule the com- 
mune is forbidden to supplement wages if the person in question 
has full-time employment at the wage customary in the district. 
A maximum is also fixed for communal relief in relation to 
insurance benefit. 

Further, there are detailed regulations concerning travelling 
relief, which has been so much abused, and concerning assistance 
towards emigration ; and an attempt has been made to organise 
collaboration between the social committees and charitable 
societies and institutions, in order to counteract fraud, over- 
lapping relief, and other abuses. Similarly the aim is to set up 
a central office, information office, or the like in the larger 
communes. 

Nevertheless, it may, and often does, happen in practice that 
sickness, unemployment, and other distress coincide, not- 
withstanding the victim’s good will and honesty ; and for these 
human tragedies safety valves have been created, especially 
where there are heavy family responsibilities. In such cases 
however, the decision must be taken by the communal authority 
itself. 

As regards the legal effects of ordinary communal relief, 
the principal rule is that this entails the obligation to repay 
and excludes the right to certain forms of special relief. If, 


Oo 
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however, the claim for relief increases and it is granted on so 
high a scale or for so long a period that it must be regarded as 
assistance in the true sense, the relief is deemed to be poor re- 
lief and entails the loss of the right to vote or to be elected until 
two years after it ceases to be granted, unless the communal 
authority decides on the recommendation of the social committee 
that the relief should not have this effect. 


(c) Poor Relief. 

Poor relief with its special effects, which by its nature was 
intended to be given in few cases only as compared with former 
conditions, applies only to four groups of the needy : the work- 
shy, persons grossly negligent of their obligation to maintain 
their families, alcoholists and certain persons convicted by the 
courts (including beggars), professional vagrants, persons without 
earnings or other means of subsistence handed over by the 
police authorities (including prostitutes), etc. 

Here, as throughout the new system, the aim has been to 
adjust both the relief and its legal effects, not to particular 
theories or institutions, but to the circumstances of the case 
and the character of the person in question, and special impor- 
tance has been attached to co-ordinating the different forms of 
relief so as to prevent overlapping. For this reason, not only 
the special conditions that have to be fulfilled in each particular 
case have been indicated for each form of relief, but also its 
relation to other forms of public relief, a particularly difficult 
piece of work which was very much neglected in the earlier 
piece-meal legislation. 


* 
* * 


This brings me to the end of my account. It is clear that 
the Social Reform, like any other human institution, has its 
defects, but it is still too early to pronounce judgment on them. 
Naturally, it is the subject of strong criticism from the political 
extremist wings that voted against it; but in other quarters, 
too, objections have been raised : in particular, to the system 
of apportionment of expenditure, the easy access to relief 
immediately after moving to another commune (from the 
country to a town), and the rise in total expenditure, the last 
of which, however, is primarily connected with the critical 
unemployment of the last few years. On the other hand, much 
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interest has been shown in the new system among experts, and 
in view of my twenty-five years’ detailed knowledge of this 
field of legislation—both in theory and in practice—I can, as 
the “ father of the Reform ’’, look the future in the face with a 
good conscience. Taken as a whole, the Reform will no doubt 
stand its ground, unless the whole world is thrown out of gear, 
or Denmark is dragged down into the general poverty that 
threatens Europe in the midst of a superabundance of every- 
thing—except common sense. 


Unemployment among Young People 


by 
Henri Fuss 


Chief of the Unemployment, Employment, and Migration Section, 
International Labour Office 


When the Governing Body decided to place the question of 
unemployment among young people on the agenda of the Nine- 
teenth Session of the International Labour Conference, which 
is to open in Geneva on 4 June, it contemplated the possibility 
that the Conference, instead of limiting its proceedings to the first 
stage of the usual double-discussion procedure, might take the 
view that the urgency of the problem made it both possible and 
preferable to proceed to a final decision after a single discussion 
only. The report drawn up by the Office accordingly contains 
not only an account of the law and practice in the different coun- 
tries and a list of points to serve as a basis for consulting the Govern- 
ments, as do the usual reports prepared for a first discussion, 
but also a second part consisting of proposals for international 
regulations in the form of a draft Recommendation, accompanied 
by a draft resolution. The following article is a commentary on 
the draft Recommendation, with special reference to the underlying 
purpose and general outlook of the various measures proposed. 


NEMPLOYMENT among young people is a menace to the 
future of society. This is what gives it its especial serious- 
ness. For the moment, the position of the head of a house- 
hold who is out of work, and thus unable, in spite of the best 
intentions, to save his family from the hardships of poverty, 
is infinitely more painful ; but it is not difficult to indicate the 
remedies for the more tragic consequences of his position. 
When people are out of work through no fault of their own, 


2 Unemployment among Young Persons. [Grey-Blue] Report submitted to 
the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva 1935. 
(Subsequently referred to as the “ Grey-Blue Report ”’.) 
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they have a right to claim from society some form of help, 
either insurance benefit or assistance, which will lighten the 
immediate and material burden of their poverty and will also, 
with an eye to the future, protect the health of their children 
from the lasting after-effects which poverty only too often 
entails. 

While young people who are unable to find work on reaching 
the age for admission to employment cannot do without material 
assistance, they are in even greater need of moral support. 
For them, the most serious result of unemployment is not 
physical privation, but the mental suffering it causes at an 
age when the character is being formed almost definitely for 
life. Take the case of boys and girls who have just left school. 
The community has tried to give them a taste for regular 
work ; but when the time comes that they are eager to work 
so as to contribute something to the income of their family, 
that same community will not admit them to its regular ranks, 
and at the age of 15 or 16 they join the unemployed. Others 
perhaps find small jobs as messenger boys or on light unskilled 
work. This lasts a year or two; they are then too old for such 
jobs, and are discharged to make room for younger workers, 
so that at 17 or 18 they too are out of work. Others again have 
reached the age of marriage; but knowing as they do from 
their own experience the uncertainty of earnings, how can they 
venture to set up house ? How can they even think of it as a 
near possibility, if during the period following their twentieth 
birthday they are still unemployed ? And it is the community 
itself which thus prevents them from forming lasting unions, 
leaving them to content themselves with temporary relations, 
if not indeed with something worse, for police reports show 
that for unemployed young people of both sexes prostitution 
affords opportunities of making money which are accepted 
in the absence of a regular occupation. 

For all these young people alike—from the juvenile of 14 
to the young adult of 25—it is the ordinary walks of life, which 
should have given them a cheerful welcome, that are closed 
to them by the gloomy barrier of unemployment. And what 
are their mental reactions likely to be ? Will they rebel against 
the injustice of their fate ? Only the best of them are likely 
to do so, those in whom a sense of human dignity is firmly 
implanted. And if their indignation is properly guided and 
enlightened it will lead them to claim social improvements 
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and to secure the necessary reforms. But more often than not, 
as investigations show, young people who have been hard hit 
by unemployment are not galvanised into action, but are rather 
discouraged by the failure of life to keep its promises: they 
lose all will-power, all inclination to work, all sense of personal 
dignity. This is the social danger inherent in the unemployment 
of young people, and it is this damage to character that must 
be seriously resisted. 

Not only is the danger widespread, but it is of vast dimen- 
sions. It is the future not of a few thousand, but of several 
million, young people which is at stake. The International 
Labour Office has estimated from the available statistics 
that throughout the world some six million young people under 
25 years of age are at present unemployed. Of course they 
are not all permanently unemployed, but if they are not it is 
because there is a much greater number, no doubt more than 
twice as many, who are intermittently unemployed for more 
or less prolonged periods and who are accordingly more or 
less affected by the dangerous consequences of unemployment. 

It is these consequences that the International Labour 
Conference will consider at its Nineteenth Session in the light 
of a report prepared by the International Labour Office. 
The purpose of the present article is to bring the draft Recom- 
mendation at the end of that report to the attention of readers 
of the Review. The full text of the draft Recommendation 
is not repeated here, the intention being to describe its purpose 
and general outlook. The draft is divided into six parts with 
the following titles : (1) School-Leaving Age ; Age for Admission 
to Employment ; General and Vocational Education ; (2) Re- 
creational and Social Services for the Young Unemployed ; 
(8) Action by Trade Organisations and Private Organisations ; 
(4) Special Employment Centres ; (5) Placing and Development 
of Opportunities for Normal Employment; (6) Statistics. 
These various fields for suggested action by the States will be 
discussed in turn in the following pages. 


ScHoo.-LEavinc AGE; AGE FoR ADMISSION TO EMPLOYMENT ; 
GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The reduction of working hours allowed, and perhaps even 
required, by the relation between the productive capacity 


1 See the footnote on the first page of this article. 
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of industry and the volume of consumer demand is not merely 
a question of the weekly time-table. Annual leave and the 
limits to be placed on the length of the working life, both at 
its beginning and at its end, have also to be considered. 

Just as it has become unnecessary to work 60 or even 
48 hours a week, so it has also become unnecessary to make 
children work when they are 12 or even 14 years old, and there 
is no longer any need for the older workers to go on working 
until they have reached the age of 65 or even 60. 

The first point in the Recommendation drawn up by the 
Office for consideration by the Conference is that the minimum 
school-leaving age and age of admission to employment should 
be fixed at not less than 15 years, without prejudice to its 
being raised still higher as soon as circumstances (i.e. further 
advances in technical progress) allow. 

Possible objections based on demographic considerations 
may be answered forthwith. It is true that the general fall in 
the birth rate and the still more considerable fall in the death 
rate are lowering the numerical proportion of the younger to 
the older age groups. But even though this statement is not 
open to question, at any rate for countries of Western civilisa- 
tion, it does not seem to justify the conclusion that there is 
a danger of a scarcity of juvenile labour. 

Assuming incorrectly that the demographic factor is decisive 
in the problem of employment, some authors calculated that 
from 1929 onward there would be no more juvenile unem- 
ployment, owing, so to speak, to the absence of candidates. 
From the fall in the birth rate during the years 1915-1919, 
they argued mathematically that fourteen years later, between 
1929 and 1938, there would be a shortage in the supply of young 
workers entering the labour market. But they had not allowed 
for economic fluctuations independent of demographic move- 
ments. 

Owing to these fluctuations, it was in fact precisely in 1929, 
when the supply of young workers was falling off, that juvenile 
unemployment began, like adult unemployment, to grow at an 
alarming rate, until three years later it had reached the cata- 
strophic proportions that are now familiar. 

Inversely, it must be held that a fall in the number of young 
persons available for employment cannot impede economic 
recovery. Moreover, in the course of the next few years, owing 
to the exceptional rise in the birth rate during 1920 and 1921, 
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this number, instead of diminishing, will increase. It is cal- 
culated that in Germany the number of young workers from 
15 to 20 years of age, after falling from 6.4 million in 1928 
to 8.8 million in 1985 (a fall of 40 per cent.), will rise again 
to 4.1 million in 1986, 4.7 million in 1987, and 5.2 million in 
1938.1 Similarly in Great Britain? it is estimated that the 
total number of young workers from 14 to 17 years of age, 
which fell from 2,068,000 in 1931 to 1,872,000 in 19338, will 
gradually rise again to 2,357,000 in 1987. The same calcula- 
tions, it is true, show that there will then be a further fall 
and that in 1945 the number of juveniles available for employ- 
ment will not exceed 1,861,000. 

It may be added that in Great Britain, according to the 
general census of the population, in April 1931 the number of 
unemployed young workers from 14 to 24 years of age was 
683,781. At the same date there were about 309,000 juveniles 
14 years of age available for employment and only some 20,000 
of these were out of work. Clearly, if all these children had 
been kept at school till they were 15, it would not have been 
difficult to replace those who had jobs by unemployed juveniles 
a little older. Similarly, when there is a return to greater eco- 
nomic activity, it will be easy, in view of actual and anticipated 
technical progress, to make good any shortage of juvenile labour, 
even if the shortage were intensified by raising the school- 
leaving age. Too many juveniles are to-day employed merely 
on light unskilled work. This abuse is all the more serious in 
view of the fact already noted that such jobs come to an end 
after a year or two, leaving the juvenile without any training 
for a future occupation. Even if it pays some employers to 
employ juveniles for unskilled work, from a social point of 
view this is a waste of human effort. In the early stages of 
their working life, juveniles should be employed solely with 
a view to their learning a trade. Most of the jobs at present 
carried out by young unskilled workers can be done by machines, 
or, if this is impossible, by somewhat older young people who 
have not been able to learn a skilled trade for lack of suitable 
capacities. 

Is it necessary to add, in considering the return of prosperity, 
that the first result to be secured must be a rise in the standard 


2 Cf. Grey-Blue Report, p. 6. 
Ibid., p. 5. 


‘ 
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of life, both moral and material, of the masses ? This means 
that if the raising of the school-leaving age is now a necessity 
in order to protect a large number of unemployed young people 
from the demoralising effects of idleness, it will be equally so 
when the economic depression comes to an end, though its 
purpose will then be to raise the general standard of education 
to the level demanded by the return of prosperity. Accordingly 
the measure recommended must not be a provisional one, 
designed to meet a temporary situation, but a permanent 
one, which, although provoked by the depression, none the less 
expresses the confidence felt in the continuance of social pro- 
gress. 

In many countries the raising of the school-leaving age to 
15 will be an innovation, but many others have already adopted 
this course. In various provinces of Canada, in Chile, Haiti, 
Honduras, Norway, and Panama, in some cantons of the Swiss 
Confederation and some provinces of the Union of South Africa, 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and in Uruguay, 
children already have to attend school until they are 15 years 
old. In most States of the United States of America, the Canadian 
province of Ontario, several Swiss cantons, and some South 
African provinces, they have to do so until they are 16 years 
old. It will of course be understood that the extension of the 
period of compulsory school attendance and the raising of the 
age of admission to employment! are two aspects of the same 
question. Since the United States has raised the age of admission 
to employment to 18, it may logically be expected to make 
school attendance compulsory up to the same age, for other- 
wise what are the young people to do in the meanwhile ? 

The examples just cited show that the proposal that the 
International Labour Conference should recommend the raising 
of the school-leaving age and the age of admission to em- 
ployment to 15 years, by way of a start, is a moderate one. 
What will be the effect on the labour market of raising the 
school-leaving age by one year ? To give at any rate a rough 
idea of this effect, it may be recalled that in Germany the 
number of children 14 years of age will continue to be over a 
million until 1940. In England and Wales the number of chil- 
dren aged 14 leaving school in 1935 was estimated at 590,000. 


1 The Grey-Blue Report contains a full summary of national legislative measures 
concerning the school-leaving age and the age of admission to employment. 
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These examples show that the proposed measures would relieve 
the labour market of a considerable number of candidates. 

It must not however be overlooked that there are already 
four International Conventions! fixing the normal age of ad- 
mission to employment at 14 and two others? fixing it at 
18 years. For the first four Conventions, it may be taken that 
if the draft Recommendation now proposed by the Office is 
adopted by the Conference, this will be a step towards a revision 
raising the minimum age laid down in these Conventions to 
15'years. The Office has definitely drawn this conclusion from 
its draft Recommendation and has, in consequence, simul- 
taneously submitted to the Conference a draft Resolution in 
favour of such revision. 

- When an additional year of school attendance is introduced, 
to what use is it to be put ? In the opinion of the Office there 
was no need to lay detailed proposals before this year’s Confer- 
ence, and the draft Recommendation merely suggests that 
“the curricula for juveniles whose period of school attendance 
is prolonged . . . should be designed primarily to improve their 
general education, but should also constitute a general training 
for manual work.’’ This moderate proposal is justifiable for two 
reasons. In the first place, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is not particularly qualified to express views on questions 
of general education, and the international treatment of these 
questions had no doubt best be left to other bodies. In parti- 
cular, there is the International Bureau of Education, under 
whose auspices an international Conference on public education, 
convened by the Swiss Government, was held in July 1934. 
This Conference, which was attended by representatives of 
the competent Ministries of 87 States, adopted a Resolution 
concerning the raising of the school-leaving age, and containing 
twelve sections in which the educational aspects of the problem 
were competently and authoritatively dealt with.* The second 
reason why the Office has not made more detailed proposals 
in regard to the curricula for the additional period is that, while 


2 Conventions of 1919 (Industry), 1920 (Employment at Sea), 1921 (Agricul- 
ture), and 1932 (Non-Industrial Employment). 

* Conventions of 1921 concerning Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) and 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea). 

* Third International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1934. Reso- 
lutions. Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, Year VIII, Third Quarter 
19384, No. 32, pp. 108-109. 
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it is true that elementary education should be a preparation 
either for secondary education, whether general or technical, 
or for training for some manual occupation, the latter alter- 
native, though undoubtedly within the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation, is too important a subject 
to be considered merely as a side issue in a Recommendation 
concerning unemployment among young persons. Moreover, 
the International Labour Conference has already expressed 
its intention of dealing with the problem independently, and 
accordingly the draft Resolution submitted by the Office 
suggests that “ the question of vocational guidance, apprentice- 
ship and technical education of young workers’’ should be 
placed on the agenda of an early Session. 

After this digression, we may return to the unemployed 
young people. Whatever the minimum school-leaving age 
may be, the Conference is asked to recommend that “ juveniles 
over the school-leaving age who are unable to find suitable 
employment should . . . be required to continue full-time atten- 
dance at school until suitable employment is available for 
them.”’ But, it may be asked, how is suitable employment 
to be defined ? It would be hard to lay down a general defi- 
nition, since a given kind of employment may be suitable for 
one worker and not for another. But failing a general definition, 
no one will question the practicability and the utility of such 
an enlightened opinion as would be the result of agreement 
between the education and placing authorities. Moreover, the 
Office suggests that, for the purpose of applying this principle, 
the word “ suitable ’’ shall be taken to refer to the continuity 
of the employment considered and to future prospects in it. 
In other words, the school authorities and the employment 
exchange officials should agree to discourage juveniles who have 
sufficient ability to be trained for a skilled trade from entering 
blind-alley jobs, which attract them by the prospect of imme- 
diate earnings, but give them a bad start in life, as they soon 
come to an end, leaving the young people concerned without 
training for any useful career, and sometimes handicapping 
their whole working life. 

The practice of keeping juveniles at school after they have 
passed the school-leaving age when they are unable to find 
suitable employment is, as a matter of fact, voluntarily adopted 


+ Cf. Grey-Blue Report, pp. 29-31. 
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by parents in general who are not so poor as to be unable to do 
something to improve their children’s prospects. It has been 
found in several countries that as unemployment has spread, 
children have been kept at school longer than is required by 
law. In Great Britain an enquiry carried out by the Ministry 
of Labour in March 1934 showed that out of 36,930 boys and 
girls under 16 years of age registered for employment with the 
public employment exchanges, 23 per cent. of the boys and 17 per 
cent. of the girls were still attending school. It would be desir- 
able to generalise this practice by making it compulsory. 

With the same object of raising the general level of education 
and lessening the pressure of young persons on the employment 
market, the draft submitted by the Office further recommends 
that “ measures should be adopted to encourage juveniles with 
the necessary aptitudes to attend full-time secondary or techni- 
cal schools the regular curricula of which extend beyond the 
minimum school-leaving age.’’ It is also proposed that “ juven- 
iles who are no longer in full-time attendance at school should, 
until they reach the age of 18, be required to attend continuation 
courses providing a combination of general and vocational 
education.”’ Here again the adoption of the Recommendation 
would tend to generalise a practice which has already yielded 
good results in several countries.1 

For young people who are 18 years old or more, other ar- 
rangements are clearly required. Failing normal employment, 
special kinds of work may be made for them; these will be 
discussed later. Let us first consider the educational measures 
that may be taken for their benefit. Here we are no longer 
concerned with ordinary school attendance, but rather with 
special centres for vocational training or re-training, in which 
the work done is mainly practical, though the opportunity 
of giving further general education is not neglected. The draft 
submitted by the Office reads: “ There should be organised 
for unemployed persons between the ages of 18 and 25 voca- 
tional training centres in which some provision is made for 
general education. Whether these centres are to be residential 
or non-residential should be decided according to circumstances.” 
It is obvious that this measure, like those which precede and 
follow it, should apply to young women as well as to young men. 
Interesting experiments have been made in this direction in 
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Great Britain 1, and indeed in many other countries ?, but their 
success is limited by the possibility of really finding employment 
in the occupations for which the young people have been trained. 
Vocational re-education would indeed be a disappointing 
venture if it were only to end in continued unemployment. 

The International Labour Office’s draft Recommendation 
also deals with young people who are unable to secure employ- 
ment on the termination of secondary, technical, or higher 
studies. This section of the draft also contemplates a longer 
period of vocational training, suggesting that measures should 
be adopted : “ (a) . . . to enable them to complete their theoret- 
ical training by obtaining practical experience in industrial, 
commercial and other undertakings ; (b) ... by such methods 
as the provision of free courses and of study and research 
scholarships, to facilitate their continued attendance at the 
institution where they terminated their studies or at some other 
institution for general or vocational education.”” Further 
reference will be made later to the problem of placing young 
people belonging to the categories described as “ intellectual ”’ 
workers. 


RECREATIONAL AND SocIAL SERVICES FOR THE YOUNG 
UNEMPLOYED 


The spare time which unemployed young people have at 
their disposal, whether they like it or not, cannot always be 
entirely devoted to general or vocational education. Such 
work will in many cases fill only a few hours of the day or even 
of the week, and it is therefore necessary to make some provision 
for their recreation, especially as in a period of industrial de- 
pression the unemployed young people have often lost even 
their homes, these having been scattered or broken up by the 
appalling severity of the prevailing unemployment. They 
must therefore be provided with a place where they can go 
instead of hanging about the streets indefinitely. It is recom- 
mended that “ measures for promoting the general and voca- 
tional education of the young unemployed should be accom- 
panied by measures to facilitate the useful and agreeable 


1 Cf. D. C. Tarr: “ Unemployment of Young People in Great Britain”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 166-189. 
2 Cf. Grey-Blue Report, pp. 66-87. 
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utilisation of their spare time, such as the establishment of 
recreational centres, physical training centres, reading rooms, 
etc.”” There has been no attempt to complete the list of possi- 
bilities, which could not claim to be exhaustive since in each 
country and in each locality the door must be left open to any 
measures that may be suggested by circumstances. 

The Office has, however, made it clear that such centres 
should not be open to unemployed young people alone, but also 
to young workers who are in employment, so as to avoid any 
systematic separation which might give the young unemployed 
the feeling that they are outcasts from the rest of the world. 
Further, since one of the chief moral dangers to which un- 
employed young people are exposed is the loss through inaction 
of the sense of individual and collective responsibility which 
is developed by active work, the International Labour Office 
has proposed that each centre, while being under the supervision 
of a qualified person, should as far as possible be managed by the 
unemployed young people themselves. The unemployed should 
also be given opportunities not only for recreation but also for 
doing small jobs such as cleaning and mending their clothes 
and shoes, and also those of their parents and brothers and 
sisters, all of which will help to keep alive the family feeling 
which the hardships of unemployment so often destroy. 

Finally, unemployed young people who have no home, or 
who are travelling to look for employment, ought to be able 
to obtain board and lodging in such institutions as youth 
hostels at little cost. 


AcTION BY TRADE AND PRIVATE ORGANISATIONS 


It is as a rule easier for private bodies, such as trade and 
other associations, than for the public authorities to undertake 
work such as is described above, which calls for considerable 
initiative and for varied and elastic forms of organisation. 
On the other hand, private organisations are often in difficulties 
for lack of funds. It is therefore desirable that the public 
authorities should give financial support to private initiative, 
not only as regards recreational and social services for un- 
employed young people, but also as regards general and voca- 
tional education, for in the latter field, too, private organisations 
may play an important part side by side with the public 
authorities. 
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SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT CENTRES 


Apart from the centres for vocational training or re-training 
mentioned above (notably those in Great Britain), there is a 
rather different type of employment centre which has under- 
gone a remarkable development in a number of countries ', 
and especially in Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Germany, New Zealand, Poland, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 

These institutions, which are often known as “ labour 
camps ”’, are usually intended, like the educational centres, for 
unemployed young people who are over 18 years of age. The 
two types of institution have similar educational aims, and differ 
chiefly in their methods. The training centres provide voca- 
tional training for specific occupations, chosen with reference 
to the prospects they offer of finding openings on the employ- 
ment market. This consideration limits the number of occupa- 
tions for which vocational training can usefully be given and, 
to an even greater extent, the number of unemployed young 
people who can be accepted for training. In the employment 
centres, on the contrary, the aim is not to teach any particular 
trade, and the educational ideal is served by practical work of 

* some kind. Their object is to protect young people from the 
demoralising effects of unemployment by keeping them occupied 
on immediately productive work of one kind or another. Thus 
the purpose of the employment centres is not only educational, 
but includes the attempt to make the unemployed young people 
useful to the community. In this respect there is some analogy 
between the employment centres and public works or relief 
works. The centres differ, however, from ordinary public works 
in offering rates of pay and other conditions of employment 
which are not quite normal. They also differ from relief works 
in that the latter are concerned with the unemployed only 
during working hours, whereas the employment centres form 
the young people into organised groups, not merely for the work 
to be done, but for the whole of their time, which is usually 

spent in a camp or under a common roof. The employment 


1 Cf. Grey-Blue Report, pp. 97-121. Cf. also H. Dusreum : “ Forest Camps 
for Unemployed Young Men in the United States ”’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934; E. J. Ricnes : “ Unemployment Relief Measures 
in New Zealand ”, Idem, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1984 ; J. Rosner : “ Productive 
Occupation for Unemployed Young Workers in Poland”, Idem, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 4, April 1935. 
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centres have therefore to supply all the daily needs of the 
unemployed young people for the time being : work, education, 
recreation, board and lodging. 

The rapid growth of the number of these employment 
centres in a great many countries, in spite of the differences in 
the trend of public opinion from one country to another, seems 
to show that in the present state of things the centres satisfy 
a real need. It cannot be denied, however, that the system 
may involve certain dangers to international co-operation 
and to the workers’ standard of life, dangers which provide 
food for thought. 

There is in the first place the danger of the militarisation 
of youth outside the normal military organisation of a country. 
Some countries do not attempt to conceal the fact that they use 
the labour camps for preparatory military training. If such 
practices were to develop they would impede or complicate still 
further the problem of disarmament, a problem which cannot 
be a matter of indifference to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. In some countries, when public opinion is divided into 
groups which are inclined to take violent action against one 
another, the labour camps, if they are not strictly controlled 
by the authorities, but are left to the initiative of private orga- 
nisations, may also become formidable centres for preparing 
civil war. A third danger, which lies within the more immediate 
purview of the International Labour Office, is the fact that when 
work is done under abnormal conditions of employment by 
young people in labour camps the result may perhaps be that 
it is withdrawn from other workers who might have done it 
for normal wages. If this were so, the labour camps would 
merely be obstructing the normal allocation of opportunities 
for employment. 

With a view to averting these dangers the International 
Labour Office proposes that States which organise special 
employment centres for unemployed young people should be 
recommended to take certain precautions. 

In the first place, attendance at special employment centres 
should be voluntary, subject to the reservation, contained in 
the Draft Convention concerning Unemployment Provision 
adopted by the Conference in 1934, that the right to receive 
benefit or an allowance may be made conditional upon attend- 
ance at an employment centre. Articles 8 and 9 of the Draft 
Convention refer respectively to attendance at a course of 
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vocational or other instruction and the acceptance of employ- 
ment on relief works organised by a public authority ; they do 
not specifically mention labour camps or other employment 
centres, but it would seem that these may well be considered as 
coming within one or other of the two categories contemplated. 

Employment centres should be open to unemployed young 
people only, who should leave as soon as they find normal 
employment. The Office further suggests that an age limit 
should be fixed, which should in no case be higher than 25 years. 
No one should be admitted to an employment centre until 
he has been medically examined and found physically fit for 
the work in view. 

The centres should be so organised as to ensure a high 
standard of hygiene. Hygiene, however, is not only physical 
but also moral. In the interests of the latter it is desirable that 
the unemployed young people in the centres should be able 
to apply methods of self-government, particularly as regards 
discipline. This does not mean that permanent administrative 
staff would be unnecessary ; but such staff, instead of relying 
entirely on authority as a means of action, should remain as 
far as possible in the background and allow the unem: loyed 
young people every opportunity of developing their initiative, 
their co-operative spirit, and their sense of community disci- 
pline. It is by applying such methods, which are the most 
likely to awaken and strengthen a sense of individual respon- 
sibility, that the development in employment centres of a mili- 
taristic spirit, and all it involves in the way of passive obedience, 
can best be avoided. It is also desirable that the young people 
should be separated as little as possible from their families and 
accordingly that the employment centres should not be too 
far from their homes. 

In order to avoid competition between the activity of the 
employment centres and that of workers in normal employ- 
ment it is proposed that the centres “ should only undertake 
work which under prevailing economic conditions would not 
be carried out by workers in normal employment, e.g. manu- 
facturing and other work for the benefit of the centres or other 
unemployed persons. ”’ 

The remuneration of young people employed in special 
centres consists, as a rule, mainly of the board, clothing, and 
lodging supplied to them. The International Labour Office 
proposes that the addition of a cash payment should be recom- 
mended in all cases. Part of this cash payment might be used 
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to cover immediate minor needs, while the remainder might 
be credited to the young people, and handed over to them on 
leaving the centres, so as to help them to return to ordinary 
life. In addition, young people employed in special centres 
should be admitted to social insurance schemes, and the contri- 
butions due in respect of them should be payable by the centres. 
It is especially desirable that the young people should be insured 
against accidents. 

As regards hours of work, the draft Recommendation sub- 
mitted to the Conference proposes that their number should 
be considerably less than forty per week, so as to allow as much 
time as possible in the programme of the centres for general 
education, vocational training, games, sports, and free time. 
With these objects in view the centres should have libraries. 

As regards constitutional organisation, it is recommended 
that employment centres should normally be organised and 
always be supervised by the public authorities. There would 
be no objection to a few small centres remaining private insti- 
tutions, but it is obviously necessary for the public authorities 
to supervise the centres as soon as large numbers of young 
people are concentrated in them. 

Reference has already been made to the necessity for the 
employment centres to have permanent administrative staffs. 
The members of these permanent staffs should be most carefully 
chosen with due regard to the twofold purpose, productive 
and educational, of the centres. They should have a thorough 
knowledge of social questions generally and of the problems 
of youth in particular. There is a point in the draft Recommen- 
dation proposing that measures should be adopted to train 
staff not only for employment centres but also for vocational 
training centres and recreational and social services. This 
training might usefully be given in special centres to which 
unemployed young people with the necessary qualifications 
would be admitted. In addition to the higher posts there are 
intermediate posts; it is recommended that these should be 
reserved for young people in attendance at the centres who have 
suitable qualifications for them. Here again the draft Recom- 
mendation submitted by the Office lays stress on the educational 
value of co-operative methods of management, on the lines of 
those which have already been applied in some schools. ! 


1 Cf. M. CoromBain: “Le Self-Government dans les coopératives scolaires 
en France ”, in a work recently published by the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion : Le Self-Government a l’école. (Publication No. 28.) 
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As a whole, the system of employment centres and perhaps 
also that of vocational training centres and of recreational 
and social services should be placed under the supervision of a 
central council consisting of representatives of the various 
public authorities and competent bodies (public departments 
responsible for placing, public works, agriculture, public health, 
safety, education, and other aspects of the welfare of the young, 
and the most representative organisations of workers and 
employers). The draft Recommendation also provides that 
some of these representatives should be women. 

The last points in this part of the draft form a connecting 
link with the next part since they refer to questions of placing. 
In this connection, it is important that the stay in an employ- 
ment centre should not be merely a lull in the storm, a tempo- 
rary respite between two periods of unemployment. As far as 
possible steps should be taken to find employment for young 
people leaving the centres after a normal stay in them; for 
this purpose close collaboration should be established between 
the centres and the public employment exchanges. A more 


original idea, which comes from Poland}, is that young people 
who have acquired a certain esprit de corps in an employment 
centre should form co-operative working groups for employ- 
ment on land settlement schemes, public works, or handicrafts. 


PLACING AND DEVELOPMENT OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR NORMAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


There is surely no need to lay stress on the importance 
of the part the public employment exchanges have to play in 
dealing with the problem of unemployment and organising 
the employment market.? Their task is particularly difficult 
as regards juveniles, since they are expected to give vocational 
guidance, to exercise great care in the selection of a suitable 
occupation, and even to follow up the workers they have placed 
so as to correct any mistakes that may have been made to the 
detriment of a young worker’s subsequent career. 

It is therefore desirable that a more general application 
should be given to the methods adopted in countries which 


1 Cf. J. ROSNER : op. cit. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrFiceE: Employment Exchanges: An Inter- 
national Study of Placing Activities. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 18. 
Geneva, 1933. 
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have the most advanced systems of placing and have organised 
special services within their national systems for the placing 
of juveniles up to 18 years of age. These special services should, 
and usually do, include a vocational guidance department, or 
should at least be in close touch with any autonomous institu- 
tions for vocational guidance that there may be. ! 

Some countries, and in particular Italy, have made it com- 
pulsory for both employers and persons seeking employment 
to apply to the public employment exchanges. On the basis 
of the experiments that have already been made on these lines, 
the Office has included in the draft Recommendation to be 
submitted to the Conference a proposal that “ employers should 
be required to notify the local placing service for juveniles of 
vacancies for juveniles below 18 years of age and of any en- 
gagements of such juveniles which they may have made without 
recourse to the placing service.’’ Such notifications are necessary 
if there is to be any adequate co-ordination of vocational 
guidance, which is based on a study of personal qualities, and 
placing activities, which must allow for future economic devel- 
opments and prevent young persons from crowding into occu- 
pations where the demand for labour is already saturated or 
falling off. The object of notifying engagements made directly 
by the employer is to facilitate the application of the next 
point in the draft, which makes juvenile placing services respon- 
sible for supervising the results of the placings made and for 
changing such placings whenever this is desirable, so as to 
secure for the person concerned the best prospects in an occu- 
pation corresponding to his qualifications. With this end in 
view the placing services should maintain close relations with 
the vocational guidance services, apprenticeship committees, 
education authorities, and all other public or private institu- 
tions interested in young persons. 

The main function of placing services in the struggle against 
unemployment is to direct unemployed young people to vacan- 
cies which they might otherwise not hear of. In this connection 
it is to be noted that in some districts industry has undergone 
so marked and apparently permanent a decline that there are 
no prospects of employment locally for young people. The 
draft Recommendation therefore suggests that measures should 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFice : Les problémes de l’orientation profes- 
sionnelle. Studies and Reports, Series J, No. 4. Geneva, 1935. (This study is at 
present available in French only ; the English edition is in preparation.) 
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be taken to direct young people in such districts to expanding 
occupations and to transfer them to districts in which such 
occupations are carried on. This, of course, would in no way 
obstruct the alternative measure, which is to create new indus- 
tries and new occupations in districts suffering from severe 
economic decline. 

The draft submitted by the Office also refers to the inter- 
national exchange of student employees and suggests that Govern- 
ments should be invited to conclude bilateral agreements for 
the purpose of facilitating such exchanges. 1 

The draft further seeks to increase the number of posts 
available for unemployed young people by recommending 
that in periods of severe unemployment the system of sharing 
out normal work in rotation should be applied particularly 
to young workers, and that the reduction of hours of work 
should be pursued with special vigour in respect of employ- 
ment in which young people engage. 

The special problem of finding employment for young intel- 
lectual workers calls for separate consideration. The draft 
Recommendation proposes that the pensionable age of public 
officials should be reduced to 60 years and that public officials 
should be prohibited from holding more than one post. The 
direct effect of this measure, however, will not be as great as 
the indirect effects to be expected in favour of young intellectual 
workers from the application of most of the measures recom- 
mended. The raising of the school-leaving age, the development 
of vocational training, and the founding of recreational, social, 
and educational services and employment centres for unem- 
ployed young people of all categories, will mean the opening 
up of new opportunities for employment for young people who 
have the necessary qualifications for executive, educational, 
administrative, or supervisory posts in these institutions. 

On the other hand, some young intellectual workers may 
see a danger of increased competition as a result of the proposals 
not only to extend elementary education but also to encourage 
secondary education. Are not these measures likely to increase, 
in the near future, the number of candidates for entry to the 
universities and consequently to the occupations requiring 
a university training, which are already said to be overcrowded ? 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 2, Aug. 1930, pp. 199-208 : 
“ International Exchanges of Young Workers ”’. 
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It is no doubt true that there are already far too many candidates 
for employment in many of the occupations for which a univer- 
sity degree is usually required. No doubt, too, it would be 
desirable—and this should be the task of well-organised voca- 
tional guidance services—to advise young people, before it is too 
late, not to enter such occupations. It should however be remem- 
bered that when equilibrium between supply and demand breaks 
down, it may be restored not only by reducing the larger 
side of the inequality but also by increasing the smaller. Many 
occupations appear to be overcrowded, the medical professions, 
for instance, because in a great many countries the population 
as a whole cannot yet afford to pay for the medical advice and 
attendance necessary to maintain or restore their health. The 
fundamental condition for an expansion of the occupations 
broadly described as intellectual is a rise in the standard of 
life of the masses. In particular, for the occupations and pro- 
fessions concerned with the production of non-material wealth, 
the raising of the mental and moral standard of life of the masses 
might raise the demand for their services to heights hitherto 
undreamed-of. 

In these circumstances the remedy lies not in an intellectual 
Malthusianism, but on the contrary in the expansion of all 
forms of education. This expansion will no doubt entail far- 
reaching reforms in the curricula of all kinds of education, 
whether elementary, secondary, or university, whether voca- 
tional or general. These reforms cannot be discussed here. 
Of one thing there can be no doubt : all kinds of workers, whether 
manual or intellectual, nowadays consider that they are entitled 
to a general education of the highest standard, and anyone 
who is really anxious to have such an education should be given 
the necessary opportunity, whatever his future career is to be. 
A French Minister of Education, Mr. Mallarmé, said recently ! : 
“A university diploma is not a letter of credit payable by 
the community. I am aware that for a great many years the 
fact of having received an education has been considered as 
conferring social rather than intellectual status. Henceforth 
people will have to be content with education for its own sake. 
Let us by all means hold competitive examinations for the 


1 Quoted by M. Korscunic: Planless Education, an International Study of 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions. Preliminary Report presented to the 
Tenth Session of the Committee of Representatives of International Student Orga- 
nisations, Geneva, 10 and 11 April 1935, by the International Student Service. 
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placing of intellectuals, but let such placing be treated as 
something quite independent of the university’s magnificent 
task, which is to spread culture and learning as widely as pos- 
sible.’ It is in the same spirit that the International Labour 
Office proposes to recommend, in regard to young people who 
are unable to secure employment on the termination of secon- 
dary or higher studies, that measures should be adopted “ to 
divert such persons from over-crowded occupations and to 
counteract all prejudices which keep them out of manual occu- 
pations. ”’ 


STATISTICS 


The necessary basis of all effective action against an evil 
is accurate knowledge of it — a knowledge which for social 
evils can only be acquired through statistics. It is accordingly 
proposed that Governments should be asked to throw all pos- 
sible light on the unemployment of young people, in particular 
by including in their general unemployment statistics a special 
heading for unemployed persons under 25 years of age, who 
should be classified by sex, age (juveniles under 18 years of 
age, and young adults from 18 to 24 inclusive, being classi- 
fied separately), and occupation. It would also be desirable 
to distinguish between those who have already been in employ- 
ment and those who have not, and, in the case of the latter, 
to know what occupation they intend to enter. 

In the absence of regular statistics, or to supplement them, 
special enquiries should be made in order to obtain the above 
information in regard to the unemployment of young people, 
and also complementary information on such matters as the 
length of unemployment and the occupational history of the 
persons concerned. 


* 
* * 


To conclude this brief survey of a subject which is as com- 
plex as it is serious, one possible objection may be forestalled. 
All the measures proposed here are expensive. Are they not 
more than a great many States can afford ? Here we are ap- 
proaching the root of the problem of unemployment. If so many 
workers are unemployed, is it not because there is not a suffi- 
cient demand for the product of their work? But effective 
demand implies a readiness to spend. Ought not Governments 
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then to set an example, as some of them have realised they 
should do, by following a policy of business expansion, more 
especially by carrying out public works on a large scale and 
incurring other expenditure of social value? 

Who will deny that expenditure calculated to save the 
younger generations from the mental and moral degradation 
to which prolonged unemployment exposes them is of the 
utmost utility ? The future of humanity is at stake. By accept- 
ing the expenditure necessary to deal with unemployment 
among young people, the States will not only be protecting 
the future of humanity, but will also be putting up an effective 
reaction against certain factors in the present depression, which 
have their origin in the refusal to spend. 


Keonomie Recovery and 
Labour Market Problems in Sweden: II’ 


by 


Bertil OHLIN 


ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF THE RECOVERY 


It will be obvious that it is impossible to determine how 
much of the revival has been due to each of a number of 
“causes ”’. What happens is always the outcome of everything 
that precedes it. Had one of the preceding circumstances been 
absent, the subsequent course of events would have been 
more or less different. If an attempt is made to estimate how 
much lower the Swedish national income would have been 
in 1934 if each of the favourable circumstances had in turn 
been absent, in order to form an opinion as to how much each 
of them contributed to the recovery, it will be found that 
the sum total of all the “ increases’ in income due to all the 
factors taken separately far exceeds the improvement that has 
actually taken place. This is not only because there have 
also been unfavourable factors at work, which if unhampered 
would have brought about a decline in economic activity ; it 
is also due to the fact that each circumstance alone, or some 
two or more of them, may be necessary for a certain development, 
but only all of them together may be sufficient to produce it. 

Nevertheless, an estimate of how much lower the national 
income would have been if, for instance, foreign demand had 
not increased or if the Government had not resorted to large-scale 
borrowing, gives some indication of the order of magnitude 
of the influence of the various factors. 

An attempt will be made below to arrive at such estimates 
of the quantitative importance of the different “causes ”’ of 
the recovery. As a background we must use the account given 


1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 4, April 1935, pp. 498-511. 
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above of the magnitude of the revival. A general indication of 
its importance is perhaps best obtained through a measurement 
of the percentage increase in the national income from 1932 to 
1984. In the writer’s opinion this increase was round about 
20 per cent. The production of manufacturing industries 
increased by 25 per cent. The rise in the income of the farmers 
can be estimated at 15-20 per cent. Turnover in retail trade 
rose much less than one-fifth, but this is to be explained by the 
fact that a large part of the increase in income was saved. It 
is doubtful whether in 1982 there were any net savings at all. 
In 1984, on the other hand, the volume of investment in Sweden 
was not very much lower than during the good years. As 
already mentioned, the consumption of ordinary iron and steel 
was greater than in 1929. A very conservative estimate is 
that total investments—measured on a 10-15 per cent. lower 
price level—were not less than three-fourths of the 1929 figure, 
or about 500 million kronor. A large part of the savings went 
to finance public works and building and certain amounts 
were used for filling up depleted stocks. On the whole, the 
best estimate the writer can make of the national income is 
that it rose from about 5,000 million kronor in 1932 to 1,000 mil- 
lion more in 1984. About one-half of the new income seems 
to have gone into the production of new capital equipment, 
while consumption rose by something like 10 per cent. All 
these estimates, which are necessarily rather rough although 
based on knowledge derived from the Social Science Institute’s 
investigations into the national income during the twenties, 
are in terms of money. As the retail price level has been prac- 
tically constant during the last three years and the wholesale 
prices of producers’ goods have risen by about 10 per cent., not 
much adjustment is needed to get an idea of the quantitative 
changes. 

The questions now to be examined are the following and 
others of a similar kind: How much has the Swedish national 
income been raised by the increase in the total value of exports ? 
How much by public borrowing to cover budget deficits and 
public works ? The attempt to answer them is of course subject 
to the qualifications mentioned above. 


The Increase in Foreign Demand 


The increase in the value of Swedish exports during the 
last two years cannot be attributed solely to a more intense 
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foreign demand for Swedish commodities. Sweden continued 
to depreciate her currency, the gold value of which fell from 
67 per cent. of gold par during the first quarter of 1933—the 
value was a little lower during the second half of the preceding 
year—to 56 per cent. of gold par in the second half of 1934. If 
the gold value of all other currencies had remained constant, a 
considerable rise in Swedish export prices and export values 
might have been expected, even if conditions of foreign demand 
had not changed at all. As a matter of fact, however, the 
average quotations in Stockholm of currencies of the so-called 
sterling group and of several of the Danube States did not rise. 
The only currencies that appreciated in Stockholm were those 
that were maintained at gold par—belonging to countries 
representing about half the Swedish imports and less than 
half her exports—and the value of the United States dollar 
fell by about 30 per cent. In view of the fact that all Sweden’s 
most important competitors also depreciated their currencies, 
it is not certain to what extent the changes in the world’s 
monetary situation from 1982 to 1984 made the conditions 
for Swedish exports more favourable and thus contributed 
to the increase in her export values. It seems certain that the 
improvement in business conditions abroad and the consequent 
shift in demand exercised a much greater influence. 

The value of Swedish exports during the first half of 1933 was 
practically the same as during the same period of the preceding 
year. During the second half of 1933 it was no less than 120 mil- 
lion kronor above the 1982 level: even allowing for the effect 
of the 1982 labour dispute, a real improvement of about 100 mil- 
lion had taken place. In 1934, as already described, the tendency 
continued ; the total value of exports in that year was higher 
than the 1982 figure by no less than 347 million kronor, a rise 
of about 36 per cent. In terms of gold the increase was 14 per 
cent. 

These figures do not denote a rise in the national income 
of exactly the same amount. Especially during 1933 stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers and traders (e.g. of timber) 
were considerably reduced. During 1934, on the other hand, 
stocks in the hands of producers were almost certainly increased. 
This means that the improvement in the general export situation 
led to a certain amount of investment, which raised the national 
income during 1984 by more than the rise in export values. 

The indirect effects of increased incomes in the export 
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industries can be grouped under two headings: the reaction 
of consumers’ demand and the reaction of investment demand. 
The latter has not been confined to re-stocking. Many sawing 
establishments have bought new machinery and some exporting 
iron and steel mills have also spent money on improving their 
productive equipment. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
estimate the size of the amounts involved. Furthermore, these 
investments have been stimulated by the general improvement 
in Swedish business conditions and are not to be attributed to the 
better export conditions alone. The writer’s own impression 
is that only a small part of the new investment activity in 1934 
was in the export industries; it is known that several firms 
paid off a part of their bank debts instead. Much more has 
been done in industries producing for the home market. 

The other indirect effects—the reaction of consumers’ demand 
—are still more difficult to estimate. Figures for retail trade 
in districts dominated by the export industries were naturally 
very low during the second and third quarters of 1982—the 
period of the labour dispute—and improved considerably 
during the last quarter. A further improvement seems to have 
taken place only in the last quarter of 1988. Hence the great 
improvement in the second half of that year in the home-market 


industries producing consumers’ goods must have been to a 
very large extent due to other causes than increased demand 
coming from higher incomes in the export industries. In 1934, 
on the other hand, the larger incomes in export trades must 
have reacted on consumption. 


Monetary Policy 

Apart from its influence on exports the currency policy 
of the Bank of Sweden has been a favourable factor in two 
ways. The depreciation of the krona has stimulated the home- 
market industries. Furthermore, the Bank’s large purchases 
of gold, foreign exchange, and State securities have eased the 
money market and contributed towards a fall in interest rates. 
A third, although less important, aspect should perhaps also 
be mentioned. The stable relation between the pound sterling 
and the krona, which has been “ pegged ’’ temporarily to the 
pound, has helped to create a feeling of stability which Swedish 
business men are convinced has had advantageous effects. 

The transition to a paper standard in 1931 practically 
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ended the period of deflation in Sweden. Obviously the depres- 
sion would have been much intensified in the following years 
if the deflation had continued. Such a deepening of the depres- 
sion might well have had more disastrous results in Sweden 
than in other countries, as the breakdown of the Kreuger 
concern in the early spring of 1932 put a particularly severe 
pressure on the Swedish financial system. 

This article, however, is concerned only with the period 
of recovery. It is beyond dispute that the revival in the home- 
market industries has been to a large extent due to the depre- 
ciation of the krona, which has raised the prices of many goods 
imported from gold-standard countries. Some people thought 
that the stimulus from the depreciation would last only a few 
months and would then disappear. They based this opinion 
on the course of events in the twenties, when cost and price 
levels were believed to have adapted themselves to the new 
foreign exchange relations after a few months, in cases where 
no new depreciation occurred. Be this as it may, the writer 
is of opinion that the adaptation at that period would have 
required not months but years. During a severe depression, 
characterised by large surplus capacity in manufacturing 
industries, transport, and trade, it was in any case to be expected 
that this adjustment of costs and prices would come about 
much more slowly. These expectations were fulfilled both in 
Sweden and elsewhere. Costs did not move upwards in countries 
with depreciated currencies, and their reduction in most of 
the gold-standard countries was only a fraction of what would 
have corresponded to the altered foreign exchange relation. 
Thus industry in the former countries obtained competitive 
advantages which have lasted through the three years of paper 
currency regime. It is not even true to say that these advantages 
have become less important for Sweden as the slow deflation 
in the gold-standard countries has proceeded. The moderate 
further depreciation of the krona has offset this tendency 
towards a reduction of the extra competitive power given by 
the transition to paper money. In addition, manufacturing 
industries in Sweden did not at first regard the high quotations 
of the continental currencies as likely to be lasting, and therefore 
did not dare to expand their productive capacity with a view 
to conquering a larger share of the home market. Only slowly 
did they grow accustomed to the idea that this foreign exchange 
relation might last for many years. As the preparation for 
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the production of new qualities or new goods, formerly imported 
from abroad, then required considerable time, the favourable 
effects on Swedish production and employment were felt more 
in the past two years than in 1982. The general return of 
optimism in 1933, due probably to a multitude of circumstances, 
also played a certain part in’ this respect. Naturally, too, the 
new employment came not only through the substitution of 
home for foreign goods but also through the investment which 
was needed in many home-market industries to enable them 
to expand their production. 

It will perhaps be asked whether there is not a contradiction 
between this train of reasoning and the fact mentioned above 
that Swedish import prices did not rise. It must, however, 
be remembered that the import price index includes very few 
finished manufactured articles, which have undoubtedly become 
more expensive in Swedish currency than they were in 1931. 
The relative share in Swedish imports of such goods not included 
in the price index, and bought from gold-standard countries at 
considerably increased prices, has become so small that the 
import price index would be little affected if they were included. 
Yet it is this very reduction in the importation of such goods 
that has meant a large increase in employment in certain 
Swedish home-market industries, e.g. textile mills, and iron and 
steel mills producing ordinary iron. It should be observed that 
Sweden has two different types of iron industry : the production 
of high-quality steel, which is exported all over the world in 
spite of high duties; and the production of ordinary iron and 
iron goods, e.g. for building purposes, of which Sweden has 
been a regular importer in spite of the fact that the home 
industry is assisted by import duties. In both branches produc- 
tion in 1934 was substantially higher than in 1929, but the 
increase was a little greater in the latter branch than in the 
former. Hence the improvement in Swedish iron and steel 
production since 1982 has its origin in an expanding home 
market quite as much as in a growing foreign demand. Invest- 
ment in the iron and steel industry itself is chiefly confined to 
the home-market branch. 

It is obviously out of the question to make any estimate 
of how much smaller the production in Swedish home-market 
industries would have been if a different monetary policy 
had been pursued. 

So far only one aspect of monetary policy has been touched 
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on, namely, the depreciation. It is not a mere chance that the 
Swedish currency has fallen to 7 per cent. below the pound 
sterling, and has remained there since the spring of 1933. It 
has indeed been a managed currency. In September 1931, 
when Sweden followed Great Britain away from the gold 
standard, the principle was laid down that “the purchasing 
power of the krona in the hands of the consumer ”’ should be 
maintained. As there was at that time a certain scare of infla- 
tion, the Bank of Sweden restricted credit severely and succeeded 
in checking the tendency towards rising prices on the wholesale 
market. In the light of later developments this proved to be 
a mistake. For when the monetary programme was modified so as 
to recommend a rise in wholesale prices—but not more than 
should be compatible with only a small rise in the cost of living 
— the depression mentality had gained so much ground that for 
some time no rise in prices could be brought about. In a severe 
depression the only method of raising prices that is as a rule 
likely to succeed is either to depreciate the currency or to 
expand internal credit to such a point that it brings about a 
sufficient expansion of demand and production to absorb a 
substantial part of the surplus producing capacity. 


Ficure 8. WHoLESALE PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING IN SWEDEN, 1932-1934 
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A = Wholesale price index of the Board of Trade (Kommerskollegium) ; base : 1913 = 100. 
(Average for 1927-1929 = 145.) 

B = Cost-of-living index of the Social Board (Socialstyrelsen); base: July 1914 = 100. 
tee the of coth average for 1927-1929 ='171.) 


Figure 3 shows that the wholesale price level kept a sur- 
prising stability until the spring of 1938, but that the downward 
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trend was clearly noticeable, even though it was insignificant 
in comparison with the deflation that took place in gold-standard 
countries. It was only when the turn of the business cycle 
came in the spring of 1933 that the curve began to rise. The 
cost of living was practically constant all the time. 

This does not signify that the course of prices was unaffected 
by monetary policy, or even that the ambitious declarations 
of the Government’s financial programme had no perceptible 
results. These. declarations undoubtedly helped to create a 
feeling in business circles that the risk of a large reduction in 
the general price level had disappeared, and thus contributed 
towards an increase of confidence. The stable exchange rates 
within the sterling group had a similar influence. Furthermore, 
the existence of the programme prevented the Bank of Sweden 
from letting the krona rise to parity with the pound sterling 
in 1982-1933, a course which at that time would have depressed 
the wholesale price level. From the autumn of 1931 onwards 
the Bank bought gold and foreign exchange for more than 
700 million kronor. It also bought considerable amounts of 
State securities, chiefly in connection with official action to 
strengthen the position of some private banks. The result 
was that the rediscounts of the commercial banks, which in 
April 1982 amounted to 240 million kronor, disappeared, and 
that these banks have since the autumn of 1938 kept on sight 
account with the Bank from 200 to 400 million kronor. The 
position of some of them was somewhat strained in 1932, and 
tendencies to restrict credit would have been inevitable after 
the Kreuger crisis but for the rapid change in the situation 
due to the Bank’s purchases. Since then, as the above-men- 
tioned figures indicate, the money market has become extremely 
liquid. There can be no doubt that this glut on the money 
market has been one of the chief factors in bringing about the 
fall in the long-term rate of interest, which has come down to 
3 per cent., or at least 1 per cent. below the pre-war level. 

The decline in interest rates as shown in Figure 4 is all the 
more striking as the policy of large-scale public borrowing might 
well have been expected to exercise an influence in the opposite 
direction. The surplus of money in the commercial banks also 
made them more willing to extend credit and in that way made it 
easier for business men to finance new production. House building 
is a field where cheap capital has begun to exercise a consider- 
able influence, and is likely to do so still more during 1935. 
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Ficure 4. CuRrRENCY DEPRECIATION AND EFFECTIVE RATE OF INTEREST 
ON STATE Bonps IN SWEDEN, 1932-1934 
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A = Gold value of the krona per cent. of the former gold parity, measured by the Dutch 
florin quotation in Stockholm (monthly average). 
B = Effective rate of interest on seven securities ; from August 1934 onwards, only the 1888 


As building activity was well maintained in most parts of Sweden 
up to the beginning of 1933, it is a striking fact that by the 
summer of 1934 it was already in full swing again. 

On the whole, Sweden’s monetary policy has been highly 
successful, in spite of the fact that the Board of the Bank did 
not at first realise the decisive importance of large open-market 
operations. Fortunately, their hands were forced by the surplus 
of foreign exchange, arising partly from the excess of credit 
items in trade and service transactions with other countries— 
an excess due no doubt largely to the depreciation of the krona 
—and partly from the export of large quantities of privately 
owned foreign bonds. ‘The Bank’s purchases of this foreign 
exchange made the money market liquid early in 1933. Since 
then the Bank’s policy has been firm and consistent, and has 
been directed in various ways towards supporting the tendency 
towards a reduction in interest levels. 

The goal of Swedish monetary policy is the stability and 
development of industry and trade. A certain rise in the whole- 
sale price level—which would bring it into harmony with cost 
conditions—was therefore laid down as the immediate aim. 
The rise which has taken place in the last two years seems to 
have been almost sufficient for this purpose, to judge from the 
earnings of Swedish industry in 1934. The external value of 
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the Swedish currency is, on the other hand, a secondary con- 
sideration. Stable relations with the sterling group are desirable 
and will no doubt be maintained as long as they are compatible 
with the desired price movement. But there can be little doubt 
that if wholesale prices in Great Britain should begin either 
to fall considerably or to rise quickly, the pegging of the krona 
to the pound would come to an end. 

Finally, a lesson may be stressed which can be learnt from 
the experience both of Sweden and of other paper-standard 
countries. The surprising constancy of the cost of living and 
its decline in gold-standard countries demonstrates that gold 
in itself is no guarantee of stability, and that paper currency 
is not identical with violent inflation. Some of the countries 
which now cling to the gold standard in spite of the deflation 
it entails are apt to generalise from their own experience in the 
twenties in a way which recent developments in the sterling 
group of countries have shown to be unjustified. The adoption 
of a managed paper currency in Sweden has made it possible 
to re-establish a relation between costs and prices which is not 
far from enabling producers to reap a normal profit, when their 
productive capacity is utilised to a normal extent. 


Financial Policy and Public Works 


Financial traditions in Sweden are rather orthodox and strict. 
Borrowing was used only for productive purposes which were 
expected to yield the State sufficient profit to cover interest 
charges. Railways constructed partly for military purposes, 
office buildings, etc., were financed by means of taxation. 
During the good years 1927-1931 current revenue exceeded 
current expenditure—excluding productive investments—by 
something like 200 million kronor. 

With the advent of the severe depression in 1931 the situa- 
tion changed. The budget for the financial year July 1931 to 
June 1932 was balanced in less orthodox fashion; the year 
ended with a deficit, and not less than 70 million kronor in all 
had to be financed otherwise than out of current revenue. For 
the sake of simplicity such operations will be described below 
as “financed by borrowing”’. In addition to this 70 million 
a similar sum was borrowed for productive investments, which 
in Sweden are entered under the heading “ expenditure for the 
increase of capital ’’. 
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In the next budget (1932-1933), which covered the period 
of the depth of the depression, borrowing for productive invest- 
ments was—curiously enough—reduced to 50 million, apart 
from a sum of money that was used simply to strengthen the 
financial position of the iron ore company, in which the State 
holds a large interest. However, the deficit in the rest of the 
budget rose to a sum total of about 110 million, including 
amounts taken from various funds. Hence borrowing for total 
real expenditure was about 160 million, or somewhat higher than 
the preceding year. 

The budget for 1933-1934 was based by the new Socialist 
Government on new principles. To finance unemployment 
relief during a period of depression by means of loans was 
declared to be sound, as this would help to maintain purchasing 
power, provided that the borrowing was so effected as not to 
restrict the credit given to private industry. Only through such 
a policy would it be possible to escape not only the cutting 
down of desirable expenditure but also an increase in taxation 
that would weigh heavily on industry and trade. It would 
however be prudent to provide for the amortisation of such 
temporary borrowing over a short period of years by setting 
aside the income from certain taxation—an increased inherit- 
ance tax—for this purpose. In the long run, the financial 
position of the State would not be weakened ; the heavy finan- 
cial burden of the depression would merely be spread over a 
certain number of years. 

According to this new budget, borrowing for productive 
public works—which had always been financed in this way— 
would be increased to 100 million kronor. Owing to delay in 
starting these works only 65 million was actually spent before 
the financial year ended in June 1934, to which sum should 
be added about 15 million remaining from the previous budget. 
As regards expenditure which would normally have been 
financed out of current revenue, it was proposed to borrow 
168 million for unemployment relief—relief works, cash allow- 
ances, etc.—and for certain building purposes. Furthermore, 
certain kinds of “ savings ’’ which meant a hidden deficit were 
made; these, however, were covered by the surplus which the 
budget ultimately gave owing to an under-estimate of certain 
items of revenue. Of the proposed extraordinary loan expendi- 
ture of 168 million, which was accepted by the Riksdag, only 
98 million was actually spent. In addition, extraordinary 
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amortisation amounted to 24 million, so that the sum total of 
expenditure financed by borrowing must have amounted to 
about 155 million. This sum was about the same as the corres- 
ponding sum for the preceding year, 1932-38. As more than 
half the money was spent in the first half of 1934, there was 
certainly no increase—perhaps even a small reduction—in 
the rate of loan expenditure in the second half of 1933 as 
compared with the preceding budget, which had in theory 
been based on the old financial principles. On the other 
hand, 1934 saw a decided speeding-up of loan expenditure 
for public works, in particular after the end in February of the 
labour dispute in the building trades in the towns. As some 
of the State money was used as subsidies to municipalities 
to cover a part of the cost of public works and some more 
was used as subsidies for the improvement of private houses 
in country districts, it seems certain that the total loan expendi- 
ture due to State action during the first half of 1934 much 
exceeded the sums borrowed by the State; it is probable that 
it was not far short of twice the corresponding expenditure 
in the first half of the preceding year. 

It should be noted that in this account of the financial 
policy one important transaction is missing, namely, the pur- 
chase of surplus stocks of wheat and rye by means of borrowed 
money, to a total of about 30 million kronor in the summer of 
1983 and 35 million in the following summer. This was in 
reality a Government transaction, although handled by a 
semi-official association with money borrowed from the State; 
it will be referred to again below in the account of agricultural 
policy. 

Formally, the budget for 1934-35 differed very little from 
the pr ceding one, but the credits voted have been much more 
fully spent than in the preceding year. The actual loan 
expenditure during the second half of 1934—not coun:ing the 
purchase of cereals—reached 1380 million kronor, which meant 
some increase compared with the first half of the year. 

As no increase in loan expenditure took place during 1933, 
it is evident that the new financial policy cannot explain the 
turn of the business cycle in the spring. Some defendants 
of the new policy have claimed too much for it. It is, however, 
equally unjustifiable to conclude that it had no influence in the 
business recovery, as the large amount of borrowing must 
have exercised a favourable influence on the volume of income 
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all through the depression—both in the decline and in the 
revivai—in the way indicated above. During 1931-82, other 
tendencies were stronger, so that economic conditions grew 
worse, while in the following year some of these other factors 
tended to promote recovery. Not until 1934 was the stimu- 
lating influence of loan expenditure substantially strengthened, 
and only then did it help to quicken the pace of the revival. 
In judging this last influence, it should be borne in mind that 
the general improvement in the economic situation led to so 
large an increase in the State revenue that if the budget had 
been handled in the same way as in earlier years when orthodox 
principles played a greater part—although the deficit figures 
above show that it was largely lip service that was paid to these 
principles—the deficit and hence the amount of loan expendi- 
ture during 1934 would have been smaller than in 1933. Owing 
to the change in policy it was instead about twice as large. __ 

The budget proposals for the year 1935-36, which were 
before the Riksdag in January of this year, do not ask for any 
borrowing for unemployment relief or non-productive public 
works, although certain sums from the previous budget are 
still available. As Sweden is no longer in a depression the 
time for such temporary borrowing has passed. But this 
does not mean a return to the old principles, and it is in complete 
accord with the theory that the public finances should exercise 
a certain stabilising influence on the business cycle. When 
good business conditions return, the exceptional loans are 
to be repaid. In the present budget the sums set aside for 
repayment are offset by certain hidden deficit items, so that 
taken as a whole the budget is not more than balanced. 

It should be added that Sweden’s financial position has 
not been seriously damaged by the borrowings of the last 
four years. This is perhaps most clearly seen from a comparison 
of the interest payments on the State debt, which will be less 
than 100 million during the next budget year, with the expected 
revenue from productive investments and funds, which amounts 
to over 180 million. Thus no taxation is required for the interest 
service. 

While it seems to be beyond dispute that the policy of 
budget surpluses during good years. and deficits during the 
depression had a stabilising influence on economic conditions, 
it is also evident that the concentration of the loan expenditure 
in 1934, when industry and trade were well on their way out 
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of the depression, was unfortunate. The new policy should 
have been begun two years earlier and preparations made 
for it in advance. In 1934 the time was ripe for a gradual 
reduction in public works rather than for an increase. 

In any case the influence of the new financial policy on 
economic conditions in 1984 must have been considerable. 
State and municipal loan expenditure must have been some- 
where between 150 and 200 million kronor more than it 
would have been under the old policy, and was at least 100 
million kronor higher than it was in 1982; the national income 
was therefore increased by more than this amount. While 
these are important sums, they are far below the increase in 
the value of Swedish exports, which reached almost 350 million; 
it is probably safe to conclude, therefore, that the increased 
borrowing was a much less important factor in promoting 
the general recovery. There is also no reason for assuming 
that the secondary demand arising from income due to the 
new financial policy was relatively greater than that brought 
about through export revival. On the contrary, the influence 
of the latter on the balance of payments and the purchases 
of foreign exchange by the Bank of Sweden, and thereby and 
in other ways on the capital market, has no parallel among 
the indirect effects of the new financial policy. 

The amount of employment given by public works is of 
course partly dependent on the level of the wages paid. Before 
1933 the practice in Sweden was that wages paid for relief 
work—road construction, forest clearing, etc.—were about 
15 per cent. lower than the open-market wages of unskilled 
labour in the district concerned. No unemployed worker, 
skilled or unskilled, obtained help of any kind unless he was 
willing to accept work on that condition. In 1933 two funda- 
mental changes were made in this policy. A large part of the 
public works that were started to reduce unemployment was 
to be handled in the same way as ordinary productive works, 
and thus naturally paid at regular tariff wage rates; on relief 
works proper, on the other hand, the wage was to be equal 
to the open-market wage of unskilled labour in the district. 
Some people feared that this would cause a flow of labour 
from agriculture, where wages are lower than the lowest unskilled 
wage in many manufacturing regions. Up to the end of 1934, 
however, these tendencies seem to have been insignificant, 
and agriculture has on the whole not had serious difficulties 
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in getting sufficient labour. The Unemployment Commission, 
which organises the State relief works and supervises the 
municipal relief works which receive State subsidies, naturally 
has its attention on these and similar difficulties 1, and tries to 
restrict employment on relief works when dangers of this 
kind arise. It is still too early to say whether the new system 
has given rise to any serious disadvantages. Against such 
possible disadvantages must be set the gain that the relief 
works are now not so unpopular as they used to be. 

The employment directly created on these various public 
works during 1984 reached very great proportions. During 
the second half of the year the number employed on the new 
“regular”? public works—not ordinary productive investments 
in electrification of railways, etc., and not relief works—and 
in private building activity dependent upon official subsidies 
was estimated at 34,000. This is a considerable part of the 
total reduction of 70,000 in the number of applicants for 
unemployment assistance that took place from the second 
half of 1988 to the same period in 1934. Almost certainly, 
however, some of the 84,000 were not among those receiving 
assistance in 1933. Relief works, for their part, employed 
almost 40,000 persons, or about half the number seeking unem- 
ployment assistance. (It should be noted that workers on 
relief jobs are counted as unemployed.) Apart from the 
number who are without work but fail to report as unemployed, 
the total number of workers with no jobs of any kind was 
therefore not more than 40,000 in the autumn of 1934. The 
winter of 1984-35 brought with it a seasonal increase of about 
20,000. 

The fact that the number of persons employed on all these 
public and semi-public works taken together was about 45,000 
higher in the second half of 1934 than a year earlier does not 
mean, however, that so much more employment was created 
as a result of the change in public policy. If this had been 
the case, the new financial policy would not, as stated above, 
have been a much smaller factor in the recovery than the 
expansion of exports. The deduction to be made from the 
last-mentioned figure of the increase in employment is quite 
different. Some of the private activity carried on with the 
aid of subsidies would have taken place without this help. 


1 The case of seasonal work in agriculture and forestry is also referred to below. 
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And even if the old policy had continued, an expansion of 
relief works would no doubt have been undertaken and financed 
by borrowing in violation of the declared orthodox principles. 
It is also necessary to remember that in 1932 normal current 
expenditure was partly financed by loans, but that this was 
not the case in 1984, when the loans were used to finance public 
works. In 1932, therefore, the failure to increase taxation 
must have kept employment in private industry at a higher 
level than would otherwise have been possible, whereas in 1934 
the effects of the borrowing were more nearly confined to the 
public works themselves. Hence it is obvious that the above- 
mentioned employment figures exaggerate the effects of the 
change in financial policy and of public works. On the other 
hand, if instead of studying the change in financial policy we 
compare what actually happened with the probable course 
of events if there had been no extraordinary borrowing—i.e. 
if the old principles had really been carried out in practice— 
the increase in employment must be estimated at not less 
than 45,000. 

Nothing in Swedish experience—either with regard to pro- 
duction or with regard to interest rates—contradicts the opinion 
that in financially strong countries it is sound and practicable 
to resort to large-scale borrowing during periods of depression. 
The idea that the budget must be balanced each year, and that 
otherwise inflation is bound to ensue, is one of those popular 
maxims which are true in certain circumstances but not in 
others. The fact that they have been preached as a general 
gospel without qualifications, especially by bankers, has done 
much harm. For if an economic policy is believed to be unsound 
the practice of it cannot fail to call forth certain unfavourable 
“confidence reactions”. In Sweden, fortunately, influences 
of this kind have been very slight. It is time to learn the lesson 
of recent experience that intelligent and sound public finance 
does not require the budget to be balanced each year but only 
over a number of years, including both good and bad business 
conditions. 

Agricultural Policy and Good Crops 


As the object of this article is to describe and analyse the 
recovery in Sweden during the last few years, it falls outside 
its scope to examine all the essential aspects of economic policy. 
Attention must on the whole be confined to the changes in that 
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policy—and in other basic economic factors—which have taken 
place since 1982. In studying the part played by improved 
conditions in Swedish agriculture in the general economic 
recovery, it should first of all be observed that this improve- 
ment was chiefly due to two factors : a succession of good crops 
and regulation of the milk and butter market. These two 
changes have not only led to a considerable increase in the 
farmers’ incomes, but in their absence, other things being equal, 
a serious reduction would have taken place, chiefly as a result 
of the drop in the price of butter on the British market, to which 
the larger part of Swedish butter exports go. i 

In the following analysis no attempt will be made to estimate 
how much of the improvement was due to good crops and how 
much to the new policy. The task of characterising their com- 
bined influence and of giving some indication of its order of 
magnitude is in itself difficult enough. 

The most important measures taken to raise the income of the. 
farmers were the following: a promise by the State to buy each 
summer all Swedish wheat and rye of last year’s crop at a fixed 
price—for wheat it has been 19 kronor (about 15 gold francs) 
per metric quintal—and a regulation of the percentage of foreign 
cereals which flour mills may use mixed with home-grown 
cereals. This policy was put into effect early in the depression. 
The regulation of the milk and butter market, which was begun 
in 1933, includes a tax on all milk sold directly to the consumer ; 
this tax is paid by the farmer. There is also a tax on margarine, 
at present 0.84 krona per kg. The wholesale price of butter 
sold for Swedish consumption is fixed at 2.30 kronor (1.80 gold 
franes) per kg. The proceeds of the taxes are used chiefly to pay 
the exporters of butter the difference between the domestic 
butter price and the export price. In this way the wholesale 
price of butter on the domestic market was raised from about 
1.60 kronor per kg. in the spring of 1983—the average price 
for 1982 was 1.72 kronor—to 2.30 kronor, thereby increasing 
the value of the butter sold to the Swedish consumer by about 
23 million kronor in 19384. The farmers have also benefited to the 
extent that the tax on margarine has been paid by others. 
Naturally, the price paid for milk by the creameries has also 
been increased, and an otherwise inevitable reduction of the 
price of milk sold directly to the consumer averted. To counter- 
act the tendency towards increased production an import tax 
has been placed on oil cake, thus raising the marginal cost of 
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production of milk and butter, although possibly not enough 
to offset completely the stimulus given to production by the 
higher selling prices of these products. Finally, it should be 
added that a sugar monopoly regulates the importation of 
sugar, the result being an increase in home production, and that 
the importation and sale of maize is restricted so as to favour 
an extended use of Swedish cereals for hog and poultry feeding. 

If the total net benefit accruing to the farming class is to 
be computed, the increase in costs must, of course, be deducted. 
However, when the special taxes that go back into the farmer’s 
pocket are deducted, the remaining cost increase is found to be 
small, That it weighs heavily on certain groups of farmers 
is another matter; this means that the net benefit has been 
unevenly distributed. 

These measures, combined with the effect of unusually 
large crops of bread cereals and good crops in general in the 
autumn of 1982, 1933, and 1934, have brought about the sub- 
stantial increase in farmers’ incomes referred to above. A 
very large part of this extra income, however, has been at the 
expense of the consumer, who has had to pay increased prices 
for butter and some other products and therefore, presumably, 
has bought less of other goods. To what extent such a change 
in the direction of demand contributes to a general economic 
recovery is an open question, the answer to which would seem 
to depend on the special circumstances in each case; closer 
analysis is beyond the scope of this article. The transfer of 
money from one group of producers to another group can lead 
to a rise in the total volume of purchases over a certain period 
of time on two conditions : (1) if the people receiving the money 
so transferred spend a larger part of it on consumption during 
the period or if the individuals selling to these people do so; 
(2) if the improved profitableness of production and the greater 
credit available to the producers receiving the transferred money 
leads to an increase in investment which is greater than the 
reduction suffered by the other producers. In view of the fact 
that the financial position of many Swedish farmers was very 
weak in 1982 and that this had unfavourable reactions on 
business sentiment and turnover in the country districts, it is 
not improbable that the rise in the prices of farm products 
to some extent satisfied these conditions. 

However, a considerable part of the new income accruing 
to the farming community was derived, not from higher prices 
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paid by the Swedish consumer, but from increased production 
and consumption of animal foodstuffs in Sweden. One-third 
of the new farm income was obtained at the expense of other 
countries by reduced purchases from them and larger sales to 
them. In 1984, smaller imports of bread cereals, sugar, and maize 
and a higher export price for bacon gave the Swedish farmer 
about 40 million kronor more than in 1982. Reduced imports 
of oats and a small rise in the export value of butter—the 
quantity exported rose from 18 million kg. in 1982 to 23 million 
kg. in 1984—and a dumping export of cereals to reduce surplus 
stocks together gave more than 10 million kronor. On the whole, 
the increase in farmers’ incomes from changes in imports and 
exports from 1982 to 1934 amounted to more than 50 million 
kronor. Finally, the semi-official purchases of wheat and rye 
for 85 million kronor of borrowed money, of which only a 
minor part was recovered through the dumping exports and 
through domestic sales for feeding purposes, produced a cor- 
responding increase in incomes. The total increase in farm 
incomes due to borrowing and changes in imports and exports, 
and not arising from sales at increased prices to other sections 
of the population, was evidently considerable in 1984, although 
decidedly smaller than the figures for income increases due to 
the revival in export industries. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be added that if the 
movement of income in agriculture is to be compared with the 
total increase in the Swedish national income, which was esti- 
mated at something like 1,000 million kronor since 1932, then 
the earnings that have accrued to farmers through a larger 
volume of sales to consumers and through higher prices—both 
for foodstuffs sold and for those consumed by the farmers them- 
selves—should of course be included. 


Reinvestment Demand 


After a long period of depression, during which the productive 
apparatus in the widest sense of the word has not been fully 
maintained, a tendency will arise to restore it more or less to its 
previous quantity. A relatively small change in the expectations 
concerning the future in the direction of greater optimism is 
sufficient to bring about a considerable amount of reinvestment 
of this sort. Much greater revision of these expectations is neces- 
sary to call for investment to increase the productive apparatus. 
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After some years of depression a feeling that the fall in prices 
has come to an end may be sufficient to release a demand 
of the former sort that has until then been dormant, and a 
strong recovery movement may set in quite independently 
of favourable changes either abroad or in domestic economic 
policy. 

The Swedish recovery has not been of this type. During 
1980 and 1931 investment activity was well maintained, al- 
though on a slightly lower level than during the boom years. 
Sweden experienced only twelve months of serious depression 
in manufacturing industries and trade—the period from April 
1982 when the Kreuger concern broke down to the spring of the 
following year—before the revival started. This period was 
too short for a large reinvestment need to accumulate. Most 
industrial firms had a strong financial position, so that debt 
liquidation did not force them to restrict investment. 

It will be evident that the stimulus to expansion of output 
from such accumulated reinvestment need, when optimism 
began to return, could not be expected to come so quickly or 
to be so strong as in some other countries which had suffered 
from a longer and more severe depression. This expectation 
was fulfilled by actual events. The considerable increase in 
reinvestment came much later than the psychological change, 
which, to judge from the stock exchange, can be placed in Feb- 
ruary 1938. The index of share quotations fell during the second 
half of 1982—it had been especially low immediately after the 
breakdown of the Kreuger concern—and up to February 1933, 
when it reached 78. It then rose to 92 in May, only to remain 
constant until October, and it was not until January 1934 that 
the real upward movement began. It is worth noting that the 
psychological change in the spring seems to have had little 
influence on investment activity. During 1933, therefore, the 
recovery movement must have been carried chiefly by the other 
factors discussed above: the expansion of exports, the home 
market revival due to the depreciation of the currency, and the 
improvement in agriculture due to crisis measures and good 
crops. Financial policy did not affect the movement more than 
in the previous year, although it was all the time a favourable 
influence. These three factors may be called primary forces 
in the recovery, while reinvestment—called forth by them, 
i.e. by the improvement they had caused—was a secondary 
tendency which gathered strength only in 1984. In that year 
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these three primary forces, to which financial policy should now 
be added, were also strengthened. 

Some light is thrown on the relative importance of the four 
factors, other than reinvestment tendencies, not only by the 
preceding quantitative estimates of the size of their direct 
effects on income but also by the following considerations. The 
expansion of exports during 1933 can have had only a slight 
influence on home-market industries in that year. There is 
always a considerable time-lag before the secondary reactions 
take place. Hence the recovery in these industries during 1983 
must have been due chiefly to the other primary factors, and 
probably most of all to the depreciation of the currency... Yet 
it would not be justifiable to describe the course of events in 
Sweden as fundamentally an “ isolation revival ’’, due chiefly 
to the stimulus given by the cutting off of international economic 
relations. Both the value and the volume of imports—raw 
materials excluded—were in fact higher in 1984 than in 1982. 

As no significant changes were made in wages during the 
period of recovery, it has not seemed necessary to discuss this 
aspect of economic policy here. It may not, however, be out 
of place to mention that the great stability of the situation 
of the home market all through the depression had something 
to do with the wage policy pursued. Wage reductions in 1931 
and 1932 brought nominal rates down by something like 5 per 
cent. As the cost of living fell by 10 per cent., real wages per 
hour were increased. When the policy of raising the wholesale 
price level had been accepted, the time for any considerable 
wage reductions was obviously over. Such reductions would have 
caused an expectation of lower prices in the future and have led to 
a decline in consumers’ demand. In the situation ruling in 1932 
it would have been useless to wait for an increase in investment 
demand to follow a fall in wage costs. It was an important 
circumstance that the tendencies towards deflation, which lasted, 
although in a weakened form, until the spring of 1£33, did not 
get the support of large wage reductions. It is probably more 
than mere chance that home-market industries were able to 
maintain production relatively well in Sweden as compared, 
e.g., with Finland, where considerable wage cuts took place. 

These brief observations are not meant to indicate that 
rigidity of wage rates always makes for economic stability. 
This is by no means always the case, as the effect of different 
kinds of wage policy depends on the character of the situation 
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in which they are applied. A study of economic developments 
in. various countries during “the great depression ’’ will pre- 
sumably lead to a more relativistic view of the effects of eco- 
nomic policy on business conditions and the standard of life. 


PRESENT AND FuTuRE LaBour MARKET PROBLEMS 


Looking back at the development of Swedish economic 
conditions during the last two years one cannot but feel that 
the recovery has been remarkable. It has not been accompanied, 
and still less been caused, by any elements of an inflationary 
character which would lead one to expect a sudden reversal 
of the movement. On the contrary, the adjustment of selling 
prices and costs to one another since the currency left the gold 
standard has come about as much through cost reductions as 
through the rise in wholesale prices. In spite of the fact that 
the latter are still about 20 per cent. lower than they were before 
the depression, whereas nominal wage rates have fallen by 
less than half this figure, improv-ments in technique and 
organisation have made profitable production possible in most 
industries. 

While unemployment is still somewhat greater than in the 
prosperous years before the depression, the difference is less 
significant than in most other countries. Additional unemploy- 
ment of between 20,000 and 50,000 persons does not weigh 
heavily on an industrialised country with more than 6 million 
inhabitants. The quantity of resources lying idle is certainly 
not of such proportions as to call for any considerable and general 
restrictions on their use in the present situation—e.g. through 
a compulsory and permanent reduction of the working week. 

This, however, does not mean that there are no serious 
problems of employment and unemployment to face, especially 
if attention is directed towards the future. A new depression 
of a more or less typical business cycle character may come any 
year. It is highly important that the State and the municipalities 
should prepare beforehand for such an eventuality, so as to be 
ready in time with a suitable economic policy. This will probably 
have to be of much the same kind as the one applied in the last 
few years, the chief defect of which was that it began a couple 
ef years too late. 

Perhaps not less important is the question of the so-called 
“ permanent’? unemployment, and its relation to the social 
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policy adopted to assist the unemployed. As the problems con- 
nected with this are similar in a great many countries, it may 
be worth while to make them the subject of a brief analysis. 


Possible Dangers of Social Policy 


At the end of September 1934, before seasonal unemploy- 
ment had begun, the number of people reporting to the Un- 
employment Commission and applying for assistance was 79,000. 
Of this number 43,000 were employed on relief works and 1,000 
young people on voluntary labour service. Of the rest, 10,000 
obtained cash allowances, while 25,000 were considered to be 
not in need of assistance. It seems certain that a considerable 
proportion of these 79,000 represented a type of labour on which 
a large amount of unemployment is ordinarily concentrated. 
Investigations into the quality of labour employed on relief 
works in certain cities have shown that it was to a large extent 
what may be described as second quality. There is reason to 
suppose that the problem of how to find employment for such 
labour is growing more and more important. 

It is of course obvious that some individuals have always 
fallen below the standard of quality expected of ordinary labour, 
usually because they lack the intelligence, energy, or health 
that is necessary. It seems certain, however, that the require- 
ments of the ordinary standard have a tendency to rise. With 
the growing use of machinery, often of a complicated character, 
and with the increasing speed of production the demands made 
on the workers are rising and a growing percentage of them 
are not able to meet these demands. This is so not only in the 
manufacturing industries ; in recent years the same tendency 
has gathered strength in agriculture as well, where formerly 
much second-quality labour was used. The rationalisation of 
farming, e.g. the increasing use of machinery, seems to be pro- 
ceeding more rapidly than ever, with this change in the nature 
of the demand for labour as a consequence. 

Another factor which makes the problem of second-quality 
labour more serious than it was a decade or two ago is the more 
complete organisation of the labour market. If labour of this 
kind is to be paid the same wage rates as ordinary labour, it 
will not get much employment, except during real boom periods. 
The organisation of the labour market means a certain rigidity 
of wages and incomplete differentiation of wage rates, thus 
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making it more difficult to adapt the rates for second-quality 
labour to its real usefulness. 

Before the depression workers of this kind found odd jobs 
here and there, but they were not well paid and, owing to inter- 
mittent periods of unemployment with little or no help from the 
community, they led a precarious existence. As the social 
policy of recent years has made it much easier to obtain un- 
employment assistance, the stimulus to seek new jobs has been 
weakened. The total amount of unemployment among workers 
of this kind cannot fail to show an upward tendency. 

The fuller utilisation of this labour power, both for the sake 
of the contribution it can make to the national income and— 
still more—to save the individuals concerned from the burden 
of long idleness, is indeed a serious problem, which seems un- 
likely to be solved without specific measures on the part of 
official institutions. The experiments in the employment of the 
disabled, e.g. in the Ford factories, have however shown that 
much can be done to find opportunities for the employment of 
labour that is below the ordinary standard of general usefulness, 
or useful only under certain conditions. Due consideration must 
be given to this problem in the construction of future social 
policy. 

A similar problem is raised by the existence of individuals 
who are reluctant or unwilling to work. The possibility of ob- 
taining public assistance inevitably makes it easier for them 
to remain idle. Although the cash allowances paid in Sweden 
are relatively low—a maximum of 8 kronor a day for man and 
wife, 2 kronor for a single person, and 60 ére for each child— 
some people prefer to accept them rather than work. To counter- 
act such tendencies some municipalities require two days of 
work per week from persons receiving assistance ; if they refuse 
to work, all unemployment assistance is withdrawn. As far as 
possible, however, the unemployed are offered not cash allow- 
ances but jobs on relief works. Here again refusal to accept 
the work offered means the end of all help from the unemploy- 
ment authorities. Some municipal unemployment committees 
use relief works to test the willingness to work of everyone 
applying for assistance ; others give work to those who apply 
for it, while the remainder get cash allowances. The question 
of how to test the willingness to work without causing undue 
hardship to the ordinary unemployed worker obviously gives 
rise to difficult problems. 
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Seasonal employment is another case in which, failing 

special precautions, social policy may tend to cause or prolong 
unemployment. The seasonal character of Swedish industries 
is very marked, chiefly for climatic reasons. In the northern 
part of the country small farmers and farm labourers work in 
agriculture during the brief summer, and during the winter in 
the forests cutting and transporting timber. Timber floating 
is done in the summer half-year. It is the normal system to 
pass from one to another of these occupations in the course 
of the year, often with one or two months of unemployment in the 
spring and autumn. In spite of the seasonal character of the 
jobs, daily earnings in them are not higher than in other more 
regular employments in the country districts, chiefly on account 
of the severe competition of the very cheap labour in the Fin- 
nish and Russian timber industries, and the standard of living 
of this group of workers is thus relatively low. Not unnaturally, 
their anxiety to find jobs in private industry is reduced by the 
possibility of obtaining cash allowances, and still more by the 
relief works on which they can earn as much as on their ordinary 
work, and which often give longer and more secure employ- 
ment. 
The effects are similar in other parts of the country, where 
unemployment during the cold months is also considerable. 
In the absence of other possibilities workers look round for 
odd jobs here and there, and it is not surprising if their energy 
in this respect is somewhat weakened by the official aid. 

Does this mean a reduction in the total volume of employ- 
ment ? Is not the only effect that somebody else gets the job ? 
The answer to the latter question is in the negative, as the quan- 
tity of work to be done in a country is not a fixed quantity, 
independent of the initiative and energy of individuals in finding 
an outlet for their capacity. 

To avoid the effects indicated above the Swedish Unemploy- 
ment Commission, as already mentioned, tries to restrict relief 
activity when and where dangers of this kind are greatest. 
Unfortunately, this not seldom involves a policy that leaves 
the workers in question to a harder and more precarious existence 
than that of practically all other groups of society. 

With regard to agriculture, the difficulties are similar in 
the central and southern parts of the country, where the work, 
or at least the employment contract, is less seasonal but where 
the wage level is lower than in most other industries. It is, 
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of course, difficult to make a precise comparison of real wages 
(based on the relation of nominal earnings to the index of the 
cost of living), but no one would deny that the standard of living 
is considerably higher in the cities and industrial centres than 
for farm labourers in the country districts. Wages on relief 
works, which are fixed with an eye to conditions in both manu- 
facturing industries and agriculture, in districts where hoth 
are found, are not lower and are sometimes higher than the 
normal earnings in agriculture. In addition, the working day 
is 8 hours on relief works as compared with 9 in agriculture, and 
working hours are fixed, while employment on them sometimes 
turns out to be of a fairly permanent character. In some parts 
of the country, therefore, a tendency has arisen for farm labour- 
ers to leave the farms and, after a period of unemployment, 
to apply for jobs on relief works, while workers who have once 
been employed on them are reluctant to accept jobs on farms. 
While such tendencies have not as yet had any considerable 
influence on the volume of unemployment, as pointed out above, 
it is obvious that the situation may become grave if they con- 
tinue to grow. 

The risks of increasing unemployment are evidently much 
smaller in manufacturing industries, especially among skilled 
workers. Some unskilled workers are used to irregular employ- 
ment, now in one job and now in another, and may prefer the 
municipal relief works, which give the same pay but sometimes 
more secure employment. To counteract this, certain cities give 
employment on relief works for only a few months at a time, 
and then pay a cash allowance for a further period. This system 
also makes it possible to test the willingness to work of a greater 
number of workers. 

As the State pays a considerable part of the cost of relief 
works organised by the municipalities in collaboration with the 
State Unemployment Commission, it is to the interest of the 
municipalities to increase the amount of relief works. In some 
cases normal public works have been carried out as relief works, 
thus resulting in a considerable saving for the municipality. 
When a particular undertaking has been begun as relief works, 
the local authorities naturally wish to complete it, and may 
therefore be anxious that the volume of unemployment shall 
not fall to so low a level that the State subsidy is withdrawn. 
The consequent dangers in the way of sound organisation of 
relief works are obvious. 
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The Local Adaptation of Labour 


In a large and scantily populated country like Sweden the 
problem of the geographical mobility of labour has always been 
important, and has become even more so during the present 
period of great changes in the structure of world economy 
and of Swedish industry. In some parts of the country employ- 
ment is almost exclusively dependent on the stone quarries, 
whose output seems to have been permanently reduced to a 
fraction of the pre-war volume. In some regions in the North 
the supply of timber is so small that the local timber industry 
will in the future be much restricted. In these and other similar 
cases, how is the working population to be transferred to other 
parts of the country and employed there ? 

In the nineteenth century the pressure of hardship, sometimes 
even of starvation, made people migrate either to other districts 
or—more commonly—to the United States. Nowadays, fortu- 
nately, the community intervenes with aid, but sometimes with 
the undesirable result of reducing the mobility of labour. 
The same effect is sometimes produced by the form of local 
protection practised by many municipalities and districts, which 
reserve jobs as far as possible for their own inhabitants and put 
difficulties in the way of people coming from outside. The diffi- 
culties are increased by the efforts of trade unions to give their 
own unemployed members the preference over non-members 
coming from other districts. 

Such circumstances make it important that the community 
should make every effort to increase the geographical mobility 
of labour, when this can be done without causing any serious 
inconvenience in other respects. Among general measures to this 
effect may be mentioned the improvement of the system of 
employment exchanges and official subsidies to cover travelling 
expenses. In Sweden both these methods are at present being 
applied. It is also of course important that the attention of the 
trade unions should be directed to the important question of 
mobility. Special measures to organise the transfer of labour 
in particular cases can also be useful. In Sweden unemployed 
from the more seriously affected districts are given relief work 
in other parts of the country, where the state of the free labour 
market is relatively favourable, with the result that after a 
time some of them find regular employment there in private 
industry. Another measure that has been tried on a small 
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scale and with good results is to select youths from the over- 
populated districts for official training courses, e.g. in mechanical 
work ; after training, they have been almost eagerly demanded 
by mechanical firms all over the country. 

It is needless to say that a policy of this kind should be 
based on careful study of the tendencies and trends in industry 
by means of regular surveys. In this respect, however, much 
remains to be done in Sweden. 

On the basis of such investigations it may also be possible 
to attack the problem from the opposite angle. Instead of 
transferring surplus labour to other regions, new industries 
may be found that can with advantage be established in the 
districts where there seems to be a permanent surplus of labour. 
The depreciation of the Swedish currency has opened up possi- 
bilities of manufacturing many goods within the country that 
were formerly imported. A Government committee is at present 
enquiring into the possibilities of bringing about the desired 
establishment of such new trades. 


The Need for Expansion 


While unemployment is not at present a very serious problem 


in Sweden, there is reason to fear that the problem of em- 
ployment may shortly become very difficult, owing to the rapid 
increase in the number of persons of working age, from 18 to 
65 years. The increase during the next decade may be estimated 
at almost 150,000 men and a similar number of women. 
Where are all these people to find employment ? 

It is at least clear that it will not be in agriculture. Swedish 
exports of foodstuffs are more likely to meet growing difficulties 
on the foreign markets than the reverse, and there is little pros- 
pect of larger sales on the domestic market. The best that can 
be hoped for is that the general increase in the Swedish demand 
for animal foodstuffs should keep pace with the rapid rise in 
output per farmer. If the standard of living continues to rise 
in the future as it has done in the past, this will result in a larger 
percentage of the productive resources of the country being used 
to produce goods and services for the satisfaction of secondary 
needs. 

Obviously it is to manufacturing industries, including 
building, and the service industries that we must look for the 
greater part of the necessary expansion of employment. Public 
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opinion in Sweden is reluctant to accept the pessimistic view 
that it will become impossible to create sufficient employment, 
and that a permanent shortening of the working week will 
therefore be required. History offers no evidence in support of 
the view that—except during special depressions—it is not 
possible to use the growing productive capacity of a country 
to satisfy the many pressing needs of a population which is still 
far from a desired standard of living. (It is true that when a 
certain standard has been reached, a shorter working day may 
be preferred to a higher income, but this is quite another matter.) 

On the other hand, experience seems to show that during the 
last hundred years rapid economic progress and expansion have 
been connected with a large volume of new real investment. At 
one time railways played a large réle, at other times house building 
seems to have been the most important factor. Now, it is only 
too probable that international conditions will continue to be so 
unfavourable that a stimulus to expansion will not come from 
an increased foreign demand for Swedish goods. As the need 
for new railways is negligible, present conditions seem to indicate 
house building on a large scale as a natural form of investment 
during the next decade, and one which might in turn stimulate 
a general industrial expansion. A further reason is that the 
standard of housing is lower in Sweden than in some other north- 
western European countries, where the standard of living is not 
higher in other respects. The low and falling birth rate also calls 
for measures to check its decline, and better housing accommoda- 
tion may possibly have some effect in this respect. Last but not 
least, the interest level of 3 per cent. makes it possible to provide 
housing more cheaply than was possible some years ago. As, 
however, there is no certainty of a sufficient automatic increase 
in building activity, it has been proposed to subsidise house 
building to meet the needs of poor families with more than two 
children. There seems to be a growing conviction in Sweden 
that official measures to stimulate the production of houses is a 
natural way of contributing towards a general economic ex- 
pansion, and a necessary item in the solution of the employ- 
ment problem. 

Other means can of course be found which might conceivably 
increase the demand for labour, but the discussion of them would 
go beyond the scope of this article. It may, however, be added 
that the volume of employment will also depend on the level 
of remuneration asked for by the trade unions. Expansion in 
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private industry depends on the possibility of making a satis- 
factory profit; a wage policy that prevented this would ac- 
cordingly counteract the tendencies towards the desired growth 
in manufacturing industries and elsewhere. The goal both of the 
unions and of the State must be to pursue such a general policy 
that the standard of living of all classes—or at least such as are 
not wealthy—can be raised. This implies, first, an expansion 
sufficient to avoid any increase in unemployment, and, secondly, 
such increase in wages—an increase all round, and not only 
in certain fields—as is compatible with this rise in employment. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
Collective Agreements in France 


The French National Economic Council recently carried out an 
extensive enquiry concerning collective agreements. The Permanent 
Committee of the Council, after hearing Mr. Picquenard, Director 
of Labour in the Ministry of Labour, consulted for the purposes of the 
enquiry the General Confederation of French Production, the larger 
agricultural organisations, the industrial federations of the General 
Confederation of Labour, the Confederation of Christian Workers, 
the Confederation of Intellectual Workers, and the Employers’ Con- 
federation and the trade unions of Alsace and Lorraine. The Com- 
mittee also obtained the opinions of Professors Capitant, Oualid, 
and Pic. The findings of the enquiry were embodied in a report + 
adopted by the Council at a session held on 30 November 1934. The 
report contains a striking survey of existing law and practice in regard 
to collective agreements in France. Its most interesting chapters 
are summarised in the following pages. 

The movement towards the regulation of collective employment 


relations has made less progress in France than in other countries. 
The report therefore examines trade organisation and the organisa- 
tion of collective employment relations themselves, with a view to 
discovering why progress has been held up and how it can best be 
promoted. 


TRADE ORGANISATION 


After recalling the legal position of trade organisations ? the report 
considers the structure of these organisations and their membership. 


Employers’ Organisations 
The report makes a distinction between two types of employers’ 
organisations : trade associations, and federations of trade associations 
either for a specified industry or branch of industry or for several 
industries. The General Confederation of French Production repre- 
sents the interests of French industry and commerce as a whole on a 
national scale. 


1 CONSEIL NATIONAL ECONOMIQUE : Les conventions collectives de travail. Rapport 
présenté par M. Pierre Laroque, auditeur au Conseil d’Etat, et adopté par le Conseil 
national économique dans sa session du 30 novembre 1934. Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1934. 

2 Cf. also INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Freedom of Association, Vol. I. 
Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 29. Geneva, 1927. 
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Although no exact information is available as to the membership 
of most employers’ organisations, the report comes to two conclusions : 
“The employers’ organisations represent undertakings which as a 
whole provide work for a very large proportion of the wage earners 
in French industry and commerce. On the other hand, there are a 
large number of small undertakings which do not employ much labour 
and are not members of any trade association. ” 

The main and in some cases the only purpose of the employers’ 
associations is to study the economic, social, and fiscal questions 
which affect all the members of the group and to represent the interests 
of these members in their dealings with public authorities. As a rule, 
employers’ associations have neither managing nor organising func- 
tions. 

Owing to the fundamental individualism of French employers, 
the trade associations have no authority over their members. They 
study questions but do not take decisions, they represent their members 
but do not organise them. 

“ Consequently ”, says the report, “these associations are not 
given to concluding collective agreements laying obligations upon 
their members. As a general rule, the constitutions of employers’ 
organisations do not allow them to conclude collective agreements. 
Such a task exceeds the limits of their normal competence and some 
constitutions even expressly prohibit any action in this field. Accord- 
ingly, in practice, when collective agreements are concluded, this 
is done either with individual employers or with trade associations 
which have been authorised to take such action by a special decision 
reached at a general meeting and not binding upon dissenting members. 
A fortiori there can as a rule be no question of any negotiation between 
a federation of employers’ associations on the one hand and workers’ 
organisations on the other ; except in special cases, a federation has 
no power to take such action nor any authority in this respect over 
the trade associations it represents. According to the replies received 
from the General Confederation of French Production, one federation 
alone has some means of supervising collective agreements entered 
into by trade associations: the National Federation of Building and 
Public Works Contractors has a co-ordinating function, but this is 
limited to the obligation placed on regional groups and trade associa- 
tions to consult the central body before concluding a collective agree- 
ment which contains clauses of interest to the industry as a whole. 

“Thus the existing organisation of employers’ associations and 
above all the spirit in which their activities are pursued are as un- 
favourable as possible to the conclusion of collective agreements. The 
organisation would have to be radically changed before there could 
be any development in this field. ” 


Workers’ Organisations 


The structure of the workers’ organisations is comparatively 
uniform and highly centralised. The local trade unions are the primary 
cells of the system. The number of these trade unions is at present 
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very large ; it is of the order of 6,000. As a rule, the trade unions are 
grouped departmentally or regionally in inter-trade organisations, 
and nationally in federations for separate trades or industries. 

The great majority of the unions and federations are affiliated, 
according to their tendencies, to one of three confederations : “ the 
General Confederation of Labour, which seeks, by legislative reform, 
to improve the conditions of the workers and at the same time to 
increase the part played by the trade unions in economic and social 
life ; the French Confederation of Christian Workers, which bases its 
activity on the principles set forth in the Encyclical Rerum novarum ; 
the General Confederation of United Labour, which has revolutionary 
tendencies and is more or less directly connected with the Communist 
Party.” 

No exact information is available as to trade union membership. 
The General Confederation of Labour has about 900,000 members. 
The most powerful organisations are those of the maritime transport 
workers, dockers, miners, printers, and workers in the leather and 
skin industry. The French Confederation of Christian Workers claims 
154,950 members ; more than quarter of these are salaried employees, 
The report states that it has not been possible to ascertain the exact 
membership of the General Confederation of United Labour. 

The present situation is described in the following terms : 


“ On the whole, only a small proportion of wage-earners in France 
are members of trade unions, probably not more than 10 or 12 per cent., 
and even this figure includes civil servants. 

“The proportion varies considerably in different districts. The 
trade unions have a comparatively large membership in the North 
of France, in the restored Departments of Alsace and Lorraine, in the 
principal ports, and in some industrial centres scattered throughout 
the country. They have a fairly large membership in the Paris region. 
On the other hand, they are weak in the West and very weak indeed 
in the East, the Centre, and all over the South, except in a few ports 
and industrial centres. ” 

The real authority of the workers’ organisations does not depend 
exclusively or even mainly on the size of their membership. “ Many 
workers obey the trade union instructions but do not trouble to pay 
their membership dues. In some cases, owing to the attitude of a few 
employers who are unfavourable to trade unions, the workers prefer 
not to join a union for fear of losing their job. This may account for 
the comparative weakness of workers’ organisations in the great 
industrial centres of the East of France. The authority of a trade union 
depends chiefly on the personality of its leaders, who owing to their 
individual prestige may succeed in exerting an influence over all the 
workers in the trade although only a few of these may actually be 
members of the union. 

“On the other hand, a second factor which must be taken into 
account when estimating the part really played by workers’ organisa- 
tions in employment relations is the fact that the central bodies 
exercise a genuine authority over the local unions. Unlike the em- 
ployers’ organisations, in which the local groups are completely 
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independent, the workers’ organisations are highly centralised. The 
national industrial federations direct the action of all their affiliated 
unions, the latter’s functions, except as regards purely local questions, 
being only executive. The national federations have therefore the 
power to conclude collective agreements binding on all the unions 
affiliated to them, and owing to the structure of the workers’ organisa- 
tions these federations are the bodies which are normally responsible 
for negotiating and concluding such agreements. ” 

However, all the workers’ organisations have not taken up the 
same attitude in regard to collective agreements. The General Con- 
federation of United Labour is, in fact, opposed to collective agree- 
ments. The General Confederation of Labour, which up till 1914 
maintained a neutral and rather suspicious attitude towards collective 
agreements, is now anxious that these should become more general. 
This Confederation has declared that “law should be substituted for 
force in the relations between employers and employed ”. The French 
Confederation of Christian Workers has always been in favour of 
collective agreements. 

“ Accordingly ”, says the report, “ most of the workers’ organisa- 
tions are nowadays favourable to collective agreements and demand 
that the practice of concluding them should be made general. Never- 
theless, adverse influences arise out of the very existence of these 
organisations. In the first place, while the General Confederation 
of United Labour represents only a minority of the workers’ organisa- 
tions, it is an active minority. Its violent action and its refusal to be 
bound by any agreement may make the employers hesitate to commit 
themselves. Again, the General Confederation of Labour and the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers have not the same measure 
of authority in all branches of industry. . . . Finally, although 
both the General Confederation of Labour and the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers are in favour of collective agreements, they 
do not, as a rule, unite to negotiate such agreements jointly... . . 
The comparatively small membership and the multiplicity of unions 
both impede the development of collective agreements in France.” 


THE ORGANISATION OF COLLECTIVE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 
Historical Sketch 


Up to 1914 collective agreements were not of much importance 
except in a few industries where the workers were strongly organised, 
and where a uniform and traditional esprit de corps prevailed. The 
chief examples were the mining industry (Arras agreement) and the 
printing and allied industries. The attitude of the State towards col- 
lective agreements was passive. Nevertheless such agreements were 
mentioned for the first time as providing a basis for the administra- 
tive regulation of working conditions in the Millerand Decrees dated 


1 “ The French Confederation of Christian Workers points out that for its part 
it has always been ready to discuss joint action with the General Confederation 
of Labour, particularly in regard to the negotiation of collective agreements. ” 


) 
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10 August 1899 concerning tenders for public works and for supplies 
ordered by the administrative authorities. 

During the war the practice of concluding collective agreements 
spread widely. It was encouraged and supervised by the State. 

In the post-war period there was a remarkable contrast between 
legislative activity on the one hand and the practical application of 
collective agreements on the other. Legislation which encouraged 
collective agreements was constantly being adopted, whereas the 
agreements themselves were losing ground year after year. This was 
true at any rate of freely concluded agreements. 


The Movement of Legislation in regard to Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements have been promoted by legislation in two 
ways. In the first place, the Act of 25 March 1919 provided a statutory 
basis for such agreements. In the second place, an ever-increasing 
part has been assigned to collective agreements in the legislative and 
administrative regulation of working conditions. The report distin- 
guishes in this respect between three legislative procedures : (1) the 
law lays down a general rule and the administrative authorities are 
required when applying the rule to take into consideration collective 
agreements wherever they exist (Act of 23 April 1919 concerning the 
eight-hour day) ; (2) the law lays down arule which is to be applied 
only in trades and localities in which collective agreements are con- 
cluded to this effect (Act of 29 December 1928 concerning the weekly 
rest in industrial and commercial establishments) ; (3) the law pre- 
scribes that the application of collective agreements regulating certain 
conditions of work shall be compulsory and general (Act of 19 July 
1928 concerning notice of dismissal ; Act of 19 July 1933 concerning 
the control and sharing of tips). 


Collective Agreements in Practice 

In contrast to this extension of legislation in their favour since 1919, 
there has been a steady decline in the number of collective agreements 
themselves. The following figures show the number of collective agree- 
ments concluded year by year since 1919 according to the statistics 
of the Ministry of Labour: 1919: 557; 1920: 345; 1921 : 159; 
1922: 196; 1928: 144; 1924: 177; 1925: 126 ; 1926: 238 ; 1927: 
58 ; 1928: 99; 1929: 112; 1980: 72; 1931: 17; 1932: 23; 1933 : 20. 

“The significance of these figures ”, the report points out, “is only 
relative, since they show merely the number of agreements concluded 
and not the number renewed, when, as happens only too often, the 
Ministry is not informed of the renewal of existing agreements. Never- 
theless the decrease in the number of agreements concluded reflects 
the decrease in the number of conclusions in force. 

“This decrease is moreover confirmed by information supplied 
in the reports submitted to the National Economic Council in regard 
to separate industries. In most industries a great many agreements 
were concluded in 1919, but a few years later they were no longer in 
force and they have now completely disappeared. . . . 
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“Thus there is in the history of collective agreements a contrast 
between legislative tendencies on the one hand and practice in regard 
to these agreements on the other, and also between the evolution 
of collective agreements in France and in other countries. What 
are the reasons for these two contrasts ? Are conditions in France 
such as to make it particularly difficult or not very desirable to apply 
collective agreements ? Or is the present situation due to some defect 
in the law or to the failure of institutions and individuals to give effect 
to the law? That is the essence of the problem submitted to the 
National Economic Council, which has been asked for an opinion as 
to the desirability of extending the system of collective agreements 
and the means by which this may be done. ” 

The report deals with these questions by examining first collective 
agreements proper, i.e. “agreements freely concluded between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations and applicable per se without 
being incorporated in administrative regulations’, and secondly, 
the official regulation of conditions of employment on a basis of agree- 
ment between the parties. 


Tue Statutory Basis or CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The report opens its study of the statutory basis of collective agree- 
ments by analysing the Act of 25 March 1919, which defines the con- 
ditions of validity, the scope, and the effects of collective agreements, 
and the various legislative texts providing for the organisation of 


conciliation and arbitration procedures. 

As regards the statutory basis of collective agreements ' the con- 
clusion reached in the report is as follows : 

“Consideration of the statutory basis of collective agreements 
shows that the legislation enacted in 1919 did not go far enough. 
Both parties are virtually free to evade the consequences of the agree- 
ments they have concluded. Further, such agreements have no real 
force as regards third parties. Finally and above all, no adequate 
attempt was made to promote the conclusion of such agreements. 
The example of British legislation in setting up bodies with power to 
negotiate such agreements and encouraging their activities was not 
followed. This appears from an examination of the conciliation and 
arbitration procedures. ” 

As regards conciliation and arbitration, the Act of 27 December 
1892, which makes provision for a voluntary procedure on a local 
basis, the chief part being played by the local magistrate (juge de 
paiz), has not given very satisfactory results. 

“No doubt ”, says the report, “ a certain number of disputes have 
been settled by recourse to this procedure, but the number has always 
been small and has only included purely local disputes of negligible 
importance. Failure to obtain satisfactory results by this procedure 


2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL Labour Orrice : Freedom of Association, Vol. I1, France, 
Chapter III, § 1, and Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes, pp. 170 
et seq. (Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 34 ; Geneva, 1933). 
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has been due to lack of sufficient authority on the part of the local 
magistrate, the absence of any permanent conciliation and arbitration 
machinery, and above all the absence of any compulsion or penalty 
for non-compliance. ” 

Proposals for amending the provisions of the Labour Code relating 
to conciliation and arbitration, approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1929, are still before the Senate. Compulsory arbitration procedure 
is only to be found in the maritime and railway transport industries ; 
“in no other branch of industry are there any permanent bodies 
responsible for negotiation and conciliation which could compare with 
those to be found in Great Britain, for instance. ”’ 


EXISTING PRACTICE IN REGARD TO COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The most interesting part of the report deals with existing practice 
in regard to collective agreements. Here for the first time is to be 
found co-ordinated information on the distribution of collective agree- 
ments by trades and localities, on their contents, and on their effects 
on collective employment relations in France. 

The report deals first with industry and commerce and then with 
agriculture. It may be pointed out at once that in agriculture the 
practical significance of collective agreements is very limited indeed. 
On the other hand, the sections of the report which deal with industry 
and commerce are especially worthy of note and will be freely quoted. 

“(1) Occupational Distribution of Collective Agreements. The 
distribution of agreements among the different trades is very uneven ; 
this appears from the following table, in which the numbers of under- 
takings and wage earners are those of the 1926 census published by 
the Statistique générale de la France, and the numbers of wage earners 
covered by the agreements are the figures indicated by the General 
Confederation of French Production, which are not questioned by the 
workers’ organisations. 

“The figures do not include all wage earners, the total number 
of whom, excluding agriculture, is of the order of 10,000,000 in France. 
In particular, they do not include the staffs of a great many commercial 
undertakings and public bodies. They only cover the majority of 
wage earners employed in industrial and commercial undertakings. ” 

No doubt the part played by collective agreements in the different 
industries “is very small, but in some branches of activity the col- 
lective agreement is really an important factor. This is so in bakeries, 
coal mines, printing, and maritime transport and docks. In spite of 
the figures, there can be no doubt that collective agreements play a 
significant part in the building and leather and skin industries. ” 

In the other categories “collective agreements are almost non- 
existent. They are practically unknown in the food industries (other 
than bakeries), the metal-working and textile industries, and the 
various branches of commerce (except in distributive co-operative 
undertakings). The present position of collective agreements in France 
may be summed up as follows : fairly and even very significant in a 
small number of industries, almost non-existent in others. ” 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
ON 15 OCTOBER 1933 


Wage earners covered by the 
collective agreements 


Total 


Per cent. 

the category of total 
number in the 


category 


Food : 
Industry 844,220 
Commerce 339,309 

Building 631,807 

Building materials, 
quarries, pottery, 
glass 263,459 

Leather and skins 186,239 

Textiles 833,829 

Clothing, fabrics 478,715 

Chemical industries 267,986 

Extractive industries 368,824 

Metals 1,337,971 

Wood, furniture 271,033 

Luxury and precision 
industries 42,258 

Paper and printing 214,038 

Inland navigation 8,625 


69,934 
189,135 
157,564 


6,004,946 448,900 


“ (2) Geographical Scope and Distribution of Collective Agreements. 
The geographical scope of the collective agreements varies in different 

es. 

“ Apart from the standard charter-parties peculiar to the deep-sea 
fishing industry, there are no national collective agreements in force 
at the present time. The number of such agreements concluded in 
1919 and 1920 was fairly large, but none of them are in force to-day. 

“ There are even very few regional or departmental agreements. 
The best known of these is the agreement in force in the coal field of 
the Nord and Pas-de-Calais Departments and the Anzin district. In 
the building industry two regional agreements have been concluded, 
one for the North of France (Nord and Pas-de-Calais Departments), 
and the other for the West. Both are still in force, but they do no 
more than lay down principles for the conclusion of local agreements. 
Finally, the agreements in force in the printing industry are nowadays 
usually departmental. 


Occupational category 
} 102,000 14.5 
22,350 8.5 
200 0.08 
12,100 6.6 
16,500 2 
15,000 3 
500 0.2 
188,000 51 
18,000 1.4 
500 0.2 
0 
30,000 14 
0 
Maritime transport, 
docks 12,133 50,000 64 
Banking and credit, 
insurance 11,085 0 — 
Travel and _ hotel 
industries 57,088 750 0.5 
Total 970,159 7.5 
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“The great majority of the agreements now in force are local 
agreements, covering at most one town or even one undertaking. This 
is true of all industries other than coal mining and printing. Thus 
there are a very large number of agreements which have been concluded 
with reference to local conditions only and without any general appre- 
ciation of conditions in the industry, and limited both by the small 
number of workers they cover and by their precarious existence. 

“If the geographical distribution of the workers covered by collec- 
tive agreements is considered, it will be seen that they are mainly 
to be found in the North and West of France. The prevalence of 
collective agreements in the North may be explained by the large 
industrial population and by the strength and activity of the trade 
unions. It is harder to explain why so many agreements have been 
concluded in the West of France, where the industrial centres, except 
in the Nantes-Saint-Nazaire region, are not very large, being, for 
instance, far smaller than those in the East, where collective agree- 
ments are almost non-existent. 


“ (8) Contents of Collective Agreements. The diversity which has 
been noticed in the geographical scope of collective agreements is also 
to be found in their contents. 

“ There are very few complete agreements, regulating all the con- 
ditions of employment (wages, hours, rest periods, recruitment, leave, 
etc.). The only agreements which conform more or less to this type 
are those concluded in the printing industry and, as a rule, in bakeries ; 
among the former there is in practice a certain uniformity due to the 
fact that the Federation of Printers (General Confederation of Labour) 
has drawn up wage scales for the use of the whole Federation. There 
is some analogy between these agreements and the standard charter- 
parties concluded in the deep-sea fishing industry and the regional 
collective agreements in the building industry ; the latter, however, 
tend rather to lay down guiding principles for the conclusion of collec- 
tive agreements. 

“Most collective agreements are partial agreements dealing with 
some particular aspect of employment relations. This is the case even 
for the coal-mining agreement, which deals almost exclusively with 
wages. It is especially so for all the local agreements concluded from 
time to time in industries other than those in which collective agree- 
ments provide the normal basis for employment relations. 

“ As a rule, such agreements deal only with wages. This applies 
to most of the agreements concluded after a strike, or in other words 
to the great majority. The agreement fixes the new rate of wages, and 
sometimes only the method of calculating the rate, which may vary 
with an economic index. The contents of such agreements will depend 
on whether piece rates or time rates are paid ; they may provide for 
payment of special rates for overtime, etc. 

“ Apart from wages, the questions that have most frequently 
been the subject of collective agreements in the course of the last 
fifteen years are those relating to hours of work (the length of the 
working day and the weekly rest), but there are fewer such agreements 
nowadays owing to the legislation on these matters and the adminis- 
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trative measures for its enforcement. At present the agreements 
merely supplement the regulations in force. 

“The other conditions of employment are seldom the subject 
of special agreements ; they are dealt with only as secondary issues 
in agreements relating to wages. Such agreements may include clauses 
relating to notice of dismissal, holidays with pay, engagement, the 
organisation of apprenticeship, and conciliation and arbitration 
procedures in the event of a dispute as to the application of the agree- 
ment. 

“ Special mention should be made of a standard agreement con- 
cluded in 1920 between the National Federation of Distributive Co- 
operative Societies and the General Confederation of Labour with a 
view to standardising the relations between co-operative societies 
and local trade unions. This document recommends the conclusion 
of collective agreements between the two kinds of organisation. 
Owing to the special character of distributive co-operative societies, 
the type of agreement suggested assigns a far more active part than 
usual to the trade unions. Apart from the clauses dealing with wages 
and other working conditions, and with the legislation on labour 
protection and public health, it is stipulated that the co-operative 
societies shall employ only members of trade unions and shall in prin- 
ciple engage their staff through the trade union organisations ; that 
the unions shall have the right to enquire into the reasons for which 
any of their members have been dismissed and shall be entitled to 
refer such matters to an arbitration committee ; and that the unions 
shall supervise the organisation of apprenticeship. In consideration 
of these undertakings, the trade unions agree to supply staff which 
will fulfil requirements in regard to character and technical qualifica- 
tions and — a more important point — to exempt the staff of co-opera- 
tive societies from participating in any partial or general strike. The 
main features of this remarkable agreement are thus the wide powers 
assigned to the trade unions and the renunciation of the right to strike. 


“(4) Influence of Collective Agreements on Employment Condi- 
tions. It is rather difficult to discover exactly what effect collective 
agreements have had in France on relations between employers and 
employed and on social peace. Have they had a soothing or disturbing 
effect ? Opinions differ. If reference is made only to the results of 
the enquiry carried out by the National Economic Council, two general 
tendencies may be observed. 

“In most branches of commerce and industry, the employers’ 
organisations consider that collective agreements have had a disturbing 
influence on industrial relations, have fed and multiplied disputes, 
which have disappeared, or at any rate become less frequent, since 
the disappearance of the agreements. The workers’ organisations 
reply, perhaps not without reason, that collective agreements have 
not really been given a fair trial in these branches of industry and 
commerce. Any agreements there have been were concluded at an 
abnormal period, during the weeks which followed the end of the war ; 
they did not last long, and these unfavourable circumstances do not 
justify a general and absolute condemnation of collective agreements. 
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And the agreements concluded later on can hardly be taken into 
account owing to the fact that they were purely local, occasional, 
and limited in their scope. 

“ As regards the industries in which collective agreements really 
play an important part and have been continuously applied over a 
considerable period under normal economic conditions, both the 
employers’ and the workers’ organisations generally recognise that 
the agreements have proved beneficial. The General Confederation 
of French Production points out that collective agreements have been 
successfully applied in the coal-mining industry. The Shipowners’ 
Committee, referring to agreements in the maritime transport industry, 
‘has pleasure in recording that while the collective agreements or 
other arrangements were in force their stipulations were usually 
respected by both parties.’ In the printing industry, the only reser- 
vation made by the employers’ organisations relates to the difficulties 
accompanying the renewal of collective agreements. ‘As a rule, 
the collective agreements have been scrupulously observed by both 
parties, but the process of renewal has often been arduous and has 
been preceded or accompanied by strikes. In many cases the diffi- 
culties have been such that the employers have abandoned the system.’ 
Perhaps it would not be impossible to find means of avoiding the out- 
break of such disputes or, at any rate, of reducing their number. 

“ Subject to this reservation, collective agreements appear to have 
proved beneficial in the industries where they have been applied on a 
large scale. Does this mean that the same results could be secured in 
other branches of industry ? Clearly the evidence is not conclusive, 
for the fact that collective agreements have yielded satisfactory 
results in bakeries, and in the coal-mining, printing, and maritime 
transport industries may be due to circumstances which are peculiar 
to these industries. And while the failure of collective agreements 
in most industries during the post-war period does not in itself prove 
anything, their success in other industries cannot be considered as 
decisive either. ” 


REASONS FOR THE SCARCITY OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


In the light of these remarks the report concludes that there are 
three main reasons for the scarcity of collective agreements : the de- 
velopment of labour legislation, the hostility of employers, and the 
weakness of the trade unions. 

Covering as it does an increasing proportion of the conditions of 
employment and in particular hours of work, labour legislation reduces 
the possible field of action of collective agreements. Nowadays their 
subject matter is limited almost exclusively to wages, “and that is 
the source of the employers’ hostility to the conclusion of such 
agreements. ” 

According to the evidence given by the General Confederation 
of French Production, the chief reason for the employers’ opposition 
“Ties in the fact that collective agreements restrict the freedom of 
the undertakings, and thus interfere with their normal working. Such 
agreements make it more difficult to adapt undertakings to changes 
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in economic conditions, as may be necessary at any moment. Further, 
by applying uniform rules to undertakings operating under different 
conditions, collective agreements create economic inequalities and 
hamper the less favourably placed undertakings. This argument 
acquires special weight during a depression, which is perhaps one of 
the reasons why the number of collective agreements is at present 
decreasing. 

“In reply the workers’ organisations point out that there is no 
sufficient evidence that collective agreements obstruct the variations 
in time of economic conditions and that, on the other hand, the uni- 
formity of the rules imposed by collective agreements on different 
undertakings is not necessarily an evil. The effect of such uniformity 
is to place all undertakings on the same footing as regards the con- 
ditions in which they employ labour, and to question the advantage 
of this is tantamount to asking that labour should bear the brunt of 
competition between undertakings in the same branch of industry. . . . 

“ One of the reasons the employers give for opposing the extension 
of collective agreements is that the trade unions are weak and divided 
among themselves. For one thing, the authority of the unions is 
not always sufficient to ensure that the agreements will be respected 
by all the workers concerned, especially as the United Labour unions 
refuse to co-operate with the employers in any way, even by concluding 
collective agreements, and encourage violence. Accordingly, strikes 
sometimes break out while the agreements are still in force and also 
when they are due to be renewed. Further, the unions do not in prac- 
tice assume any real responsibility for the observance of the agree- 
ments, since their funds are not sufficient to afford compensation for 
any damages suffered hy the employers owing to failure to observe 
the agreements. 

“The workers’ organisations do not deny that the trade unions 
must be powerful if the practice of concluding collective agreements 
is to develop, but they point out that the conclusion of collective 
agreements tends to strengthen the unions.” 

In conclusion, the report expresses the view that “ if the practice 
of concluding collective agreements were to spread, this would give 
the trade unions an authority which would enable them to exercise 
a beneficial influence over the whole trade they represent, as they 
would really be in a position to enter into engagements on its behalf.” 
On the other hand, it points out that “the observance of contractual 
engagements is not so deeply rooted in French as it is in English 
custom. On the contrary, quite a number of recent enactments, 
in particular the legislation in regard to rents, tend to weaken the 
binding force of contracts still further. If collective agreements are 
to become more general . . . nothing short of a code of ethics in regard 
to such agreements will have to be brought into being.” 


THe OrrictaL REGULATION OF WorKING CoNDITIONS ON A Basis 
oF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PARTIES 


As distinct from collective agreements proper, the official regula- 
tion of working conditions on a basis of agreement between the par- 
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ties plays a very important part in French labour law. “ It is indeed ”’, 
says the report, “the specifically French form of the collective agree- 
ment.” 

“In his evidence before the Permanent Committee of the National 
Economic Council Mr. Picquenard emphasised the importance of ali 
the different kinds of regulations for the application of the eight- 
hour day. By 15 June 1934, 150 Public Administrative Regulations 
had been issued fixing the method of application of the Act of 238 
April 1919 in various branches of industry and commerce. Further, 
183 Decrees or Orders laid down rules concerning special points, 
either in application of the Public Administrative Regulations or 
by way of exception to them. All of these—Public Administrative 
Regulations, Decrees, and Orders alike—were issued in the specified 
conditions, on the basis either of existing collective agreements, as 
is usual in the case of special Decrees or Orders, or of an agreement 
reached in a mixed committee. In all, these 283 documents covered 
520,000 industrial undertakings employing 4,800,000 wage earners 
and 120,000 commercial and transport undertakings employing 
1,200,000 wage earners, i.e. almost all industrial wage earners and a 
large, though definitely smaller, proportion of commercial wage 
earners. In short, 6,000,000 wage earners are covered by this system, 
which is primarily a system of collective agreements. 

“The Prefectoral Orders issued in application of the Act of 29 
December 1923 have not so wide a scope. While the eight-hour day 
is a general principle applicable to all industrial and commercial 
activities, the weekly rest is to some extent an exceptional measure, 
the application of which depends on the existence of an agreement 
between the employers’ and workers’ organisations ; here therefore, 
collective agreements are more important and the authorities have 
less scope for initiative. Nevertheless, a great many Prefectoral 
Orders have been issued in application of the Act ; this alone is evi- 
dence of the efficacy to be expected of collective agreements when 
sanctioned by public authority. From 1929 to 1932, 8387 Orders were 
issued, and, deducting the 17 Orders revoked, 370 remained in force 
on 1 January 1933. They are not all, however, equally important : 
146 applied to bakeries, to which the system applies in 22 depart- 
ments, 9 parts of departments and 1,865 communes, including 142 with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. It is not surprising that this form of 
regulation should have been especially successful in a branch of industry 
where collective agreements have always played a large part. As regards 
other industries, 106 Orders apply to butchers’ and pork butchers’ 
establishments, 53 to hairdressers, 18 to retail clothing and boot and 
shoe shops, 17 to chemists’ shops, 14 to grocers, fruiterers, and dairies. 
Thus the Act of 29 December 1923 is applied only in a few well- 
defined trades, mainly consisting of small retail establishments ; 
these are indeed the only trades for which the legislation is of real 
interest, in protecting shops which close once a week from the com- 
petition of those which are always open. 

“These examples suffice to show that the part played by collec- 
tive agreements in France is not so small as appearances might suggest 
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and that such agreements are capable of being applied on a large 
scale in the specifically French form of administrative regulations 
based in agreement between the parties.” 

Would it be possible to secure the general adoption of this method 
of regulating conditions of employment ? This is the question raised 
at the end of the report. “No doubt”, it says, “the great variety 
of the fields and forms in which the system has been introduced 
indicates that it is elastic and adaptable. There can be no question, 
however, that entirely new methods will have to be devised if the 
conditions of employment as a whole are to be permanently regulated 
by means of this system in every branch of economic activity, The 
existence of differences between localities, occupations, and even 
undertakings, and between different dates will make it necessary 
to set up permanent bodies specialised in drawing up regulations 
and adapting them to the circumstances of the moment. 

“ Moreover, it is in respect to wages that this method of regulation 
is at present least developed, and it is to wages that it should be most 
generally applied. The Decrees of 10 August 1899 certainly stipulate 
that the administrative authorities should ascertain the normal 
rate of wages which should be paid by contractors for public works 
and supplies to public bodies, but here the authorities have only to 
ascertain rates and not to fix them by an official act. Similarly, the 
Act of 10 July 1915 provides that the minimum wage to be paid to 
home workers shall be fixed by joint committees, but this provision 
applies to a particular category of workers which is especially in need 
of protection. Except in these cases, wages have remained completely 
free from any administrative regulation, even on a basis of agreement 
between the parties. Now, it is beyond question that wages are the 
crucial point in the organisation of collective employment relations. 
It would be futile to aim at achieving any such organisation so long 
as the wage-fixing problem remains unsolved. 

“This alone should be enough to show that while there is no 
reason, either in theory or in practice, why this system of official 
regulation of conditions of employment on a basis of agreement 
between the parties should not become general, the system involves 
a considerable extension of the control exercised by the State over 
economic and social life. This is a radical transformation which ought 
only to be recommended after careful study.” 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of this report, whose more important sections have 
been summarised or quoted here, the National Economic Council 
has adopted a certain number of conclusions. After pointing out that 
in France the conclusion of collective agreements has been beset 
with difficulties and that the number of these agreements has been 
decreasing for the last ten years, the report expresses the view that 
this state of affairs may be attended by grave risks and that it would 
be desirable to conclude agreements fixing the conditions of col- 
laboration between employer and employed for a certain length of 
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time. However, if collective agreements are to become general, 
necessary conditions are the development of trade organisations 
to the highest degree possible and the practical adoption of a code of 
ethics relating to collective agreements, a code implying a lively 
appreciation of the responsibilities incurred by the contracting parties 
and the recognition of the mutual rights and obligations arising out 
of any freely concluded agreement. The report recommends that the 
various economic organisations in the country should forget the past, 
except for what it can teach them, and should without further delay 
make a serious attempt to come closer together, to consult one another 
and proceed to work out agreements appropriate to the peculiar 
features of each branch of activity, whenever there is any chance of 
such action succeeding. 


Vocational Guidance in Great Britain 


In May 1982 the two National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment, for England and Wales and for Scotland, were asked 
by the Minister of Labour to undertake an enquiry into the present 
system of vocational guidance in England and Wales and Scotland. 
The purpose of this enquiry was to ascertain how far the system 
might be adequate to meet the needs of industry and commerce, and 
to secure the welfare of boys and girls leaving school. In particular 
the Minister wished to be informed whether attempts at more scientific 
treatment of the problem of vocational guidance might not be desir- 
able ; whether the methods now adopted in urban areas could not 
be usefully extended to rural districts ; and whether any help could 
be obtained from a study of practice abroad. Attention was directed 
towards the connection between vocational guidance and the revival 
of industrial prosperity, and the Minister suggested that there might 
be room for improvement in the means now used in Great Britain 
to recruit young persons for employment. 

The Councils, having considered this request, made arrangements 
for the enquiry to be conducted by a small Joint Committee repre- 
sentative of various interests on the two National Councils. During 
the period extending from July 1933 to May 1984 the Joint Committee 
held six meetings, at which the general principles upon which local 
schemes for vocational guidance are based were reviewed, and the 
technique of the question considered. The Joint Committee had 
before them memoranda from a number of important bodies in Great 
Britain which deal with vocational guidance, as well as from certain 
Government Departments and from one of His Majesty’s Inspectors. 
As regards practice abroad, the Joint Committee considered memo- 
randa prepared by the Ministry of Labour on schemes in operation 
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in Germany, France, and the United States of America, but no con- 
siderable portion of the report, which has recently been published }, 
is devoted to this aspect of the question. 


HistoricaAL SURVEY 


The first attempt to organise vocational guidance in Great Britain 
upon a national hasis dates from the Labour Exchanges Act which 
came into operation in February 1910. It was then realised that 
young applicants on the threshold of a career needed special treatment, 
and to meet their requirements separate Juvenile Departments were 
established in the Exchanges when desirable. At the same time 
the Board of Trade (whose powers in this respect were later trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Labour) set up Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment in appropriate areas. Among the primary duties of 
these were giving advice to juveniles (particularly at the school- 
leaving age) in conjunction with their parents on the choice of suitable 
employment ; helping boys and girls to find employment in accordance 
with the advice given ; and assisting employers to obtain, from local 
or more distant sources, an adequate and suitable supply of juvenile 
labour. 

Previous to this certain Local Education Authorities had under- 
taken, on their own responsibility, very similar work by the appoint- 
ment of Juvenile Employment Committees and the maintenance 
of Juvenile Employment Bureaux. The position of these Authorities 
was regularised towards the end of 1910, and the powers then given 
them were subsequently incorporated in the Education Act of 1921. 
There is thus, in England and Wales (and Scotland, too, with the 
exception of Edinburgh), a dual local system for the vocational guid- 
ance of juveniles. Until September 1927 there was also a dual central 
control divided between the Board of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour, but at that period the responsibilities of the Board of 
Education were transferred to the Minister of Labour, who thus 
became the central authority responsible for the supervision of voca- 
tional guidance services however exercised. The report has no fault 
to find with this dual local system, and says that in practice a not 
inconsiderable measure of voluntary co-operation exists between 
the two types of bodies giving advice on the choice of a career. Both 
types were consulted for the purposes of the investigation by means 
of a comprehensive questionnaire. Copies of this were also sent to 
the Headmasters’ and Headmistresses’ Employment Committees 
in London, which deal with secondary school pupils, and to the Cen- 
tral Schools Employment Committee attached to the City of London 
Exchange, which advises pupils from the Central Schools in the 
London County Council Area. 


1 NaTIONAL Apvisory COUNCILS FOR JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES, AND SCOTLAND): Joint Report on the Organisation and Development 
of the Vocational Guidance Service in Great Britain. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. 384 pp. 6d. 
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Metuops oF Givinc ADVICE 


In advising boys and girls on the choice of a career various methods 
are used. These include the delivery of lectures and addresses ; 
“visual methods ”’, i.e. visits to factories and works and the display 
of films and lantern slides ; the distribution of literature on careers ; 
and individual interviews between juveniles and representatives of 
the local committee. 

The practice of giving general lectures on opportunities of local 
employment and allied subjects is rather extensively adopted by 
Committees. Such lectures are given in the schools themselves, or in 
some central place, to groups of children in their last term or terms. 
They are delivered by teachers, Committee members, prominent 
industrialists, or vocational guidance officers ; sometimes several of 
them participate. The Joint Committee recommend an extension 
of the system, and that similar facilities should be made available 
for older juveniles and those in attendance at courses of instruction 
for the unemployed. 

The distribution of printed information takes the form of “ school 
leaving letters ” addressed to senior pupils or their parents, or litera- 
ture, of varying degrees of completeness, dealing with careers. The 
Joint Committee advise the extension of the distribution of leaflets 
and handbooks on methods of recruitment and training and the pros- 
pects in various occupations suited to juveniles. The less expensive 
pamphlets they think should be distributed gratis and the larger 
and more complete sold at low prices. 

“Visual methods ” include visits to places of work and displays 
with optical apparatus. It is pointed out that visits to factories, etc., 
must necessarily be infrequent, but in the opinion of the Joint Com- 
mittee this lack may be supplied by well-chosen films or slides. They 
attach importance to careful choice, and do not place much reliance 
upon any production not made with a direct view to instruction on 
vocational guidance matters. They add that they would like to see 
a library of films of a definite vocational guidance character brought 
together by the Ministry. 

Individual advice is given to over a quarter of a million boys and 
girls each year through the Local Committees, mainly at the time 
of leaving school. The report shows that this means that rather more 
than one in every three school-leavers receives expert individual 
advice on the choice of a career before entering on his or her first full- 
time employment. Such advice is imparted either at Conferences 
held at the schools, or at interviews with members of the Local Com- 
mittee at the Employment Exchange or Bureau. These methods 
are essentially similar, but each is claimed to have its advantages. 
“Conferences ” are composed of the juvenile, accompanied, when 
possible, by one or both parents, the head teacher and perhaps the 
class teacher, the Vocational Guidance Officer, and sometimes repre- 
sentatives of the Local Committee other than the Vocational Guidance 
Officer. The Joint Committee prefer the Conference method, pointing 
out that it is held in surroundings with which the child is familiar, 
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that the presence of a teacher inspires confidence, and that the parent 
(assuming that a parent is present) should be able to supply informa- 
tion of value in the matter of selecting a career for his child. It is 
also pointed out that the Conference system practically assures the 
presence of every child of school age, as Conferences take place in 
school hours whereas interviews do not. Against the Conference 
system there may be the difficulty of assuring the presence of a parent 
(as Conferences are held during the working day) and this is regarded 
as a matter of the utmost importance. 


Reports 


The Joint Committee believe that the best foundation for any 
personal records of juveniles that may be kept at Employment Ex- 
changes or Bureaux (and most keep such records) are school-leaving 
reports or cards. The majority of school authorities furnish such 
reports or cards, but not all are in the same form, nor are they all 
equally informative. Experiments are therefore being conducted 
to evolve a suitable card report, and the Joint Committee hope that 
these will be continued, and that the form aimed at will be one giving 
all the essentials needed to judge capacity and aptitude without 
over-elaboration of detail. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


On the question of psychological tests the views of the Joint 
Committee are guarded. They point out that public authorities in 
England have not availed themselves of these methods to the same 
extent as some Continental countries, and that it seems agreed that 
the science is still in process of development. They incline to the 
view that the application of psychological tests to vocational guidance 
has not yet passed the experimental stage, but they consider the 
results so far attained sufficiently encouraging to justify the continu- 
ance of experiments on a limited scale. A few Local Authorities 
have initiated experiments in co-operation with the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, and the Joint Committee recommend 
that expenditure by a limited number of authorities be approved 
in connection with such experiments. Should further experiments 
seem to justify extending the use of psychological tests they believe 
it will be necessary to determine the exact position these should 
occupy in relation to vocational guidance. On one point the Joint 
Committee express a very definite opinion, namely, that the final 
advice on the choice of a career should be given by the Vocational 
Guidance Officer, who is in touch with industrial conditions, and not 
by the psychologist. The duties of the latter should end with advising 
the Vocational Guidance Officer. 


MEDICAL SERVICE AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A matter to which the Joint Committee attach much importance 
is the co-ordination of the work of the school and factory medical 
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services, with that of the vocational guidance authorities. It would 
seem that less emphasis is laid on this in Great Britain than in some 
other countries. Under the Education Acts provision is made for 
the routine .medical inspection of both elementary and secondary 
school children. In the case of elementary school children this examina- 
tion takes place at about the age of 12 years (in London 13), and as 
these children leave school at the age of 14 plus (i.e. at the end of the 
term in which they reach the age of 14 years), what is (in most cases) 
the latest medical report is by that time from 114 to 2 years old. 
Moreover, these reports are not available in their entirety for consul- 
tation by the Vocational Guidance Officers, though in cases of doubt 
officers may consult the school doctor. In view of the value to Voca- 
tional Guidance Officers of accurate, and reasonably up-to-date, 
medical reports, the recommendation is made that at the last routine 
school medical examination, or at any subsequent examination, 
notes should be made by the school medical officer in plain language 
on the fitness, or unfitness, of individual juveniles for various broad 
types of employment, These should be copied verbatim on the 
school-leaving report. As regards young persons no longer subject 
to elementary or secondary school medical inspection (the Joint 
Committee particularly have in view those in industrial employment) 
it is recommended that there should be closer co-operation than at 
present exists between the Factory Inspectors, the Certifying Sur- 
geons (i.e. the medical officers who deliver certificates to young 


persons entering employment subject to the Factory Acts, and who 
may suspend until re-examination any already employed who seem 
to be unfit), and the local Vocational Guidance Officers. In this 
manner the vocational guidance authorities would have at their 
disposal data relative to young persons no longer at school concerning 
whom there would appear to be at present no regular provision. 


Rurat AREAS 


As regards vocational guidance in rural areas, the Joint Committee 
do not think that a scheme framed to meet urban requirements is 
necessarily suited to semi-urban or rural conditions. They incline 
to the belief that the ideal solution to the problem of dealing with 
pupils from rural schools has not yet been found. The report points 
out that in many cases the majority of such pupils have promise of 
employment before their school days are over, and that for this reason 
there may be less need for vocational guidance services in the country 
than in the towns. But the Joint Committee think that in rural 
areas not otherwise fully served some simple organisation is desirable 
for giving advice to boys and girls in need of it, and they make some 
suggestions as to how this might be accomplished. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFICERS 


In conclusion the Joint Committee refer to the question of the 
qualifications of those called on to give vocational guidance. They 
are of opinion that the responsibilities of Vocational Guidance Officers 
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are so great, and the demands made upon them so varied, that only 
those having marked qualifications should be chosen for the task. 
The Vocational Guidance Officer, they believe, should have first- 
hand knowledge of the types and qualities of juveniles available for 
work, and of the opportunities and conditions of employment open 
to them. He should maintain and develop a close contact with the 
schools on the one hand and with industry on the other. The work 
of vocational guidance, they point out, is coming more and more to 
be recognised as work for an expert, and they believe it might be 
advantageous were some accredited certificate to be granted for a 
successful course of study in this and related sciences. Steps might 
be taken to assure the proper instruction of Vocational Guidance 
Officers, and for the interchange of experience and ideas. Finally 
they think that facilities for studying the more theoretical side of 
this work by a University or College Diploma Course might also be 
desirable. 


Labour in British Malaya in 1933' 


Recently published Government reports, on which the following 
information is based, record the change which took place in the labour 


situation in British Malaya during the second half of 1933 as a result 
of the rise in rubber and tin prices and the consequent increased 
demand for Indian and Chinese labour.* 


Inp1an LaBour 


During the first five months of 19383 the return of able-bodied 
labourers to India on account of unemployment continued to be a 


1 For an account of conditions in British Malaya in 1932, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 537-543. 

2 Inp1a : Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya 
for the Year 1933. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1934. 

Srraits SETTLEMENTS : Government Gazette, 20 April 1934: “ Annual Report 
of the Immigration Office, Straits Settlements, for the Year 1933”. Idem, 
1 June 1934: “ Annual Report on the Working of the Labour Department for the 
Year 1933 ”’ ; “ Annual Report of the Secretary of Chinese Affairs, Straits Settle- 
ments, for the Year 1933”. Idem, 3 Aug. 1934 : “ Annual Report on the Social and 
Economic Progress of the People of the Straits Settlements, 1933 "’. 

FeperaTep Matay States : Government Gazette, 1 June 1934: “ Annual 
Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of the Federated Malay 
States for 1933’. 

Jouore : Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of 
Johore, 1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 

KELANTAN : Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People 
of Kelantan for the Year 1933. Kelantan, Al-Asasiyah Press Co., 1934. 

TRENGGANU : Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People 
of the State of Trengganu (Unfederated Malay States), 1933. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1934. 

Brune! : Report on the State of Brunei for the Year 1933. Singapore, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1934. 
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feature in the labour situation. In the latter part of the year, however, 
repatriation practically ceased. 

For the whole year the total number or repatriates, comprising 
unemployed able-bodied workers, decrepits, etc., was 7,047 adults 
and 2,291 minors and infants, as compared with 41,698 adults and 
14,778 minors and infants during 1932. In addition, 21,017 adults 
and 2,383 minors and infants left Malaya for Southern India as deck 
passengers at their own expense, as against 25,290 adults and 2,735 
minors and infants during the preceding year. Nearly 31 per cent. 
of the deck passengers were of the labouring classes, the remaining 
69 per cent. consisting of traders and others. 

The reverse movement from India to Malaya consisted almost 
entirely of deck passengers paying their own passages. The regular 
immigrant boat services carried 18,129 adults and 2,098 minors and 
infants, as against 16,018 adults and 1,699 minors and infants, during 
1982. Nearly 46 per cent. belonged to the labouring classes, the others 
being mainly traders. Assisted immigration from India, which had 
been stopped from 1 August 1930, remained in abeyance throughout 
the year, the authorities considering that, in spite of the large-scale 
repatriations effected since the beginning of the crisis and the increased 
demand for estate labour, the supply available in the country was 
sufficient to prevent any general shortage on estates prepared to pay 
reasonable rates of wages. Assistance was accordingly limited to 20 
non-recruited labourers and dependants emigrating to Malaya in order 
to rejoin their families. 

The above figures show that the excess of departures over arrivals 
during 1983 was 12,496. On the other hand, a number of persons who 
had been relegated to the position of dependants during the worst 
of the rubber slump were re-employed, so that the Indian Labour 
force on estates and mines, in factories and other places of employment 
where 10 or more labourers are employed, and in Government de- 
partments rose from 180,374 to 187,589 between the end of 1932 
and 1938. 

Towards the end of 1983, moreover, the possibility of a further 
increase in the demand for labour necessitated the consideration of the 
resumption of assisted immigration. In November 1933 a deputation 
consisting of the Controller of Labour, Malaya, and the Chairman 
of the Planters’ Association of Malaya visited India to confer with 
the Government of India and the Standing Committee on Emigration 
of the Indian Legislature. A final decision in the matter was reached 
after the end of the year, when the Government of India decided to 
permit non-recruited assisted emigration to Malaya subject to a maxi- 
mum of 20,000 labourers during the first year. : 


CHINESE AND OTHER LABOUR 


The quota system, applied from 1930 to the immigration of adult 
male labourers from China for the purpose of reducing unemployment, 
raising the standard of labour, and improving the sex ratio, remained 
in force throughout the year. From 1 April it was extended to all 
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adult male alien Chinese, but no restriction was placed on the immigra- 
tion of women and children. 

The total number of adult male Chinese who entered the Straits 
Settlements from China and Hong Kong was 18,585 (18,741 in 1982) ; 
women and children numbered 14,258 (14,798 in 1982). The balance 
of migration was, however, against the Colony, 86,555 Chinese deck 
passengers leaving for China and the excess of departures over arrivals 
to and from all countries being 31,178. These figures, however, were 
less than in 1982, when 161,809 Chinese left for China and the total 
loss of Chinese population through the balance of departures over 
arrivals was 97,518. Moreover, during 1988, owing to the steady 
improvement in the economic situation in the country the outward 
movement gradually declined, and at the end of the year it was even 
found necessary to amend the Aliens Ordinance so as in certain cir- 
cumstances to permit the entry of alien labourers in excess of the 
quota. 

The number of Chinese working on mines and estates and in 
factories, etc., employing 10 or more labourers was 108,985 on 81 
December 19338, as against 105,465 at the end of 1982. 

The Javanese, Malay, and other labour forces in undertakings, 
employing 10 or more labourers increased from 82,518 to 39,307. 


WacGEs 


The only system of minimum wages in British Malaya is the 
fixing in certain “ key ” districts of rates for Indian labour, and since 
1932 of subsistence wages in cases when owing to reduced production 
reduced hours are worked. 

In the key districts the reduced rates, temporarily adopted in 
October 1980, remained nominally in force throughout the year. 
As in 1982, however, on rubber estates, where the bulk of the Indian 
labour is employed, the minima, calculated for a day of 9 hours’ work, 
were not attained in practice. Not only were the labourers, especially 
tappers, employed during the morning only (6 to 6% hours), but even 
the subsistence wages were not always observed. The same conditions 
prevailed in the “non-key ” areas, 

In June 1933 the Controller of Labour addressed the Council of the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya asking for their co-operation to 
increase the morning rates so as to make it possible for the workers 
to earn at least the established subsistence wages. According to the 
Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya, as the price of 
rubber later gradually improved and as labour competition grew acute 
and led to crimping, wage rates increased to a fairly satisfactory level 
during the second half of 1933. In this connection, the Agent expresses 
the hope that when the trade depression passes away and normal 
conditions are restored, all will agree to the fixing for the whole of 
Malaya of statutory minimum wages for an 8-hour working day, as 
in Ceylon. 

The rates of wages paid to Chinese, Javanese, and Malays were 
about the same as those paid to Indians. Chinese, especially miners, 
are often employed on contract instead of receiving wages. 
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HEALTH 


Returns compiled by the Medical and Health Department show 
a death rate of 16.5 per thousand (16.2 in 1932) for the total Indian 
population. The Labour Department’s figures are lower, largely 
owing to the fact that in case of serious illness labourers are transferred 
to the nearest Government hospital, where deaths are accounted for 
in the general vital statistics. The birth rate per thousand for the 
total Indian population was 27.4 (27.5 in 1932). 

The Agent of the Government of India reports that, generally 
speaking, housing, water supply, and sanitary arrangements were 
satisfactory. 


EDUCATION 


During 1933 the number of Indian vernacular schools maintained 
on estates remained practically the same (395) as in the previous 
year (403). The greater part of these schools are State-aided. The 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States Governments, 
however, appear to have adopted a new educational policy, involving 
inter alia the payment of lower grants to existing schools and the 
refusal of grants to new schools in which Malay is not the vernacular 
language. The report of the Agent of the Government of India in 
British Malaya, from which this information is taken, states that these 
measures will undoubtedly act as a setback to Indian vernacular 
education. 


LEGISLATION 


In the field of labour legislation the most important events in 
1933 were the coming into force of workmen’s compensation laws 
in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States; the 
abolition in the Straits Settlements, following similar action in the 
Federated Malay States, of indentured labour for Netherlands Indian 
workers ; the amendment of the labour laws of the Straits Settlements 
and Perlis in order to give effect to the Night Work (Women) and 
Night Work (Young Persons) Conventions and the introduction in 
Kelantan of laws in application of these Conventions and of the 
Minimum Age (Industry) Convention ; the introduction in the Straits 
Settlements and Kedah of legislation for the protection of Mui Tsai ; 
and the preparation of consolidated labour enactments in Kelantan 
and Trengganu. 
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STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the state of 
unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on the 
sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country were given in the January Review. Figures for different 
industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1933 (Appendix II, Labour Statistics). Yearly figures (averages for 
twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and are in 
some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest available 
and are in some cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new 

become available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly 


figures 

figures refer to the end of each month. The sign * signifies : “no figures 
exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ pro- 
visional figure ”. The countries are in most cases arranged in French 
alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 83 countries. If not otherwise stated, 
the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in 
most cases fall far short of the reality. Their principal value 
is in indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only 
between such movements are international comparisons possible ; 
the various series are not equally sensitive to changes on the 
labour market and an equal change in any two series does not 
necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries con- 
cerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administrative practices, 
in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the amount 
of “short time ” worked, and in “normal” hours often result in a 
decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment which 
does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages are, 
however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of changes 
in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of “ partial 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No.1, Jan. 1935, pp. 108-116. 
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unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, 
and based on different definitions ; thus here too international com- 
parisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office!; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. ? 


II. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 23 countries. In the great majority of 
cases the figures relate to workers recorded as in employment at a cer- 
tain date, irrespective of the number of hours worked per day and per 
worker. In some cases, however, the statistics relate to the number of 
hours worked during a certain period of time, and in this case they 
record the fluctuations in the volume of employment. According to their 
source the series may be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those 
(the majority) based on employers’ returns and indicating the changes 
in the number of workers employed or hours worked in a selected 
sample of mainly industrial establishments ; these statistics do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule index numbers only are reproduced below ; (2) those based on 
returns of employed members in compulsory sickness or in unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes and covering the great majority of the working 
population ; as these statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluc- 
tuations in the absolute extent of employment, absolute figures are 
generally given as well as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and the 
different methods used in their compilation and classification, inter- 
national comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its 
fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, there- 
fore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
In order to facilitate such comparisons the Office has as far as possible 
recalculated the indexes on 1929 as common base (= 100), The original 
base year is given in brackets in the headings of the tables ; 
figures in heavy type indicate that the original base has been 
retained. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
a Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 
2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AUSTRIA 
Unemployment | Employment 
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314,923 
286,748 
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2,401,889* 
2,233,721f 


6,889,539 1,098,835 
2 New series: returns from the German Labour Front. * Average a 12 months. 
Saar Territory. * Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 

calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 
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GERMANY AUSTRALIA 
Trade 
union | Employment exchange statistics 
Dete returns 
Applicants U 
Per- for work nemployed Unemployed 
centage | registered registered ‘ 
ployed | Number | Number | Per |i Number | Per | w 3 
yed cent. cent. cent. 
1927 8.8 353,000 * ® 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 13.6 
1928 8.4 353,000 * bad 45,669 10.8 || 156,185 12.1 
1929 13.1 915,025 ® 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 
1930 22.2 139,455 e 84,767 19.3 || 208,389 15.0 
1931 33.7 573,219 23.7 || 117,866 27.4 || 253,368 20.3 
1932 43.7 579,858 30.1 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 
1933 ” 733,014 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 328,844 29.0 
1934 ° 7,711 14.5 86,865 20.5 || 287,527 26.3 
1934 March| 16.3* 15.4 e 325,657 29.9 403,158 
April 15.4 14.1 sd * 295,814 27.1 375,733 
May 14.9 13.5 88,413 20.9 || 273,576 25.0 353,509 
June 15.6 13.3 263,883 347,670 
July 15.3 13.1 e e 257,213 338,323 
Aug. 15.2 12.9 86,652 20.4 || 248,066 328,915 
Sept. 15.2 12.3 bd e 243,874 325,547 
Oct. 12.2 e 249,275 331,994 
Nov. ° 12.7 80,097 18.8 || 275,116 363,513 
Dec. e 14.3 ® bed 308,106 399,138 
935 Jan. bad 334,338 424,487 
Feb. e 3,250,464 TC 15. 96,470T| 22.6 334,658 421,730 
Employment 
Date Unemployed returns | statistics 
Number | cent. | Number | Poor & ployed || Number | cent. | registered || registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 e 8,142 4.9 13,541 e 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 e 8,120 4.5 12,758 e 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 nd 11,488 5.7 14,966 ad 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ad 22,873 11.1 33,008 e 
1931 79,186 10.9 | 121,890 16.9 ° 33,625 16.8 71,385 29,345 
1932 161,468 19.0 | 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 | 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 182,855 19.0 | 166,229 17.2 32,762 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1934 March} 182,561 18.8 | 162,780 16.7 40,763 28,436 19.6 88,452 38,953 
April | 188,478 19.4 | 170,352 17.6 36,479 28,725 19.1 89,817 31,459 
May 170,261 17.5 | 162,511 16.7 35,568 28,994 18.5 88,740 29,015 
June 165,342 17.1 163,216 16.9 33,129 28,774 18.0 86,175 28,040 
July 167,979 17.4 | 175,974 18.2 25,330 27,945 17.9 83,250 25,789 
Aug. 164,969 17.1 169,255 17.5 23,555 26,191 16.5 83,207 24,464 
Sept. | 173,118 17.9 156,408 16.2 20,723 26,204 16.4 84,641 23,289 
Oct. 173,368 18.0 153,422 15.9 23,482 26,291 16.2 91,137 23,214 
Nov. 193,212 20.2 150,997 15.7 29,527 27,904 17.5 94,474 19,954 
Dec. 212,713 22.2 | 167,562 17.5 39,059 29,112 18.0 88,431 18,211 
1935 Jan. 223,300 23.6 | 158,406 16.7 35,597 29,320t 18.0 96,665 16,346 
Feb. 220,777 23.4 157,160 16.7 — 29,300T 18.2t 95,466 14,431 
March! 206,511 21.8 | 148,408 15.7 16.7T 92,300 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
ANZIG 1 
DENMARK (Free City of Spain Estonia Unitsp Starzs 
Employ- || Employ- Employ- Trade union Estimates 
Trade union ment ment ment returns 
fund returns | exchange exchange ‘ederation 
statistics || statistics || statistics || Percentage of Labour) 
Appli- 
Unemployed Unemployed Unweighted N 
Number | | Wholly | Partially||registered | Par” junemployed 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 2,957 * * 
1928 18.5 | 51,864 * 2,629 || 9.2 | 13 * 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 3,181 || 82 | 12 
1930 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 $3,089 |} 14.5 | 21 * 7,000 
1931 53,019 | 18.0 59,430 || 24,898 e e 3,542 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
1932 31.7 | 126,039 7,121 ||23.8 | 32 | 21 | 11,489,000 
1933 97,478 | 28.9 | 121,115 |} 31,408 . * 8,207 || 24.3 | 31 | 21 | 11,904,000 
1934 1,756 | 22.2 7,595 || 20,326 || 381,278 | 240,541 || 2,970 || 20.9 | 26 | 24 * 
1934 March| 102,262 | 28.4 | 113,650 || 21,907 || 416,360 | 250,268 || 6,005 ||21.3 | 25 | 22 | 10,849,000 
April | 82,312 | 21.6 690 || 20,332 || 426,915 | 276,899 || 3,062 || 20.7 | 24 | 23 | 10,551,000 
May 216 | 16.8 | 77,322 || 18,462 || 372,316 | 266,882 || 1,990 || 20.0 | 24 | 24 | 10,248,000 
June | 57,510 | 15.5 | 73,639 || 17,774 || 281,707 | 202,287 903 || 19.6 | 25 | 24 | 10,310,000 
July | 56,849 | 15.3 | 72,386 || 16,852 || 320,907 | 199,940 493* || 20.8 | 28 | 24 | 10,793,000 
Aug. | 57,875 | 15.5 | 75,208 || 16,941 || 394,493 | 253,492 838 || 21.6 | 28 | 24 | 10,821,000 
Sept. 1,348 | 16.4 | 79,071 || 16,588 || 415,921 | 240,910 || 1,016 || 20.3 | 25 | 23 | 10,950, 
Oct. 509 | 18.3 | 85,484 || 394 237,824 || 1,796 || 20.1 | 24 | 23 | 10,671,000 
Nov. | 83,042 | 22.3 | 103,722 |} 20,395 || 388,711 | 222,413 || 2,927 ||21.1|.25 | 26 es 
. | 114,256 | 30.3 | 193.631 || 22.585 || 406,743 | 261,155 || 2,739 ||21.2 | 27 | 25 * 
1935 Jan. | 111,418 | 29.5 | 133,069 || 23,032 || 451,234 | 259.950 || 3,406 || 21.0 | 26 | 23 . 
Feb. 107,011 | 28.3 125,892 || 21,077 ,040 | 239,595 3,721 20.0 | 24 22 e 
March 83,1187} 22.3 | 102,088 18,611 437,088 | 267,394 3,121 19.4 22 23 ° 
April 72,016T| 19.0 88,168 || 18, — 18.9t} 21f | 22 
Base figure 379,031¢ * | ge * 620,000 * 
4 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 2 New series. 7U occupied 
ic and civil works excluded. those employed on public works, etc. series 


mtinued for the time being, revision. 
FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 
Statistics of Employ- 
a ment | jocal unem- ee ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date statistics ployment || statistics | °™change 
co statistics || Wholly unemplo: + Unemployed owing to 
[Unemplo Applica- (including temporary stoppages 
nemplo nemplo; in receip ns for 
registered of work Number Number 
1927 1,868 e 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 sd 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 * 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 se 2,514 3,859 1,467,347 11.8 i 4.2 
1931 11,522 e 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 63,972 273,412* | 308,096 || 2,272,590 | 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 17,139 44,656 6, 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 
1934 10,011 23,802 342,165 376,495 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 2.9 
1934 March 14,026 39,723 345,783 379,361 1,907,908 14.7 316,960 2.5 
April 9,942 32,178 334,519 9,1 1,813,550 14.0 334,180 2.6 
y 5,996 ' 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 13.5 345,268 2.7 
June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672,644 12.9 451,805 3.5 
July 5,691 0,988 320,427 350, 1,663,463 12.8 498,782 3.9 
Aug. 6,064 11,041 325,655 357,672 1,672,742 12.9 462,413 3.6 
Sept. 6,834 12,420 365 357,459 1,721,737 13.3 358,599 2.8 
Oct. 7,629 15,712 347,804 ,534 1,776,244 13.7 5 2.7 
Nov. 9,708 18,598 375,183 416,605 1,807,661 13.9 314,638 25 
D 10, 19,208 419,129 454,915 1,793,047 13.8 293,400 2.3 
1935 Jan. 12,479 22,026 487,426 532,127 1,934,811 14.9 360,309 2.8 
Feb. 11,280 22,590 502,879 544,567 1,913,133 14.8 358,974 2.7 
March 9,780 22,193 484,463 526,501 1,819,147 14.0 |} 323,522 2.5 
Base figure ad 12,960,000 


+ From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


7 Hunoary Inisu Free State IraLy Japan * 
Employment 
Employment exchange statistics Official estimates 
Date statistics statistics statistics for work Unemployed 
ith claims] 
Applicants || A tions || Applicants 
for work work || for work | Total | | Number | 
registered registered registered || P 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 e 13,728 21,284 278,484 id e 
1928 14,715 e 14,821 22,487 324,422 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 14,679 20,702 300,786 
1930 1,953,935 43,592? e 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 y y 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 i 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,645 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 963,677 _ —_ 
1934 March 2,201,577 60,821 15,505 22,037 100,521 1,056,823 381,114 5.1 
pril | 2,148,195 52,575 15,335 ,230 | 98,144 382,977 | 5.1 
2,090,381 50,901 15,561 19,123 94,420 941,257 378,065 5.1 
June 2,092,586 ‘ 14,949 18,745 90,408 ¥ 372,070 0 
July 2,126,260 45,486 15,152 18,447 89,736 886,998 367,950 4.9 
Aug 2,136,578 48,365 060 18,447 98,252 866,570 365,596 49 
Sept. 2,081, 46,715 16,904 18,823 110,186 887,345 365,291 4.9 
Oct. 2,119,635 52,987 16,829 ,179 117,507 905,114 360,104 4.8 
Nov. 2,120,785 53,641 17,715 20,964 123,890 969, 360,750 4.8 
2,085,815 53,168 16,741 23,780 084 
1935 Jan 2,325,373 24,953 138,779 1,011,711 
2,285,463 55,247 24,091 141,626 55,5. - 
March 2,153,870 _ _ 20,800 137,870 853,189 _ _ 
Base figure | | e 7,517,118 
: * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series: 
: * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
Latvia MExIco Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PonTUGAL 
Employ- Employ- Official Employ- 
ha tima ha exchange esti- 
exchange |/es' tes returns exchange sta exchange 
Date statistics statistics mates® | statistics 
Number ||_© Un- for Number Un- 
unem- Per | ef unem- || employed 
ployed || Number | istered’ ployed || registered 
1927 3,131 ° 8,561 25.4 23,889 sd e ad e 
1928 4,700 ” 6,502 19.2 21,759 sd e e e 
1929 5,617 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 e 3,104 e 
1930 4,851 75,689" 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 e 4,833 e 
1931 8,709 257,722 ° 22.3 27,479 1,430* e 24,083 ad ' 
1932 14,587 339,372" || 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 53,382 48,456 18,370 25,255 
1934 15,963 30.7 35,121 47,028 43,175 
1934 March 10,480 281,006 || 18,454 36.6 40,869 44,441 39,993 13,700 29,048 
,265 265,970 16,945 33.4 975 45,052 40,066 14,400 30,037 
1,831 ,648 4,637 28.7 32,839 45,952 40,635 . _ 
June 1,019 || 210,885 || 14,073 | 27.2 28,794 || 48,393 “4, * _ 
July 182,828" || 12,934 | 24.7 25,386 || 49,931 45,793 
Aug. 949 193,364" || 12,998 24.6 27,210 50,545 46,894 
Sept. 999 || 213,876*|| 13,690 | 25.6 31,083 | 50,026 46,754 ° _ 
Oct. 1,796 186,188" || 14,631 27.1 34,292 | 48,094 45,359 
Nov. 5,012 — 15,771 29.1 38,556 | 45,963 42,992 ° _ 
Dec. 7,854 _ 17,792 32.8 40,288 44,283 42,054 ° _ 
1935 Jan. 7,604 a 18,809 34.2 39,328 43,784 40,370 e _ 
eb. 6,989 _ 17,976 32.6 40,637 | 42,906 39,602 ° _ 
h 6,578t 43,654 40,351 _ 
Base figure * 55,217 | * 


* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Modified series. * Incomplete 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
be ed Statistics have been discontinued for the time being. ” 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS POLAND RuMANIA 
‘Employ- Employ- Emplo 
eer exchange stat exchange ex 
Date statistics statistics statistics * statistics 
Applications for 
loyed Un- Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed ||__WOrk registered loyed for work 
Number | Per cant. tered || Number | Per coat. tered || Number | Por cent. | registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 2 163,953 7.5 ° 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22, 6.9 * 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 10.6 y 
1929 27,775 7.5 sd 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621* | 10.7* 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 ° 659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 96,751 18.7 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 177,557 30.0 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 22.8 235 
1 176,429 31.4 322,951 660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 125,881 
1934 170,681 31.9 332,772 342,166 3 17,253 ¥ 19.0 97,677 
1934 March | 169,776 28.5 332,907 388,297 18.5 26,915 110,206 | 24.7 132,761 
Ap’ 57,631 26.6 358, 17.0 16,462 90,708 20.6 115,538 
146,591 29.1 284,938 329,035 15.7 12,527 71,841 16.2 
June | 146,377 | 29.1 291,913 306,387 | 14.6 14,482 7, 15.0 73,764 
July 154,188 30. 297,744 295,149 14.0 12,758 63,712 14.1 63,541 
Aug. 157,051 31.7 q 289,388 13.8 13 14.4 65,135 
Sept. 31.3 309,623 289,220 13.8 11,795 65,744 14.2 72,907 
Oct. 156,929 32.0 328,926 294,874 14.0 12,570 74,306 16.0 87,770 
‘ Nov. 162,993 33.3 365,613 333,425 15.9 84,744 18.2 96,287 
215,197 37.9 414,342 413,703 19.7 16,523 115,064 25.0 93,459 
1935 Jan. 235,125T 432,392 498,806 23.7 111,652 22.6 104,868 
Feb. 212,4227| 38.0T 417,593 515,555 24.5 21,704 98,720T| 20.3t 105,435 
March | 183,981¢| $3.1 384,222 506,241 | 24.1 — 83,796¢| 17.8t | 102,259 
April | 174,918f| 31.5 on 90,279t 
Base figure | 554,543 + 2,100,986 || * | 471,106 * 
‘ The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry 
workers and timber floaters. 
SAAR TERRITORY? SWITZERLAND CzECHOSLOVAKIA Yuoostavia 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
ro tery insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in — 
Unemployed || unemployed | Applications || receipt of benefit App —_ Unengioget 
registered | | Number | Parent. | registered || 
1927 976 27 | 2.0 11,824 17,617 | 1.6 52,369 2 
1928 beth 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 9,286 3.4* 7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 38,749 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 34,541 9.8 6.1 65,440 953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1934 March 37,223 10.8 6.5 70,109 275,026 19.5 789,789 ’ 
April 34,112 6.1 54,210 249, 17.8 704,338 18,915 
y 32,797 7.2 5.7 087 226,470 15.8 11,691 
June Y 7.0 5.4 46,936 227,501 15.8 582,810 9, 
July 31,954 7.1 5.2 49,198 226,711 15.8 569,450 10,156 
Aug. , 7. 5.5 52,147 233,227 | 572,428 10,623 
Sept. 32,077 74 5.9 51,387 230,224 16.1 576,267 9,918 
Oct. 32,539 5.5 59,621 217,741 15.5 599,464 11,211 
Nov. 33,594 10.3 5.7 76,009 231,314 16,4 11,721 
y 13.9 6.2 91,196 271,110 19.0 752,328 16,497 
1935 Jan. —— 17.2 6.6 110,283 3,253 21.0 818,005 27,218 
Feb. 102,910 299,718 20.8 833,194 29,8 | 
March * 82,214 804,794 27,058 
Base figure 487,144 1,441,513 e 


1 Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 
* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
GERMANY AUSTRIA | BELGIUM Buxoanta ¢ CaNaDa 
Sickness Sickness || Voluntary unem- 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance | ployment i 
statistics statistics statistics 
Employment as — 
Number per p of Number Index ber Index Index 
Workers ployed 
1927 sad bad 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 8,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 7,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255, 87.4 5,4 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 8,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 7,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,864 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 ,109T 88.4T 80.9 
1934 Feb. 13,967,253 51.6 46.5 955,302 76.0 6,986 69.1 77.8 
March! 14,686,865 54.4 50.0 982,301 78,3 8,938 71.9 76.6 
April | 15,322,237 57.1 53.1 1,021,792 78.0 4,388 79.9 77.2 
May 15,560,487 58.7 55.4 1,042,415 80.1 8,991 86.7 81.0 
June 15,529,683 59.6 54.9 1,027,689 80.2 0,668 89.2 84.7 
July 15,532,793 60.2 54.3 1,033,976 80.7 144 97.2 83.8 
Aug. 15,558,981 61.0 55.0 1,037,850 78.0 1,239 104.7 82.9 
Sept. | 15,621,095 62.1 56.6 1,043,174 78.5 2,243 106.2 83.9 
Oct. 15,636,436 62.6 57.7 1,048,643 81.3 2,122 106.0 84.1 
Nov. 15,476,144 62.8 59.0 1,019,740 76.5 6,439 97.7T 83.0 
14,873,276 61.8 57.0 959,870 74.9 ,590 80.2T 79.2 
1935 Jan. 14,409,075 59.1 53.2 946,703 72.6 ,180T 51.7T 79.4 
Feb. 14,687,969 59.5 53.6 — 73.0 a _ 80.9 
March ane = 74.3 _ 78.4f 
DENMARK | Estonia Unitep Starss * 
Employers’ Employers’ returns 
Be Employers’ returns | returns (Manufacturing industries) 
te Total number of " 
| Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 
ex 
Number Index Jan.1927) Pay- 
(thousands)| (1931) Unadjusted| Adjusted | rolls | | ($1000's) 
1927 e e 93.0 94.4 e 93.3 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 e bal 98.2 94.4 e 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 * * 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 e « 95.8 87.3 e 81.3 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 73.9 ad 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 ad 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 e 44.5 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 1,061 110.3 97.5 75.1 S 56.8 6,600,783 126,012 
1934 Feb 959 99.7 91.3 T4A1 74.8 55.5 6,514,200 123,395 
‘ 989 102.8 94.6 77.1 77.3 59.4 6,770,100 131,852 
April 1,027 106.8 98.1 78.6 78.4 61.7 6,906,100 136,962 
May 1,117 116.1 105.7 78.7 78.6 61.5 6,912,600 136,575 
June 1,101 114.4 105.3 774 77.7 59.5 6,799,900 132,040 
July 1,104 114.8 101.8 75.1 75.8 55.5 6,593,500 123,011 
Aug. 1,106 115.0 98.8 75.9 75.7 57.0 6,666,200 126.603 
t. 1,123 116.7 97.8 72.3 70.5 53.2 6,351,900 118,089 
Oct. 1,115 115.9 97.3 74.8 73.2 55.9 6,569,500 124.138 
Nov. 1,105 114.9 96.6 73.3 73.2 54.5 6,435,000 121.085 
1,075 111.7 95.3 74.5 75.4 57.9 6,544,400 128,593 
1935 Jan. 1,016 105.6 96.7 75.1 76.8 58.8 _ _ 
Feb. 1, 108.4 102.3f 77.5t 78.1 63.3t 
March = 78.6T 78.6T 64.9T 
| * | 36,901 t 3,737,389 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


= 100. 


* Figure for July. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
The figures relate to the 15th of the month, 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


FINLAND FRANCE * Great Britain 
Emplo » returns turns labour inspec Unemployment 
Dete of insurance statistics 
Index (1926) Index* F 
Number (number employed Index 
Number Hours employed in same month of employed (1924) 
employed worked 1930 = 100) 
1927 od 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 ad 023,000 98.0 
1929 bad bad 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 ™ ° 2,750,555 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 78 72 2,541,25: 92.5 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 77 72 2,392,321 80.9 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 83 78 2,382,534 79.4 9,684,000 94.8 
1934 93 88 2,319,544 76.9 10,139,000 99.2 
1934 Feb. 84 79 2,373,763 77.1 9,946,000 97.3 
e sed 2,367,339 76.9 10,065,000 98.5 
April * ° 2,345,084 76.7 10,147,000 99.3 
May 88 84 2,326,764 76.8 10,199,000 99.8 
June sed 2,337,916 77.3 10,180,000 99.6 
July ° bd 2,318,792 78.4 10,151,000 99.3 
Aug. 101 96 2,278,142 77.0 10,181,000 99.6 
Sept. sal nd 2,285,527 76.8 10,244,000 100.3 
Oct. e * 2,270,648 76.7 10,209,000 99.9 
Nov. 99 94 2,285,345 76.1 10,213,000 99.9 
Dec a - 2,271,756 75.2 10,252,000 100.3 
1935 Jan. 72.9 10,055,000 98.4 
Fe 97 93 2,219,633 72.2 10,083,000 98.7 
2,221,762 72.1 10,214,000 99°9 
Persons e * | * * * * 
covered 
HUNGARY JAPAN LaTVIA 
Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
eee statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
Numbe Index || Index‘ Index Number | Ind 
r ex ex 
(Sept. | Number | Number of 
employed (1927) 1926) | employed {hours work ed (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 e sd e 104.1 148,288 87.4 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 bad bed e 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 100.0 
1930 94.3 0 97.3 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 81.2 88.8 83.5 81.7 168,208 98.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 70.5 78.5 72.4 82.0 140,977 82.1 
1933 853,203 81.1 714 79.4 75.1 89.9 149,722 87.4 
1934 913,068 86.9 72.1 83.1 78.3 100.2 162,837 95.3 
1934 Feb. 856,758 81.5 70.5 76.2 69.8 95.2 155,226 90.5 
March 897,034 85.3 71.1 79.6 76.9 96.4 158,422 92.6 
April 929,435 88.4 71.2 81.6 74.0 99.4 161,994 94.7 
May 947,451 90.2 71.2 85.1 82.6 99.9 165,823 96.8 
June 927,274 88.2 70.1 84.4 81.1 100.1 167,075 97.9 
July ¥ 87.7 71.4 85.7 83.4 100.5 164,733 96.8 
Aug. 925,936 88.1 71.1 85.7 80.6 101.1 164,074 95.8 
Sept. 933,092 88.8 87.6 84.7 102.6 163,345 95.8 
Oct. 949,775 90.4 73.9 85.6 84.8 103.3 167,773 97.9 
Nov. 945,210 89.9 74.6 85.2 80.6 104.2 170, 100.0 
873,416 83.1 77.5 85.0 72.1 104.8 163,327 95.8 
1935 Jan. 3 86.3 79.4 _ _ 105.2 164,296 95.8 
Feb. _ 81.1 — _ 164,130 95.9T 
* 765,731 1,080,475 959,622 * 


2 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the month. * Revised series. |‘ Ministry of Cor- 
porations. 5 Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * The figures relate to the middle of the month. 


| 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


Unemployment 
a insurance | Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
tistics 
Date sta 
Index Social Federation 
Number Index Index Number Hours worked Board of Industries 
employed | (1929) (1929) mployed (1928)| per week (1929)]/ Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) ||(1926- 1930) | (1925-1930) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.6 89.5 90.0 ea 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.6 99.7 103.0 sd 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.3 86.8 81.1 e 100.0 
1931 . 84.1 90.3 73.9 66.3 sd 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.2 63.3 53.2 e 85.6 
1933 . 64.8 78.0 62.9 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1934 28,807T 65.6 76.8 68.0 63.6 97.4 91.6 
1934 Feb. 27,673 63.0 75.6 63.3 57.4 * 88.5 
27,810 63.3 78.4 65.0 ‘ 91.0 89.4 
April 377 64.6 79.5 66.9 62.7 ed 89.4 
May 28,829 65.6 79.6 68.5 | ° 90.4 
June 29,035 66.1 79.7 68.7 63.7 99.1 91.3 
July 29,111 66.2 78.1 68.8 60.5 ° 92.3 
Aug. 29,195 66.4 77.5 69.9 64.5 ss 93.3 
Sept. 29,619 67.4 77.3 70.7 66.8 100.8 93.3 
Oct. 29,662 67.5 76.5 75.8 71.3 93.3 
Nov. 29,473 67.1 75.1 72.6 75.0 ° 94.2 
29,300T 66.7T 70.9 64.8 63.8 98.8 96.2 
1935 Jan. ,900T 65.8 Tf 66.1 63.4 54.3 95.2 
28,488 64.8 — 64.8 57.8 S 
March — 67.7 96.2 
——— | | 600,661 571,394 13,458 227,837 
SwitTzERLAND * UAION OF SOUTH AFRICA Yueostavia 
Employers’ ce 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) Suro employed | (1928) 
Total * 
peans 
1927 91.2 2,618,516 104,5 94.2 95.9 e e 
1928 97.3 7,640 3 97.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,506,190 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 5 2,446,1 97.6 974 98.1 629,682 104.1 
1931 88.5 2,312,596 92.3 93.5 93.8 609,260 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,069,014 82.6 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 
1933 73.0 1,888,580 75.3 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,877,995 75.0 100.3 102.3 543,566 89.9 
1934 Feb. e 1,620,776 64.7 96.5 98.7 495,051 81.9 
h 73.2 1,724,172 68.8 97.6 99.7 523,070 86.4 
April e 1,883,261 75.2 98.0 100.1 535,152 88.5 
y e 2,028,017 80.9 99.0 101.1 562,643 93.0 
June T4A4 2,030,229 81.0 100.0 101.8 568,641 94.0 
July bd 2,012,018 100.6 102.3 555,920 91.9 
Aug. Ad 1,983,812 79.1 101.6 103.5 558,984 92.4 
Sept. 74.0 1,956,368 78.1 102.7 104.5 562,202 92.9 
Oct. ad 1,993,988 79.6 103.4 105.4 565,461 93.5 
Nov. bed 1,944,356 77.7 104.1 106.7 564,274 93.3 
71.6 1,770,046 70.7 105.1 107.0 547,156 90.5 
1935 Jan. e 1,626,299T 105.4 1 — 83.7 
eb. 1,642,408T 65.5 _ 
Persons 193,798 : * | 121,852 | 553,609 | * . 
covered ’ 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, 
including unemployed. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives”’. 
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Statistics of the General Level of Actual 
Hours of Work 


The following table ‘gives statistics of the hours actually worked 
in 12 countries during the period 1927-1935. It is in continuation of 
the table previously published in the Review. 1 

The data are of two kinds. Those of the first kind (for 8 countries) 
show the average number of hours worked per worker in a certain 
period (e.g. a day, a week, a month); they are usually obtained by 
dividing the total number of hours worked during this period by the 
total number of workers on the payrolls of the establishments covered 
by the statistics during the same period. If a worker works at more than 
one establishment during the period, a certain possibility of error 
may thus arise ; this, however, can be ignored if the statistics relate 
to average hours per day or per week. It would no doubt be desirable 
for purposes of international comparison that the data should all 
relate to the same unit of time, but for various reasons, such as the 
varying length of the normal working day (in particular owing to the 
Saturday half-holiday), the varying number of days in the different 
months, etc., it is not possible to transform the series directly from 
one time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind (for 6 countries *) show the percen- 
tage of workers working certain specified hours, or hours within a 
certain range. The classification used varies from country to country, 
but as far as possible the data have been rearranged in three or 
four groups differing as little as possible from country to country. 
The data of both kinds are in most cases compiled on the basis 

of reports from a certain number of undertakings. The number of 
undertakings covered, the branches of industry represented, and their 
relative importance vary from country to country ; generally speaking, 
the statistics relate essentially to the’ principal manufacturing indus- 
tries ; they also include, but to an extent varying widely from country 
to country, industries of other kinds (building, mines, transport, 
public services, commerce, etc.). 

Owing to these numerous differences in method, the series are 
better suited to the study of changes within the different countries 
during recent years than to international comparisons of average 
actual hours of work or of the distribution of hours. They are, however, 
a useful supplement to the information contained in the statistics of 
unemployment and employment, and of wages, published in the present 


number of Gp Review. : | (Text continued on page 735.) 


1 Cf. Dirastiond Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 265-270. 
Statistics of normal hours of work have been published here from time to time ; 
cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, April 1935, pp. 589- 
592. 
2 Two countries provide data of both kinds, . 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA 
Returns of the German Labour 
Front 


Employers’ returns 


Percentage of working Percentage working 


Under 48 hours Up to | Over 40 to |48 hours} 
en and 40 under and 
hours more hours | 48 hours more 


RAR» » 


| tee 
| +e ee eee 
| eee 
» 


wis 


gg 


ome 


BE 


+ Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931 : first week of January ; 1932 and 
1933: average of the first week of January and July. 


Estonia | UniTep States FRANCE HUNGARY 


— re | Employers’ returns || Returns of labour inspectors * Buployess’ 


Average hours | Average hours 


of work per 
day 


| N.LC.B. | B.L.S. |] Percentage of workers working 
weekly : 


of “ae “| Average hours of 
work per week 40 hours | 48 hours [and more 


Under to under} 48 hours 


mio 


to 


RSS 


SESS 


sete 
eee 


SS 
FA COP CFP SPOS 


SBE Ss 


& 
ie 


* The annual figures are averages of two half-yearly figures. * The monthly figures relate to 
the first of the following month. 


Hours 
un- 
known 
1927 * 
1928 * 
1929 2.0 
1930 1.1 
1931 2.6 
1932 4.7 
1933 3.3 
1934 
1934: Jan. * 
March * * * * 
April * * * * 
May * * * * 
June . * * * * 
Dec. * * * 
1935 : Jan. * 
Date Ly 
1927 | 7.70 8.86 
1928 7.78 8.98 
1929 7.80 8.97 
1930 7.77 8.82 
1931 7.79 8.64 7 
1932 7.80 8.53 
1933 _ 8.59 
1934 
1934 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 
1935 Jan. 16.8 ed 
Feb. e 15.5 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 


ITALY JAPAN LATVIA 


Employers’ returns — Employers’ returns 


Percentage of workers Percentage of workers 
working weekly ': rage working weekly : 


Under Under 46 |Over 46 
48 46 hours | hours | hours 


BAS 


. 


. 


to 


LOS 


ne 


to 

to 


1 Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Confederation of Industry. * Average for 
the months February to December. 


POLAND SwEDEN SwitTZERLAND 


Employers’ returns || Employers’ returas Employers’ returns 


Percentage of workers 
Average hours of working weekly : 

work per week per week 36to under! 48 
48 hours hours 


© 


| ae 


1935 


1 Figure for November. * Average of the second and third quarters of each year. 


| 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1934: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
| 1935: Jan. 75.5 
Date 
1927 
1928 
1929 
| 1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
| 
1934: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 8 
Oct. 41.7 
Nov. 42.0 
Dec. 41.2 
Jan. 41.0 * * * * 
Feb. 41.6 * * 


(Text continued from page 732.) 


Fuller details on the sources and methods of compilation of the 
various series in the table have previously been published in the 
Review.1 Notes on the series for Sweden and Switzerland now added 


to the table are given below. 


Sources AND NoTES 


Sweden : Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). 

Employers’ returns. Statistics compiled in connection with statistics of 
employment and based on the reports supplied for a week in November by about 
1,800 undertakings employing some 240,000 workers. They relate principally 
to manufacturing industries (including building), and also to mines and certain 
public services, and express the average number of hours of work per worker per 
week. (This series has been substituted for the series previously published in the 
Review as it is more suited to the character of the table.) 


Switzerland: La vie économique (Departement fédéral de l’économie publique). 

Statistics compiled in connection with the statistics of employment and indus- 
trial activity, based on reports supplied by some 2,300 undertakings employing 
about 200,000 workers. They relate to the principal branches of manufacturing 
industry (and also building). The data show the percentage of workers working 
under 36 hours, 36 to under 48 hours, 48 hours, and over 48 hours per week. 
The annual data have been calculated by the International Labour Office by 
taking the average of the figures for the second and third quarters (the only ones 
available for the two years considered). 


Index Numbers of the General Level of Wages 


The purpose of the tables given below is to show the general move- 
ment of industrial wages in different countries. They are in continua- 
tion of those previously published in the Review under the same title.” 

All the index numbers have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office on a common base, the year 1929 (the annual average 
as far as possible). The index numbers of money wages are based on 
series published by the competent authorities in the different countries, 
and expressing the average level of wages in absolute figures. In the 
absence of series showing absolute amounts, which in certain cases 
were not available, recourse has been had to the index numbers 
published, which have then been reduced to the common base. The 
index numbers of real wages have been obtained by dividing the 
index numbers of money wages by the official cost-of-living index 
number ® for the country under consideration, this index number 


Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 265-270. 

2 Ibid., pp. 252-264. 

3 These cost-of-living index numbers are published quarterly in the International 
Labour Review. For the figures most recently published, see below in this number, 
pp. —. For notes on the methods of compiling these index numbers cf. Vol. XX VII, 
No. 4, April 1983, pp. 539-552, and later numbers. 
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itself being reduced where necessary to the year 1929 as base. In 
certain cases, depending on the methods of computation adopted, 
slight inaccuracies may result from this shifting of the base of the 
indexes, but these inaccuracies cannot be more than trifling. 

For some countries the available series do not go back so far as 
the year 1929 ; for these, the nearest year to that date has been taken 
as base, and the index numbers are shown in the tables in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living indexes available cannot 
be combined with the existing index numbers of money wages without 
certain reserves ; in particular where the cost-of-living indexes relate 
to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers of 
wages cover the whole country or definitely limited regions, as in the 
case of mines. In such cases the index numbers of real wages are 
given in brackets. 

The index numbers now cover 25 countries. The series given in 
the tables have been chosen with the intention of giving for each 
country as comprehensive a view as possible of the general movement 
of industrial wages, this term being taken to include wages not only in 
manufacturing, but also in mines, public services, and even commerce, 
but as a general rule excluding agriculture.! In some cases, as the 
general series relating to industries do not include certain non-manu- 
facturing branches, supplementary series for mines or certain public 
services have, when possible, been added. 

The various wage series show numerous divergencies in the nature 
and scope of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and 
degree of skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating 
the averages. Moreover, as the cost-of-living index numbers used for 
calculating the index numbers of real wages have not been compiled 
by uniform methods, they do not afford a strictly comparable measure 
of fluctuations in the cost of living, so that the index numbers of real 
wages contain an additional element of divergence. 

International comparisons made with the help of these various 
index numbers can therefore only be approximate. Some series will 
be more appropriate for comparisons of one kind, some series for 
another. In this respect the reader may usefully refer to the resolutions 
passed by a conference of statistical experts, recalling the principal 
purposes for which the study of wage movements in time may be 
required, and enumerating the special characteristics required by 
indexes to be used for each of these purposes. ” 

The most important characteristics of each of the wage series 
reproduced below are summarily indicated in the tables. As regards 


1 For some countries, however, the general series given in the present tables 
cover agriculture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, 
ef. “ Wages in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934”’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1934, pp. 692-708 and 
844-865. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics ’’ ; also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 
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the nature of the data on which the index numbers are based, the 
essential distinction drawn is between rates and earnings. The sta- 
tistics of rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agree- 
ments or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed 
unilaterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and 
normal hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative 
of wages paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one 
country to another. In some countries, the rates are described as 
“minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in 
its strict sense. The statistics of earnings are usually based upon the 
payrolls of a certain number of representative undertakings ; they 
express the average wages actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, 
etc.) to all time and piece workers in the branch under consideration, 
for hours actually worked. 

The scope of the wage statistics is indicated in the headings by 
a statement of the main economic groups covered.! The way in which 
these groups are represented varies widely from country to country ; 
mines and industries are as a rule fairly fully covered ; public services 
and commerce, on the contrary, are often represented by only one or 
two branches, sometimes of very limited scope. 

Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series contained in the tables were published in previous 


numbers of this Review *. A note on the new series for Hungary 
published for the first time is given at the end of the tables. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “‘ no figures exist *’. 
figures not yet received ”’. 
** provisional figures 
° “‘ branches relating to men only”’. 
Figures in thick-faced type: base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets: index numbers of real wages calculated by means of 
cost-of-living index numbers which are not strictly appropriate. 


1 These groups, and their relation to the scheme of classification of industries 
adopted by the Office for its international comparisons (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1933, pp. 414-415, and J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1933, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), p. 416), are as follows: (1) agriculture 
(item A), including forestry and cattle rearing (excluded in principle from the 
tables) ; (2) mines (item B), including quarries and oil wells ; (8) industries (items C 
to L), including all manufacturing industries, as well as building and constructional 
work ; (4) public services (items M to R), including transport of every kind ; supply 
of water, light, and power ; postal, telegraph, and telephone services ; and public 
administration ; (5) commerce (items S and T), including banks, insurance, hotels, 
and restaurants ; (6) various (items U to Y), covering certain occupations which 
are either ill-defined or too special or limited to be assigned to any particular group. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 228-237 
and 248 ; Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934, p. 258, and No. 5, May 1934, p. 716 ; Vol. 
XXX, No. 5, Nov. 1934, p. 681 ; Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, p. 254. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 


GERMANY 
Mines °, industries, public services ° 
Men Women 
(semi- (un- (sk. and 
skilled) | skilled) | semi-sk.) 
Hourly rates 


Money wages 


***3 3333 


97 
84 
83 
83t 
84 
83 
83 
83 
83 
* 
* 


98t 


Germany. Annual figures: averages (for 1934: men (semi-skilled) and women: average of 
March and December ; general average: figure for March) ; ; monthly figures: ist of the following 
month. Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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AUSTRIA 
Date 
Men en General Men and women 
Earnings per shift 
1927 os * * * * 98 
1928 95 95 95 95 95 96 
1929 100 100 
1930 102 104 
1981 96 96 97 97 102 
1932 81 81 84 83 101 
1933 78 78 82 82 97 
1934 77t 78t 82t 
. 1983 : March 78 79 82 82 * 
June 78 78 81 82 * 
Sept. 78 78 81 82 bd 
! Dec. 77 78 81 82 * 
1934 March 78 81 82 
June 17 78 * * ad 
Sept. 78 78 * 
Dec, 78t | 78+ 8lt 82t | * 
Real wages 
1927 * | * 91 (103) 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 96 (99) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 (100) 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 (104) 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 109 (106) 
19382 1038 107 104 107 106 104 (108) 
1933 101 109 103 107 108 104 (103) 
1984 98t 100f 104f 105f 102 
1983: March} 103 111 104 108 109 105 | 
June 101 109 102 105 107 103 * | 
Sept. 101 108 102 106 107 103 * 
Dec. 99 106 100 104 105 101 * 
1934 : March 99 107 100 104 106 102 * 
June 99 * 100 * * * * 
Sept. 98 * 99 * * * * 
Dec. 105t 99t 103f 104f * * | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


Mines, industries, 
public services 


Men and women General 
Skilled | Unsk. | 


Hourly earnings 


* ee eee 


* ee een e 


100 | 100 | 100 
102 103 | 104 
106 108 109 
108 108 111 
106 106 109 
106¢ | 106¢| 108t 


104 | 104 | 107 
108 108 110 
107 108 110 
104 | 105 106 
105 | 105 108 
109 110 112 
107¢| 107t| 109f 
102¢/ 103f 
104t| 105f 


ent 


Australia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: last day of the month (pre-war: 1914). 
Belgium. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and October. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 
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| AUSTRALIA BELGIUM CANADA ; 
Mines °, industries, public a Other In- 
services °, various ertain ind industries 
skilled Wi M M 
(skilled and (chiefly (un- 
unskilled) unskilled) skilled) | Skilled) 
Hi Wi Ww 
Money wages 
Pre-war 52 56 46 50 * * * 52 
1927 99 99 97 97 * * * 96 | 
1928 100 | 100 | 100 99 * * * 97 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 98 99 99 | 100 | 106 | 107 | 108 101 | 
1931 89 90 90 91 99 | 100 | 101 100 
1932 84 84 84 84 90 91 92 94 
1933 81 81 81 81 88 88 90 90 
1933: March) 81 81 81 81 88 88 91 
June 81 82 81 85 88 89 91 
Sept. 81 81 81 8i 87 87 89 
Dec. 81 81 81 81 87 87 89 | 
19384: March} 81 81 80 80 | 87 86 89 
June 82 82 82 82 85 85 87 | 
Sept. 82 82 83 83 838t!| 83t| 84t 
Dec. 82t| 83t| 83t 
1935:Marchh — | — | — | — || sit] 8st | | 
Real wages | 
1927 101 | 101 99 99 * * * 97 100 102 
1928 102 | 102 | 102 | 102 * * * 98 101 101 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1930 1038 | 104 | 105 | 105 102 102 102 
1931 105 | 106 | 106 | 107 112 110 110 
1932 104 | 104 | 104 | 104 116 112 114 
1933 104 | 104 | 104 | 108 115t 112t 115t 
1934 113t 118t 115t 
1933: March} 105 | 104 | 104 | 104 
June | 104 | 104 | 104 | 109 
Sept. | 104 | 103 | 103 | 103 
Dec. | 104 | 103 | 104 | 103 
1934: March} 103 | 103 | 102 | 102 
June | 103 | 103 | 103 | 103 : 
Sept. | 103 | 103 | 104 | 104 
Dec. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


DENMARK Unitep STATES 


Industries, public services °, ye Mines | Ind. [Pub. serv. (railways) 
commerce®, various various || _B.L.S. series N.I.C.B. series 
Men and Men and 
Men | Women Men Men 
(skille i) (un- | (sk. and General ane (sk. and on oan (skilled and 
skilled) | unskilled unskilled) unsk.) k.) unskilled) 
Hourly | Weekly 


Hourly earnings . Weekly earnings earnings | earnings 


ssesse*** 


1 


* 
99 
99 
00 
93 
84 
69 
68 
75 98 
61 
68 
71 
70 
77 
77 
74 
78 


esssses 


1 
111 


(119)t 


+ 


(124)t 
(121)+ 


Denmark. Annual figures : averages (pre-war : 1914) ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question. 

Estonia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures : average for the half-year ending with the month 
in question ; from 1935 : averages for the nant. e 

United States. Mines and Industries : annual figures : averages; monthly figures: a week nearest to 
15th of the month. Public services : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question (pre-war : 1914-1915). 
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Money wages 
Pre-war 389 87 35 38 * 
1927 101 100 101 101 91 
1928 100 99 100 100 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 1 
1930 102 102 101 102 101 
1931 101 102 101 102 99 
1982 100 102 102 102 93 
1933 100¢ | 103¢t| 102f 102t 91 
193838: March} 99 102 102 101 * 
| June 99 102 102 102 90 
Sept. 99 102 102 102 * 
f Dec. 101 104 102 104 92 
1984: March} 100 | 102 102 102 * 
June 99 108 104 102 90 
Sept. | 100 104 104 103 * 
Real wages 
1927 99 98 99 99 (102) * 95 95 
1928 99 99 99 99 (101) * 1 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 (100) 100 1 100 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 (114) 91 105 101 
1931 1138 114 113 114 (117) 80 118 107 
1932 112 114 114 114 (117) 67 121 103 
19383 112t; 110t (121) 72 _ 
1934 (121)t 87t 128 106 
1988: March} 109 1138 118 112 * * —_ _ 
June 109 112 111 110 (122) 63 = _ 
Sept. | 107 110 110 109 * * a _ 
Dec. 109 112 109 lil (120) 85 89 -= _ 
1984: March! 107 110 109 109 * * * 125 108 
June 105 108 109 107 | | 90 96 122 105 
Sept. | 103f 108f| 107t 107t * 128 105 


STATISTICS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


Unitep States (cont.) 


Certain ind., 
Industries (N.I.C.B. series) oles “(trade 


union rates) 
Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled Men (chiefly 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) skilled) 
Hourly | Weekly| Hourly | Weekly} Hourly | Weekly Hourly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- , eaten 
ings ings ings 
Money 


S28 


= 


Sse esis 


~ 


are 


1933: March! 109 
June 105 
Sept. | 113 
Dec. 117 


117 
June 123 
121 
122 


1935 : March! 120t 106t 


United States (cont.). Industries : ual figures: averages (pre-war: J 1914); monthly 
of the Certain industries, etc. : figures : is Mes each year 
war: 
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| 
Pre-war 42 44, 89 44 44 * 
1927 97 96 100 99 97 96 
1928 98 98 99 97 98 95 
1929 1 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 90 99 91 91 104 
1931 95 79 93 83 79 104 
1932 83 60 81 67 60 92 
1933 it 83t 61t 838t 70t 62t 88 
19384 98 67 107 82 71 a 
1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1984: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec, 
1935: | 
Real wages 
1927 97 95 96 95 98 96 95 95 
1928 98 98 97 97 99 98 97 95 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 93 102 93 108 104 94 108 
1931 109 89 109 91 107 lll 92 120 
1932 108 77 106 77 105 108 77 118 
1933 110t 83t| 110f lllt 83t 114 
1934 121 87 124 85 134 124 89 --- 
71 107 70 103 78 109 71 * 
89 104 89 1038 96 105 89 * 
87 114 84 127 103 116 88 * 
84 120 81 130 99 120 84 * 
1984: 89 122 88 134 106 121 92 * 
90 125 89 136 105 126 92 * 
82 122 81 133 99 124 85 * 
| 87 124 84 133 106 125 90 * 
123t| 98t 
bh 
e 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) * 


FRANCE 


Industries, various 
Paris | Towns other than Paris 


Men (chiefly skilled) wees 


H D 


Money wages 


12 15 
86 87 
90 91 
100 | 100 
107 | 107 
107 | 107 
104 | 104 
102 101 
102 | 101 


eeSese 


* 


| BE 

eee ne 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1980 
1931 
1982 
19338 
1984 
19383 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1934 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec, 


1935 : March 


SESESEE 
$3388 


100 
99 
100 
104 
109 
110 
112 
111 
112 
114 
112 
110 
111 
118 
110 
109 
112t 


* ee 
* ee een 
* eee 
* eee 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest year to 1929. 

France. Mines: ual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question tooo-uar : 1913). Industries, various : annual figures : October of each year (pre-war: 1911), 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). General series: annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : 
averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1910). 
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= Agric., mines, Industries, 
| Date Men — pub. serv. 
= = Men and Men 
Weekly rates aap A. 
Pre-war 16 14 16 13 * 
1927 91 84 84 81 102 
1928 90 86 86 88 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 108 109 109 108 100 
1931 
1982 
1933 
1984 | 
1988 : March 
June | 
| Sept. | 
1984: March 
June | 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1985 : March | 
92 
* 100 | 
(100) | 104 | 
(99) | 106 
(98) | 110 | 
* 
(101) 
* 
(101) 
(106) | 
(107) 
| 
ave! 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100)* 


SRESSss 


BESS FLAS SLSSSSE * 


SERS 


FESR ESSSRSEE 


ESSE 


99 
100 
103 
103 
104 
106 
109 


104 
107 
107 
106 


105 
ill 
110 
110 


+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest year to 1929. 


Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Japan. Mines: annual and monthly figures : averages. Industries: annual and monthly figures: 
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IraLy JAPAN 
Mines, ind.,|| Mines | Industries 
pub. serv., 
various Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 
(sk. (sk. unsk.) | unsk.) |#¥erage average 
. 4 Daily earnings 
Money wages 
| 
1927 103 98 
1928 104 101 
1929 100 100 
1930 91 95 
1931 80 87 
1932 74 85 
1883 71 86 
1984 73 70 88 
1983 : March 76 72 88 
June 75 70 85 ‘ 
Sept. 78 70 85 
Dec. 75 70 88 
1984: March 74 70 91 
| June 73 69 87 
Sept. 78 70 87 
Dec. 75 71 91 ” 
Real wages 
1927 * * * * + + * 
1928 * * * * * * 
1982 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1983 104 99 94 96 100 94 99 
1934 107 93 89 93 98 89 97 
1988 : March 102 103 96 100 103 96 102 
June 102 98 94 96 100 94 98 
Sept. 106 97 92 95 99 94 98 
Dec. 109 102 93 100 102 94 101 
1984: March 108 99 92 98 102 92 103 
June 106 92 91 94 98 91 99 
| Sept. 105 89 88 | 90 | 95 88 | 96 
| Dec. 105 93 89 93 99 88 99 
he 
1). 
averages. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) * 


LATVIA NORWAY | New ZEALAND 


Industries, public services °, commerce Mines, Agric.°, mines °, ind., pub. 
(Riga) industries serv.°, comm., various 


Men Men Women | Women Men Men Bey -~I 
(skilled) | (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |j (sk. and unsk.) unsk.)) 


Hourly earnings Daily earnings || Weekly rates (minimum) 
Money wages 


| 


88 
82 
82 
89 
84 
82 
81 
82 
81 
84 


| 


SERSsSs 


1935 : March 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest year to 1929. 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 


New Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question (pre-war: 1914). 


Pre-war * 63 
1927 e * * 105 99 
1928 102 95 97 100 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 104 100 100 100 
19381 101 100 100 95 94 
1932 89 94 96 90 
1933 80 91 95 87 
1984 78 91 95 87 
| 1983: March) 81 91 * * 
June 81 94 * * 
Sept. | 79 94 
4 Dec. 81 94 * * 
' 1984: March 79 88 * * 
June 78 91 * * 
Sept. 77 91 * * 
Dec. 79 91 * * 
1935 : March * * 
Real wages 
1927 * ® * * 94 97 
1928 * * * s 96 100 
1929 * * * * 100 100 
1930 100 100 100 100 103 103 
1931 107 106 110 111 103 108 
1982 108 107 112 118 107 102 
1933 102 105 114 120 108 104 110 
1984 104 111 120 126 107 103 
1988: March| 108 118 121 125 104 
June 101 104 116 120 104 
Sept. 100 105 117 124 104 
Dec. 109 111 120 130 103 
19384: March| 109 111 127 126 102 
June 97 104 112 118 101 
Sept. | 105 111 127 130 102 
Dec. 110 118 125 132 104 


STATISTICS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 


NETHER- Saar 


LANDS | PoLAND RUMANIA | TERRITORY SwEDEN 


Mines Min Agric., mines Mines °, industries, public 


comm., various 
ke and Men and i 4 Men Women 
(skilled and (skilled and 


Men Men 
(skilled and men (skilled }(skilled an 

unskilled) |/(sk. & and unskilled) || unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 
Hourly | Hourly | Monthly | Daily || Hourly | —, Hourly | Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings |jearnings| ings\earnings 


Money wages 


** 
BSSRSSSSn 


2333 


Sept. 
Dec. 


lesessee 


Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending 

with the month in question. 
Annual and monthly figures: averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes calculated on the 

basis of the movement of rates). 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and 
October (pre-war: 1914 

Saar Territory. {Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935.) Annual figures: 
averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 

Sweden. Annual figures : averages hy 1913). 
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| 
Pre-war * * 36 |. 48 32 40 
1927 96 93 96 96 97 97 
1928 96 93 98 97 99 98 
1929 100 1 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 102 107 108 | 104 | 101 | 103 
1981 100 102 103 | 103 | 101 | 101 
1932 93 101 102 | 101 | 100 | 101 
1933 89 101 98 98 99 99 
1933 : March * 102 * * * * 
June 89 101 * * 7 . 
Sept. * 101 * 
Dec. 88 101 * * * * 
1984: March * 101 * * * * 
June 87 100 bd 
Sept. * oe * * * * 
Dec. _ a | * * * * 
1927 (96) * 109 97 96 96 
1928 (95) (94) _-:102 96 98 97 
1929 (100) (100) | 100 100 i 100 | 100 
1930 (106) (106) 97 108 105 | 105 
1931 (111) (110) 120 109 110 108 | 107 
1932 (111) (111) 116 117 110 108 | 109 
1933 (107) (112) 116 122 | 109 | 110, 
1933 : March * (110) 112 121 * * * 
June (109) (112) 114 123 * * * 
Sept. * (111) 116 122 * * * 
Dec. (105) (112) 118 121 * * * " 
1934: March * (109) 117 120 * * * 
June (104) (113) 117 121 * * * 
* (112) 118 * * 
(119) 117 * * * 
9 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 


SWEDEN (cont.) SwitzERLAND 
Mines °, etc. (coni.) Mines °, industries, public services °, commerce 
Date General average Men M Women 
(including (skilled und en (skilled and 
young persons) __semi-skilled) unskilled) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings | earnings || earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 
Money wages 
Pre-war 36 43 44 49 42 49 39 50 
1927 96 96 * 98 * 98 * 98 
1928 97 97 * 98 * 98 * 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 104 101 101 102 101 99 99 
1931 104 103 102 101 102 101 101 99 
1932 102 102 98 104 97 105 96 101 
19338 98 98 97 102 96 102 94 98 
June . * * * * 
Sept. * * + * * * * * 
Dec. * * * * * * * * 
1984: March * * * * 
Sept. * * * * a 
Real wages 
1927 95 95 * a9 * 99 * 99 
1928 96 96 * 98 * 98 * 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 107 103 103 104 102 101 101 
1931 110 110 109 109 109 109 109 106 
1932 110 110 114 121 114 123 112 118 
1933 108 109 119 126 117 126 115 120 
1933: March| * * * 
Sept. * * * * * * * * 
Dec. * * * * * * * * 
1984: March * * * * * * * s 
June * * * * * * * * 
Sept. * * * * * * * * 
Dec. * * * * * 
Sweden (cont.). Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 


Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings 
are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method (pre-war: 


f 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 
(Base : 1929 = 100)* 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ee U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 
Mines, ind. . Mines, ind. 
(Prague) || industries |) 
Date Men and Men and Men and 
women a women women 
(sk. and poe: A, (skilled and | (skilled and || (skilled and 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 
Earni rates rates > Weekl Mont Mont 
Money wages 
Pre-war * 10 11 74 * 8 
1927 95 93 93 99 83 * 
1928 99 97 97 99 91 * 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 
1930 101 102 102 100 107 100 
1931 104 103 103 97 125 99 
19382 103 103 103 93 150 91 
1933 102 102 102 94 165 86 
1984 100 100 95t 
1933 : March * 102 102 * 162 90 
June * 102 102 * 160 88 
Sept. * 102 102 * 170 87 
Dec. * 102 102 * 179 86 
1934: March * 102 101 * 181 83 
June * 100 99 * 193 84 
Sept. * 99 99 * — 80 
1935 : March * 99 99 * 
Real wages 
1927 (94) 93 92 99 * * 
1928 (98) 98 97 98 * * 
1929 (100) 100 100 100 ad s 
1930 (101) 102 102 102 * 100 
1931 (108) 107 107 103 * 100 
1932 (110) 109 109 104 * 99 
1933 (110) 110 110 108 * 106 
1934 108 108 107¢ * 
1933 : March * 111 110 * * 106 
June * 109 108 * * 105 
Sept. * 111 111 * * 110 
Dec. * 112 112 * * 106 
1934: March * lll 111 * * 104 
June * 107 106 * * 110 
Sept. * 108 108 * * 104 
Dec. * 109 109 * e — 
1935 : March * 108 108 * * ~- 
| 


» Except for series in italics : base: nearest year to 1929. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages (pre-war : 1914). 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year (pre-war : 1914). 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
July —- Annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: averages (pre-war : 
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Sources aND NoTEs 


Hungary : InpusTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES: Bulletin statistique mensuel hongrois 
and Annuaire statistique hongrois (Royal Hungarian Central Office of Statis- 
tics) ; communication from the Royal Hungarian Central Office of Statistics. 
Statistics of earnings based on pay sheets of undertakings of a certain size 

(excluding small handicraft undertakings), which are obliged by law to furnish 

these data to the Hungarian Central Office of Statistics. The data refer to various 

parts of the country and cover the following 12 industrial groups : iron and metal 
working ; machinery ; stone, pottery, and glass ; wood and bone ; paper ; printing 
and artistic industries ; weaving and spinning ; clothing ; leather, skin, and feathers ; 
chemical industry ; food industry ; electrical generating stations. The average 
hourly earnings for each group and for all the groups are obtained by dividing 
the total amount of wages paid during the year by the total number of hours worked 
during the year. The index numbers have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 


(General Indexes, and Indexes of the Prices of Food, 
Heating and Lighting, and Clothing, and of Rent) 


Up to the present the tables given under this title } have contained 
the index numbers of the cost of living of the different countries 
as published on their original base. For some years, however, index 
numbers, in an ever-increasing number of countries, have been com- 
puted on a post-war base, chosen according to the particular circum- 
stances in each State, so that at present a great variety of base periods 
is in use; this renders comparisons rather difficult from country 
to country. The International Labour Office therefore decided to 
recalculate the indexes of the different countries on a single uniform 
base ; the year 1929 has been chosen provisionally as being sufficiently 
recent and as being in most countries the year immediately preceding 
the present economic depression ; it is also the period adopted for 
the calculation of various other index numbers computed by the 
Office (index numbers of money wages and real wages ; index numbers 
of employment ; index numbers of unemployment (national and 
international) 2). 

This change of base has been effected, both for the general indexes 
and for the various group indexes, by simply dividing the index 
for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) 
and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may no doubt 
give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which 
many of the indexes are compiled, which do not lend themselves 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 120-122 
(general indexes, and indexes of the prices of food), and Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 
1934, pp. 551-556 (general indexes, and indexes of the prices of food, heating 
and lighting, and clothing, and of rent). 

2 See this number of the Review, pp. 728-781: “ Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment”’; pp. 735-748 : “Index Numbers of the General 
Level of Wages’; and Vol. XXXI, No. 4, April 1935, pp. 576-580: “ National 
and International Index Numbers of the General Level of Unemployment "’. 
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to a rigorously accurate change of base. But these errors are at most 
very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain 
amplitude. Further, with this change of base, the period to which 
the weights used in the indexes relate has no longer any connection 
with the base period of the new indexes ; whereas in the original 
indexes these two periods are as a rule so chosen as to be fairly close 
together. These disadvantages, however, seemed small compared 
with the advantages of a common base for purposes of international 
comparisons. 

Two parallel series of tables are given below: table I gives the 
index numbers on their original base as published by the various 
national authorities ; table II gives the same index numbers recalcu- 
lated by the International Labour Office with 1929 as base. (For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year 
nearest to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures 
are printed in italics.) Both series of tables include (a) general 
index numbers of the cost of living, and index numbers of (b) the 
prices of food, (c) the prices of heating and lighting, (d) the prices of 
clothing, and (e) of rent. The indexes of the “ miscellaneous ” group, 
which is included in many general cost-of-living indexes, have not been 
reproduced, as they are in general of small importance, and their 
composition varies too much from one country to another to allow 
of any comparisons. For some countries the indexes given under (6) 
(food prices) include also heating and lighting. 

The tables of general cost-of-living indexes include 48 series 
relating to 40 countries. In addition, in 5 cases *, where general 
cost-of-living indexes are not available, indexes of food prices (in- 
cluding as a rule heating and lighting) have been added to table 
(b), and, where possible, indexes of the prices of heating and lighting 
to table (c). 

It is obvious that these index numbers, even when reduced to a 
common base, cannot serve to compare the level of the cost of living 
in the different countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the 
fluctuations of the different index numbers are far from having the 
same significance, owing to the numerous divergences in the methods 
of compilation of the series (geographical scope of the indexes ; groups 
represented in the general index and articles included in each group ; 
weights attached to the various articles and groups ; statistical basis 
for the determination of these weights and extent to which they are 
representative of the consumption of more or less extensive or 
clearly determined social groups and the date to which they relate ; 
method of calculating average prices, group indexes, and the 
general index; etc.). International comparisons cannot therefore 


be more than approximate. (Text continued on page 766.) 


1 As compared with the previous article, 8 series of general indexes have 
been added, either to cover new countries (Argentina, Southern Rhodesia), or, 
for countries already represented, to give supplementary series compiled by different 
methods or relating to other centres (China, France, India, Japan, Yugoslavia). 

8 seein, Netherlands Indies, Palestine, Portugal, and Czechoslovakia (whole 
country). 
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TABLE I, COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 
(a) Cost of Living 


; Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- ‘ Den- | 
Country | many | tina | tralia | tria gium| garia | ada | Chile China mark | Danzig 
Towns and Buenos Vien- ‘ San- | Pei- Tien- 5 
localities 7 Aires 30 na | 59 | 12-67*) 60 | tiago| ping ‘tsin | 100 | Danzig 
1913- 1923— | VII. 1913- 

Base (= 100)| | X-1933| “1957 | 1921 | 1914 | 1926] | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 
1927 148 * 100 106 | 203 2814 99 e 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 140 
1928 152? . 100 108 | 208 2875 99 | 1077} 102 | 103 | 110 | 113 141 
1929 154 ° 103 111 | 220 | 2941 100 | 109 | 107 | 108 | 116 | 112 142 
1930 148 ° 97 111 | 228 | 2690 99 | 109 | 110 | 122 | 119 | 106 135 
1931 136 + 87 106 | 204 2329 89 | 105 126 | 114 | 100 124 
1932 121 ed 83 108 | 184 2137 82 | 114 91 119 | 106 | 100 113 
1933 118 100° 80 105 | 182 1986 78 | 140 81 | 107 92 | 104 110 
1934 121 _ 82 105 | 175 | 1901} 79f| 140 80 | 106 90 | 108 108 

1934 : Jan. 120 96 oe 106 | 181 1965 79 | 136 77 | 102 89 ° 109 
Feb. 120 94 81 105 | 178 1977 80 | 135 79 | 104 90 2 109 
March} 120 95 sf 105 | 174 1962 79 | 136 77 99 89 | 106 108 
April 120 94 ° 105 | 171 1904 79 | 137 79 99 87 ° 108 
May 120 92 82 104 | 168 1897 78 | 139 75 99 87 val 108 
June 121 90 - 105 | 169 1894 78 | 141 75 99 85 | 107 110 
July 122 95 be 105 | 170 | 1905 79 | 142 79 | 107 86 ad 108 
Aug. 122 93 82 104 | 175 1895 79 | 141 86 116 97 ny 108 
Sept. 122 95 ° 105 | 176 1898 79 | 143 85 | 118 96 | 109 107 
Oct. 122 93 ° 105 | 178 1832 79 | 138 84 | 113 92 ° 108 
Nov. 122 95 82 105 | 179 1840 79 | 143 79 | 109 91 * 107 
Dec. 122 _ ¥ 105 | 174 1839 79 | 147 80 | 110 95 } 109 108 

1935 : Jan. 122 104 | 173 | 1858 79 | 142 83 | 111 | 100 107 
Feb. 123 — _ 104 | 170; 1868 79 | 136 84 | 109 97 ° 107 
March; 122 104; — 1851 — | 138 83 | 105 96} 110 107 
April | 122 | — 103; —| — | sz] —] * | 107 

Es Fin H 
to-| States in- ritain un- 
Country /Egypt) France | snd N. | Greece gary India 
BLS. 

Towns and Tal- 51- Buda- Ahmed-| Ran- 

localities Cairo Son 32-51 174 21 Paris} 45 | 24-509 44 pest Bombay abad | goon 
1. 1913- I-VI. Vil. XII. VII. | Will. 1826- 

Base (= 100) wil. 1914 1913 | 1913 | 1923 1914 1914 | 1930 1914 1914 1913 1914 | Wi. 1931 
1927 153 | 105 | 173 | 102 | 1207 | 514} * | 167 | 1790 | 111 | 154 | 99° | * 
1928 152 | 112 | 171 | 100 1233 | 519 od 166 1868 | 117 147 . 96 . 
1929 151 | 117 | 171 | 100 1225 | 556 e 164 1923 | 117 148 97 nd 
1930 148 | 104 | 164 96 1129 | 582 | 100 157 1682 | 106 134 87 és 
1931 138 | 100 | 148 87 1039 | 569 97 147 1671 *| 101 109 75 100 
1932 132 94 | 134 78 1025 | 526 91 143 1773 98 109 76 98 
1933 125 88 | 132 75 1001 520 87 140 1904 91 102 72 91 
1934 127 87 | 138 80 983 | 516 83 141 1937 89 97 71 87 

1934 : Jan. 123 89 bodied 78 974 8 beind 141 1949 88 96 70 87 

‘eb. 124 89 * 78 967 | 526 = 140 1947 89 94 69 88 
March} 125 89 79 981 139 1924 88 93 69 86 
April | 124 89 sed 78 974 * ° 137 1923 89 94 69 87 
May 123 89 ad 79 972 | 522 84 138 1912 91 95 71 88 
June | 125 88 | 136 79 966 bed ad 141 1916 90 97 72 90 
July 127 88 * 79 967 e ad 142 1910 89 97 72 88 
Aug. 128 86 ° 80 986 | 511 “3 143 1921 90 100 71 88 
Sept. | 132 85 ° 81 987 od . 143 1943 89 100 71 90 
Oct. 131 84 sd 81 998 * ° 144 1993 89 101 71 88 
Nov. | 130 85 ¢ 81 1022 | 504 82 144 1952 88 99 73 85 
Dec. 130 85 | 139 81 1001 ad bad 143 1956 88 98 72 84 

1935: Jan. | 86 | * | 82] 993 | * | * | 142 | 1966 | 88] 99 | 72 | 86 
Feb. | 129 | 87/ * | 82] 984 | 494) * | 141 | 1949] 89] 98 | 73 86 
March| 129 | 87| * | 82] 979| * | * | 139 | 1939] 89| 98 | 70 | 83 
April} — | 87/ * | — * | 139) — | —] — 


For notes see next page. 


TABLE I. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 
(a) Cost of Living (cont.) 


Irish 
J Litt- | Luxem-| Nor- few | Nether- 
Country Free Italy apan Latvia wer Peru 
Towns and Ri Amster-| ,; 
fowns and 105 | 50 | 13 | Tokyo! Riga | 104 | 9 31 4-25 |Amster-| img 
VIL. Vi. VIL. VIL. Vil. 1926- | X. 

Base(= 100)! 1914 | 1927] 1914 | 1914 | 1930 | 1913| 1914 | | | | 2913 
1927 175 94? e 189 ad 134 781 186 100 95 194 
1928 174 92 sd 184 * 130 | 815 173* |} 101 96 181 
1929 176 94 e 181 ad 127 876 166 100 95 177 
1930 171 90 e 155 100 113 881 161 98 91 169 
1931 161 81 160* 136 91 106 783 153 91 86 158 
1932 157 78 164 137 79 90 686 149 B4 80 151 
1933 151 75 168 146 76 77 686 147 80 79 148 
1934 153 70 174 149 72 72 658 148 81 79 150 

1934: Jan. id 74 168 147 68 75 678 145 80 ° 147 

Feb. 152 74 170 148 70 76 665 145 80 <i 146 

March, ° 74 171 149 70 77 653 145 81 80 148 

April e 70 172 149 71 75 645 147 81 ° 148 

May 149 69 173 149 72 74 646 147 81 ° 149 

June e 69 172 148 77 74 649 148 81 79 151 

July e 69 174 147 76 73 653 148 81 ° 151 

Aug. 152 69 176 148 71 71 662 150 81 ° 154 

Sept. ® 69 176 149 70 69 663 149 81 79 152 

Oct. e 70 180 150 78 68 666 149 81 ” 152 

Nov. 157 70 180 149 74 67 662 149 81 - 154 

‘ a 70 179 150 69 67 650 149 81 79 150 

1935 : Jan. ad 70 178 151 67 66 655 148 82 ° 150 

Feb. 153 70 178 151 69 65 646 149 83 e 151 

March ® 71 —_ 150 68 64 635 149 83 77 152 

April| — 149 — | 630 149 * 

Po- | Southern Ru- Saar Switzer-| Czecho-| Union of | 

Country | jand | | mania ‘Terri. | Sweden | slovakia Turkey uth Arica] 
Towns and | War- Saar- Istan- Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities | saw |briicken| 34 | Prague! “bul jgrade® & Slavonia) 

VIL. Vil. VI. Vil. I-VI. VIL. 

Base (= 100)/ 1928 1914 | 1913 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914] 1914 | 1914 | 19%4 | 1926 | 1914 
1927 100 115 3811 594 171 160 747 ¢ 131 97 sd 
1928 100 118 4128 600 172 161 748 os 131 93 1769* 
1929 102 120 4244 620 169 161 744 1381 131 94 1819 
1930 94 117 4206 612 163 158 746° | 1272 128 86 1654 
1931 86 116 3004' 582 158 150 713 1203 123 82 1531 
1932 78 110 2512 536 156' 138 700 1172 118 76 1375 
1933 71 105 2319 515 153 131 692 1047 115 75 1189 
1934 67 104 2235 511 155 129 685 1031 116 71 1104 

1934: Jan. 69 104 2257 520 ° 131 685 1087 116 74 1128 

Feb. 69 104 2254 518 ° 131 680 1074 116 72 1126 
March) 68 105 2250 516 153 130 680 1059 116 71 1139 
April 69 105 2206 519 ° 130 679 1057 117 71 1134 
May 67 105 2209 513 ba 129 684 1051 117 71 1135 
June 66 105 2214 516 155 129 695 1028 116 71 1105 
July 66 105 2217 514 bid 129 693 1031 116 71 1088 
Aug. 66 104 2222 509 e 129 691 1026 116 69 1073 
Sept. 66 104 2226 500 155 129 685 988 116 70 1073 
Oct. 66 104 2226 502 = 129 686 997 116 71 1070 
Nov. 64 104 2263 50% sd 129 682 993 116 70 1081 
» 64 104 2271 504 155 129 679 986 116 69 1090 
1935: Jan. 64 194 2401 _ e 128 678 975 116 70 1103 
Feb. 63 —_ 2471 ae ed 127 681 965 116 69 1098 
March 63 155 127 684 953 116 
April| 62 | — om — — 
1 Revised series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages 


* The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 
ane to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 


thing. 


Half-yearly averages. 


* The index does not include rent 
* The index does not include 


* Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series; base differing from country to country) 
(b) Retail Prices of Food 


Ger- -| Aus- | Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- Den- Z 
Country many = tralia* | tria | gium| garia | ada Chile China mark | Danzig 
Towns and Buenos Vien- 2 San- | Pei- Tien- . 
localities 72 — 30 on 59 | 12-67 60 tiago | ping Shanghai tsin | 190 | Danzig 
1913— 1923— | VII. Ill. 1913- 

Base (= 100) 1914 X. 1933 1927 | 1914 1921 | 1914 | 1926 1928 1927 | 1926 | 1926 1931 1914 
1927 152 bad 100 120 | 208 | 2751 98 ° 100 107 108 | 127 138 
1928 153? e 99 119 | 207 | 2883 99 116* | 102 92 112 | 125 138 
1929 156 e 105 122 | 218 | 2992 102 119 108 98 117 | 123 139 
1930 146 bd 95 118 | 209 | 2439 97 119 112 119 120 | 112 124 
1931 131 ® 83 108 | 176 | 1913 76 105 108 110 | 100 109 
1932 116 ° 80? | 110 | 150 | 1765 64 116 85 101 103 97 
1933 113 100° 75 104 | 150 | 1 64 147 72 87 89 | 101 92 
1934 118 — 79 101 | 143 | 1713f 69T| 148 70 86 88 | 109 91 

1934: Jan. 117 94 77 104 | 150 | 1742 69 138 67 78 84 ad 92 
Feb. 117 90 77 102 | 147 | 1773 73 136 69 80 85 ad 92 
rch} 117 91 77 101 141 1737 71 140 67 75 83 | 106 90 
April 116 90 79 101 | 137 | 1703 69 142 70 74 81 bed 89 
May 116 86 80 100 | 132 | 1686 68 145 64 74 80 bad 89 
June 118 83 78 102 | 134] 1681 68 149 65 75 79 | 106 94 
July 120 90 78 100 | 137 | 1709 69 151 68 90 80 > 91 
Aug. 121 89 79 100 | 143 | 1683 69 150 78 103 92 bad 90 
Sept. 119 92 79 101 | 146 | 1690 69 155 77 107 90 | 111 89 
Oct. 119 88 81 101 149 | 1711 70 150 75 99 85 . 90 
Nov. 120 91 80 102 | 150 | 1720 69 159 69 90 84 e 89 
Dec. 119 — 79 100 | 144 | 1720 69 167 70 90 89 | 111 90 
1935 ; Jan. 119 —_ 80 99 | 142 | 1657 69 157 75 91 95 ® 89 
Feb. 120 _ 80 99 | 138 | 1683 70 144 75 91 93 ° 90 
March; 119 _ 80 98 _ 1640 _ 148 74 86 94 | 114 89 
United Great 
Coun Egypt] Spain| =sto-} States | Fim | pyance | Britain |g Hun- India 
kind ‘ nila land and N. gary 
BLS. |#.1.0.8. Ireland 
Towns and : Ma- | Tal- Buda-} Bom-|Ahmed-| Ran- 
localities Cairo drid | linn 51 21 | Paris} 45 509 44 pest | bay | abad | goon 
I-VI. XII. VII. | Wil. 

Base (= 100) Wi.l94 1914 | 1913 | 1913 | 1923 1914 1914 | 1930 | VII. 1914 1914 1913 1914 | Wi. Isa 1931 
1927 149 | 189 | 112 | 155 | 106 | 1115 | 536 ad 159 1843 | 125 | 151 98* - 
1928 144 | 176 | 120 | 154 | 106 | 1150 | 539 e 157 1929 | 128 | 143 92 ? 
1929 141 181 126 | 157 | 107 | 1124 584 ° 154 1987 | 124 | 146 96 ss 
1930 133 | 186 | 103 | 147 | 101 971 609 | 100 143 1719 | 105 | 131 81 - 
1931 120 | 196 90 | 121 83 869 | 611 97 130 1576%| 96 | 102 64 100 
1932 112 | 187 80 | 102 70 897 548 89 125 1697 91 101 66 97 
1933 102 | 180 77 | 100 894 538 84 120 1858 81 93 62 87 
1934 113 — 76 | 111 76 | 876 | 533 79 122 1887 77 87 60 84 

1934: Jan. | 103 | 183 78 | 105 72 | 853 nies did 122 1899 75 85 59 84 
eb. 107 | 187 79 | 108 74 843 548 e 120 1901 76 84 58 84 
March} 107 | 186 78 | 108 74 865 9 ° 118 1865 76 83 57 81 
April | 106 | 186 79 | 107 74 854 ° bf 116 1869 86 83 57 83 
May 105 | 183 79 | 108 74 851 544 81 117 1852 80 85 60 85 
June 109 | 181 77 | 108 852 4 e 122 1859 80 87 62 88 
July 118 | 181 77 | 110 75 | 855 id e 123 1850 77 87 62 85 
Aug. | 119 | 183 75 | 114 77 884 | 525 e 126 1866 78 90 60 85 
Sept. | 126 | 181 73 | 117 80 | 886 - e 125 1899 78 91 61 89 
Oct. 122 | 186 72 | 116 79 903 ° ° 127 1962 78 92 61 85 
Nov. | 120 | 189 72 5 115 79 | 942 | 516 78 127 1905 76 90 63 79 
Dec. 118 _ 72 | 114 78 922 ° e 125 1912 76 88 62 78 
1935: Jan. 115 _ 74 | 118 81 908 bd e 124 1928 76 90 61 82 
Feb. 115 | — 77 | 122 84 894 | 494 sd 122 1908 77 89 63 81 
March} 115 _ 76 | 122 83 885 ° Ld 119 1894 78 88 59 76 . 
April| — | — | 76 | — | * * 118 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (coni.) 
(Original series; base differing from country to country) 
(b) Prices of Food (cont.) 


Nether-| Irish 

Lat- | | few | Pales-| Nether- 
Country | fadice'| State via | ania | tery | tine*| lands | Pere 
105 | 50 | 13 [Tokyo| Riga| 104 | 9 31 25 3 | Ame | Lima 

Vil. | vi. | Vil. | Vil. pews Vil. | 1926- | 1. |X.1923- 
Base (= 100)/ 1913 | 4914 | 1927 | 1914 | 1914 | 1990/1913 | 1914) | | 1922 |1xX.1924) 1913 
1927 158 | 170 | 96 | * | 211 | * | 137 | 746] 173 98 | 77 | 93 | 177 
1928 148 | 169 | 94 | * | 202] * | 134 | 758 [dest] 100 | 7% | 95 | 161 
1929 157 | 169 | 96 | * | 203 | * | 132 | 807| 158 | 101 | 69 | 92 | 159 
1930 152 | 160 | 90 | * | 173 | 100 | 106 | 809 | 152 97 | 61 | 86 | 157 
1931 102 | 147 | 78 | 130°| 151 | 89 | 95 | 685 | 139 85 | 55 | 77 | 148 
1932 | 141 | 7 | 138/158 | 75 | 77 | 555 | 134 7s | 57 | 68 | 143 
1933 62 | 131 | 70 | 142 | 161 | 75 | 65 | 564 | 131 73 | 55 | 69 | 139 
1934 61 | 135 | 67 | 152 | 164 | 69 | 61 | 532 | 132 77 | 55 | 70 | 148 
1934 Jan. 57 70 | 141 | 162 | 60 | 63 | 555 | 128 75 | 54 * | 442 
58 | 133 | 69 | 143 | 164 | 63 | 66 | 535 | 128 76 | 56 * | 442 
March| 59 * 69 | 144 | 166 | 63 | 68 | 520 | 128 77 | | 72 | 145 
April | 61 * 66 | 147 | 166 | 65 | 67 | 508 | 130 78 | 55 * | 145 
May 60 | 129 | 65 | 149 | 166 | 74| 64 | 509 | 130 78 | 53 * | 445 
June | 59 * 65 | 148 | 162 | 80| 65 | 514 | 132 78 | 54 | 70 | 149 
July 59 * 65 | 151 | 161 | 80| 64 | 522 | 133 78 | 55 | 148 
Aug. 134 | 65 | 157 | 162 | 60 | 536 | 136 77 | 55 | 155 
Sept. | 61 * 65 | 156 | 163 | 71 | 56 | 538 | 135 77 | 57 | 70 | 151 
Oct. 64 66 | 163 | 164 | 75 | 55 | 544 | 135 77 | 56 * | 152 
Nov.| 65 | 143 | 67 | 162 | 164 | 68| 54 | 538 | 134 78 | 57 * | 453 
67 66 | 161 | 166 | 61 | 54 | 521 | 134 79 | 56 | 70 | 146 
1935: Jan. 67 * 67 | 160 | 168 | 57] 53 | 527 | 133 80 | 56 * | 443 
Feb. 69 | 136 | 67 | 161 | 169] 6o| 53 | 514 | 134 se | — | 445 
March} — * 6s | — | 166 | 60| 52 | 498 | 135 s2 | — | 67 | 148 


Southern Saar 

Po- | Portu- Ru- | Swe-|$witrr-| Czecho- | Tur- | Union of 

Country gal® mania den | | slovakia | key YUSOSlavia 
Towne War- | Whole 6 20 Saar- 49 34 Pra- | Whole |Istan- 9 Bel- |3 (Croatia 
and localities | saw | country briicken gue | country | bul grade|& Slavonia) 
Vi. Vil. | Vil. | Vi. | Vil. | Vil. | I-Vi. Vil. 

Base (= 100) / 1928] 4994 | 1914) 1913 | | 1914 | 1914 | 191411914 | 1914 | 1994 | 1926) 

1927 102 | * | 4111 | 3851 | 617 | 151 | 158 | 850 | 922 | * 118 | 96 * 
1928 100 | * | 411 | 3989 | 628 | 153 | 157 | 842 | 917] * 117 | 91 | 41437 
1929 97 | 2361 | 112 | 4067 | 655 | 149 | 156 | 813 | 898 |1555| 115 | 94 | 1443 
1930 84 | 2243 | 106 | 4046 | 629 | 137 | 152 |-782"| S6o*|1292| 110 | 85 | 1308 
1931 7 | 1990 | 99 |~2796"| sss | 128 | 141 | 712 | 781 [1114] 105 | 82 | 1201 
1932 65 | 1949 | 97| 23293] 535 | 124%] 125 | 677 | 730 |1030| 96 | 77 | 1078 
1933 58 | 1948 | 93 | 2163 | 507 | 121 | 117 | 654 | 702 | 849| 99 | 74 921 
1934 52 | 1968 | 93 | 2087| — | 123 | 115 | 633 | 669 | 912] 104 | 72 | 860 
1934: Jan. | 55 | 1932 | 92 | 2097] 517 | 120 | 117 | 635 | 674 | 904] 103 | 74 901 
Feb. | 55 | 1925 | 92 | 2109] 514 | 120 | 116 | 624 | 667 | 104 | 73 892 
March} 55 | 1926 | 93 | 2090 | 509 | 120 | 115 | 623 | 665 | 901| 104 | 74 896 
April| 55 | 1935 | 94 | 2048 | 511 | 122 | 115 | 620 | 661 | 900| 105 | 73 888 
May | 53 | 1943 | 94 | 2058 | 498 | 122 | 115 | 630 | 666 | 906| 105 | 73 889 
June | 51 | 1942 | 94 | 2063 504 | 123 | 115 | 653 | 685 | 920| 104 | 72 859 
July | 52 | 1905 | 93 | 2071 | 501 | 123 | 115 | 653 | 683 | 924/ 103 | 72 820 
Aug. | 52 | 1965 | 91 | 2079 | 493 | 124 | 114 | 648 | 669 | 906| 103 | 71 827 
Sept. | 51 | 2042 | 92 | 2080 | 477 | 125 | 114 | 633 | 665 | 925| 103 | 72 828 

Oct. | 51 | 2089 | 92] 2082 | 480 | 124 | 114 | 633 | 666 | 947| 104 | 72 823 
Nov. | 49 | 2023 | 92] 2114 482 | 125 | 115 | 625 | 664 | 908| 103 | 71 842 

Dec. | 49 | 1985 | 91 | 2151 | 482 | 124 | 114 | 622 | 666 | 887] 102 | 71 858 
1935: Jan. | 49 | 1986 | 91 | 2276 | — | 126 | 113 | 620 | 667 | 903| 102 | 72 | 880 
Feb. | 48 | 1965 | — | 2353 | — | 126 | 112 | 625 | 671 | 895| 102 | 71 872 
March} 47 | 1962; — | — — | 126 | 112 | 629 | 672 | 87%¢| 102 | — | — 


* Revised series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Including lighting. 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. ‘* Including heating and ness. Quarterly averages. ’ Tiu-yeats 
averages. * Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 
(c) Prices of Heating and Lighting 


Argen- | Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- 
Country tina ia |gium| garia | ada 


Towns and Buenos 


localities Aires 12-67° 


1935 : March 


United States 


Country B.L.S.|N.1.C.B, 


Towns and 
localities i 95-174 


Base (= 100) 


lands 
Towns and Amster- 
localities dam 


X. 1923- 
IX. 1924 


754 
Chile | China Den- | nansig 
Shang- | Ti 
an- 
| | ‘tin | 200 | Danzig 
Base (= 100)| i914 | 1983 | tora | 1928 1914 | 1926 | 99, | 1927 | 1926 | 1926] 1931 | 1913 
1927 144 * * | 186 | 2431 | 98 * 100 | 131 | 102 | 117 | 130 
1928 | | | 2375 | 97 997 | 100 | 115 | 106 | 109 | 129 
1929 141 * 104 | 195 | 2570 | 96 96 | 114 | 118 | 122 | 109 | 134 
1930 142 * 104 | 205 | 2280 | 96 | 102 | 117 | 123 | 129 | 105 | 136 
1931 139 . 104 | 186 | 2098 | 94 96 | 113 | 134 | 136 | 100 | 137 
1932 127 * 104 | 175 | 1949 | 91 | 101 | 107 | 133 | 121 99 | 130 
1933 127 | 101* | 107 | 167 | 1800 | 88 | 138 97 | 122 | 101 | 102 | 120 
1934 127 — | 110 | 153 | 1ss9f| sst| 140 99 | 112 | 104 | 104 | 108 
1934: March| 128 99 | 112 | 157 | 1921 | 88 | 138 95 | 121 | 96 | 104 | 108 
June | 125 99 | 109 | 152 | 1881 | 87 | 142 91 101 | 93 | 104 | 108 
Sept. | 126 99 | 109 | 150 | 1878 | 89 | 140 | 103 | 111 | 117 | 104 | 107 
Dec. | 128 — | 109 | 150 | 1820 | 89 | 138 | 102 | 114 | 117 | 104 | 107 
| 128 — | 109 | — | 1722 | 89 | 137 | 106 | 123 | 102 | 103 | 107 
Fin- Great Britain Hun- : 
France Greece omy India | 
uda-|Bom- | Ahmed-| Ran- 
21 | Paris! 45 | 24-91 | 44 
I-VI. Vil. | | 40,4 | VII. | Vil. 1928- 
1914 | 1913) 1913) 1923 | |1914| 1930] | tore | | 1932 
1927 175 | 80 | 182 | 95 1405 | 550 | * | 179 | 1415 | 126 | 163 | 103% | * 
1928 172 | 83 | 179 | 94 1434 |519 | * | 169 | 1439 | 124 | 148 | 101 | * 
1929 172 | 95 |177 | 93 | 1454| 561 | * | 172 | 1479 | 136 | 143] 99 | * 
1930 172 | 97 | 174 | 93 | 1393 | 622 | 100 | 173 | 1427 | 131 | 142 | 94 | * 
1931 174 | 80 | 167 | 91 1050 | 614 | 98 | 174 | ~a580"| 134 | 144] 88 | 100 
1932 173 | 70 | 157 | 87 878 | 609 | 95 | 172 | 1635 | 137/138 | 87 | 101 
1933 175 | 60 | 154 | 85 886 | 604 | 94 | 170 | 1733 | 131 | 136 | 84 | 106 
1934 — | 60 | 157 | 87 902 | 586 | 92 | 170 | 1819 | 135 | 136 | 83 | 99 
1934: March| 172 | 60 | **]| 87 904 | 6145; **| 173 | 1828 | 135 | 136 | 81 | 95 
June | 173 | 60 | 156 | 86 899 | 563 | 92 | 168 | 1780 | 135 | 136 | 83 | 98 
Sept.| — | 62 | * 87 900 | 573 | * + 170 | 1800 | 134 | 136 | 83 | 103 
Dec. | — | 62 | 158 | 88 897 | 595 | 92 | 173 | 1845 | 134 | 136 | 982 | 103 
1935 :Marchh — | 54 | * 87 922/592 | * | 173 | 1851 | 133 | 136 |. 84 | 103 
Irish Free : :. | Lithu- | Luxem- | Nor- New Nether- | 
VII. i Vil. | 1926- || 1 
1927 192 86% * 263 + 128 842 142 101 21 | 
1928 171 68 . 264 . 116 836 |~160" | 101 85 | 
1929 178 73 * 246 * 114 888 161 99 88 
1930 179 78 . 211 | 100 | 114 964 155 99 86 
1931 171 71 166" | 185 97 | 108 936 147 80 
1932 172 67 160 | 161 94 89 878 145 79 
1933 173 66 171 | 180 95 76 832 139 7 | 
1934 167 65 181 | 184 91 69 807 137 % | 
1934: March} 169* 66 1s2 | 184 | 118 72 832 137 7% | 
June 165 64 178 | 183 29 69 797 136 4 
Sept. 166 64 180 | 187 44 66 789 137 14 
Dec. 166 64 185 | 185 | 152 66 791 138 74 
1935: March} 166 — | 186 | 126 | 63 | 790 | 138 | | 
For notes see next page. 
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TABLE I, COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 
(c) Prices of Heating and vin (cont.) 
Portugal (Saar Territory*| Sweden Crchosiovakia | Turkey Yugoslavia 


Whole Saar- 3 (Croatia 
country | briicken 49 Prague | Istanbul | Belgrade & Slavonia) 


vi. 1914 |vir. 1914) VII. 1914 |I-vr.1914| 1926 1914 


174 816 e 
2446 
2196 
1826 
1690 
1371 


1316 
1322 
1322 


1809 | 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * The monthly indexes relate 
toi2towns. * Tall yeasty averages. * Quarterly averages. * The indexes relate to the months of February, 
a August, and November, 7” Index for heating only. ‘* Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 

935. 


(d) Prices of Clothing 
Vienna 12-67* 


Vil. 
1914 1914 


Towns and 
localities 


Towns and 
localities 


Base (=100) 
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| Country | 
Towns and 
localities | Warsaw 
Base (= 100)| 1928 | 
1927 90 * 627 
1928 100 * 611 
1929 116 2084 626 
1930 118 2088 668 
1931 118 1931 661 
1932 114 1865 653 
1933 98 1867 640 
1934 90 1846 _ 136 117 782 947 74 — 
1934 : March 93 1838 641 136 118 784 948 74 5 
June 91 1884 650 136 116 784 847 73 
Sept. 88 1845 643 136 115 784 906 | 73 
Dec. 84 1800 — 137 116 789 1017 74 — 
1935 : March 84 
Chile China Den | Danzig 
San- | Pei- Tien- 
— = a tiago| ping = tsin 100 | Danzig 
1913- 1923- III. 1913- 
Base (= 100) | 1915 Ix. 1933) 1923 1926 | | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | 
1927 159 * 98 * 218 | 3016! 97 * |100| 97] 100] 121] 162 
1928 170° * 100 * 243) 3093 | 97 | 101*| 105 | 95] 106] 124] 172 
1929 172 100 | 183 | 256 | 4213 | 97 | 101} 115 | 98) 108] 121 | 180 
1930 164 96 | 181 | 262 | 3087 | 93 98 | 113 | 100 | 106 | 109 | 181 
1931 137 86 | 163 | 250] 2753] 81 97 | 114 | 108 | 116] 100] 148 
1932 112 * 81 |} 164 | 236 | 2485 | 72 | 135 113 | 103 | 102] 103 | 124 
1933 107 100? 80 | 159 | 226] 2020] 68 | 182/ 106| 90] 91] 111 | 125 
1934 111 79 | 157 | 217 | 1797t] 71f| 174 | 83] 87] 119 | 125 
1934: March| 109 100 80%} 157 | 221 | 1837 | 70 | 172 | 101 | 83] 89] 118] 125 
June | 110 100 80 | 157 | 216 | 1797 | 70 | 174/| 103| 83] 87] 119 | 125 
Sept. | 112 100 79 | 157 | 214! 1797 | 72 | 83] 85]! 120] 125 
Dec. 116 — 79 | 157 | 212 | 1758 | 71 | 95] 83] 85/119] 124 
1935: March} 117 157 — | 1996 | — | 172 | 97] 81] 84] 119 | 124 
Co Esto- | United States | Fin- Great Britain Hun- 
untry Egypt nia | land France and Ireland Greece gary India 
Tal- Buda-| Bom-|Ahmed-| Ran- 
; Cy Cairo linn 32 90 21 Paris| 45 $1 “4 pest | bay | abad | goon 
| 1913 | 1913 | 1923 | | 1914) 1930) 1914 | 1913 | | | 2934 
1927 * | 147] 164 | 101 | 1036 | 569] * 214 126 | 152} 101%| * 
1928 * | 150 | 162 | 101 | 1047] 586] * 219 * 134 | 156 95 * 
1929 * | 150} 161 99 | 1055 | 601 * 217 * 132 | 158 98 * 
1930 * | 149 | 156 | 921 1044 | 622 100 210 127 | 133 90 
1931 * | 147 | 141 80, 1001 | 535 | 91 195 1672 | 116 | 120 84 | 100 
1932 163 | 141 | 125 | 67 979 | 499 | 80 188 1867 | 111 | 119 79 | 104 
1933 155 | 131 | 127 | 68 967 | 502 | 76 184 2044 | 103 | 113 70 92 
1934 140 | 129 | 136 | 78 958 | 501 | 73 187 2014 | 102 | 113 70 89 
1934: March} 142 | 131 | **] 78 955 | 504%) * § 185 2005 | 102 | 111 70 91 
June | 142 | 129 | 136 | 77 958 | 504 | 73 188 2004 | 102 | 112 70 88 
Sept. | 140 | 129] * 78 958 | 504 | * 188 2016 | 102 | 115 68 88 
Dec. | 140 | 129 | 136 | 77 958 | 490 | 72 188 2027 | 102 | 114 72 88 
| March} 139 | 128 | — 76 957 | 490] * 188 1976 | 102 | 114 67 89 
For notes see next page. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 
(d) Prices of Clothing (cont.) 


Irish Lithu- | Luxem- | Nor- 
Country Free State Japan Latvia way 
31 


Towns and "105 Tokyo 
I. . | VII. Vil. 
Base (100) | VII. 1914 1984 


194 


a0 
aon 


1935 : March 


Country Sweden Turkey* Yugoslavia 
Towns and Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
briicken 49 34 P sa Istanbul grade | & Slavonia) 


localities 
Base (=100) VII. 1914) VII. 1914) VI. 1914 | VII. 1914 |I-VI. 1914) 1926 | VII. 1914 


744 987 

761 1025 

770 1010 
— 


694 755 
549 


* Average calculated fora period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. ‘ The 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Half-yearly averages. ‘* The indexes relate to the months of February, 
* Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March1935. * Including furniture, 


2 Revised series. 
May, August, and November. 
(e) Rent 


Towns and 
localities 
Base (= 100) 
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New Nether- | 
Zealand lands 
__ 4 
1926- | X. 1923- 
1930 | IX. 1924 
1927 P| 92* * 152 190 908 176 102 87 
1928 202 86 * 150 180 1054 | 1647 | 100 92 
1929 210 84 sd 142 170 1165 159 98 90 
1930 211 76 * 113 161 1204 153 95 81 
1931 201 63 113* 92 120 1165 144 87 68 
1932 202 56 121 92 105 1127 144 81 57 
1933 202 53 139 105 88 1106 142 82 54 
1934 201 50 147 109 82 1107 144 83 53 
1934: March 202 53 147 109 85 1100 144 83 54 
June 200 50 148 109 83 1109 144 83 53 
Sept. 201 50 150 111 80 1111 144 83 53 
Dec. 200 50 147 108 | 79 1113 144 83 54 
Fe 199 50 — 107 75 1110 144 83 52 
1927 235 95 2 96 * 
1928 228 100 90 2264" 
1929 222 10i 1342 83 2294 
1930 196 100 : us 1342 79 2035 
1931 176 78 1342 14 1858 
1932 159 69 1342 71 1564 
1933 148 60 1131 78 1436 
1934 158 58 = 167 115 664 1056 77 — 
1934: March| 153 58 549 165 115 665 1130 77 1331 
June | 158 58 558 166 115 665 1003 77 1328 
Sept. | 158 58 550 167 115 665 1003 75 1264 
Dec. 167 58 a 168 115 674 1003 75 _ 
1935: March| 167 57 _ 167 115 681 932 _ _ 
Chile China hater § 
‘| San- | Pei- | Shang- | Tien- re 
tiago | ping | hai | tsin | 200 | Danzig 
III. 1913- 
1923 | 1927] 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | 
1927 115 . 100 | * | 183 | 2833 | 99 ° 100 | 101 | 102 | 93 | 106 | 
1928 126 * 103 * | 210 | 2809 | 101 | 100% | 91 101 | 106 | 95 | 107 | 
1929 126 ® 104 | 18 | 224 | 2789 | 104 | 100 83 | 102 | 107 | 96] 106 | 
1930 129 e 101 | 23 | 391 | 2797 | 106 | 100 83 | 104 | 108 | 98} 106 | 
1931 132 * 8s | 26 | 403 | 2566 | 103 | 100 84 | 106 | 106 | 100 | 114 | 
1932 121 * so | 28 | 399 | 2369 | 94 | 100 96 | 108 | 105 | 101 | 118 
1933 121 100! 79 | 28 | 395 | 2323 84 | 100 | 102 | 110 | 104 | 103} 118 
1934 121 _ so | 29 | 392 | 2167t| 8Ot} 100 | 110 | 111 | 104 | 104! 118 
1934: March| 121 100 79*| 28 | 393 | 2294 80 | 100 | 106 | 110 | 104 | 103 | 118 
June | 121 | 100 so | 29 | 392 | 2188 | 80] 100 | 110] 110 | 104 | 103 | 118 
Sept. | 121 100 so | 31 | 391 | 2188 | 80 | 100 | 113 | 111 | 104 | 103 | 118 
Dec. | 121 — so | 31 | 391 | 1998 | 80] 100 | 113 | 111 | 104 | 106 | 118 
1935 ; March} 121 _ — | 31 — | 1998 | — | 100 | 109 | 111 | 104 | 106] 118 7 
For notes see next page. | 
. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to 
(e) Rent (cont.) 


United States 
BLS. | W.1.0.B. 
173 


3 


g 


& 


lands 
Amsterdam 
X. 1923- 
IX. 1924 


1934 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1935 : March 


Saar Switzer- Czecho- 
Country Territory’ land slovakia 
Towns and Saar- 

localities briicken 49 34 Prague Istanbul & Slavonia) 
VIL. 1914 | VII. 1914} VI. 1914 | VII. 1914 | I-VI. 1914| VII. 1914 


2222 
2222 


rage calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes 
relate to 12 towns. ‘ Half-yearly averages. * The indexes relate to the months of February, May, August, and 
November. ¢* Revised series. * Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 
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Esto- frat Hun- 

Country aia France and | Greece gary India 

Towns and “Tal- Buda- | Bom-jAhmed-| Ran- 

localities linn | 21 -" 45 29-39 44 pest | bay | abad | goon 

Base (=100) 1913 | 1913] 192 | | 1914] 1930] | i914 | 2993 | | we | 1932 
1927 40 | 161 1379 | 265 | * 151 66 | 172 | | * 
1928 52 | 157 1422 | 288 | * 151 * 81 | 172 | 100 sd 
1929 52 | 153 1457 | 325 | * 153 * 86 | 172 | 100 e 
1930 52 | 148 1471 | 350 | 100 | 153 * 86 | 158 | 101 od 
1931 103 | 139 1404 | 355 | 104 | 154 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 | 100 
1932 150 | 142 | 123 1305 | 368 | 107 | 154 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 98 
1933 150 | 120 | 107 1182 | 375 | 108 | 156 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 97 
1934 150 | 112 | 102 1103 | 375 | 107 | 156 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 97 

1934: March| 150 | 112 | *¢ 1132 | 375*| *¢ | 156 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 97 

June | 150 | 112 | 102 1083 | 375 | 107 | 156 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 97 

Sept. | 150 | 112 | * 1083 | 375 | * 156 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 97 

Dec. | 150 | 112 | 102 1083 | 375 | 107 | 156 | 1785 | 86 | 158 | 107 97 

1935: March] 150 | 112 | * 1083 | 400 | * 156 | 1785 86 | 158 | 107 97 

Country Italy | Japan| Latvia | Lithuania | Norway | Nether | peru 
Towns and localifies) 105 Milan | 13 | Riga | 104 “Lima 

Vil. VI. VIL. VIL. 1926- 

1927 | 1914 | 199° | 193 | 1914 1930 
1927 127 ei" * * 100 181 100 104 244 
1928 127 91 * * 100 179° 101 106 219 
1929 128 92 * * 100 176 102 107 202 
1930 129 94 * 100 100 174 101 109 189 
1931 131 108 243! 125 122 173 95 112 171 
1932 131 111 241 129 110 172 34 112 156 
1933 132 111 236 121 100 170 77 113 151 
1934 131 234 117 93 167 76 113 146 

131° 111 234 119 95 168 76 113 146 
131 98 234 120 93 168 76 113 146 
131 98 234 113 93 166 76 113 146 
131 97 234 115 88 166 76 113 146 

131 97 — 117 84 166 77 113 153 
1928 100 131 339 199 176 339 ‘ a 
1929 123 138 346 200 180 410 1666 
1930 149 139 361 205 184 | 472° 1666 2222 
1931 160 141 363 206 186 566 1666 2222 
1932 160 131 363 206* 187 621 1666 2136 
1933 160 123 363 202 185 660 1666 1809 
1934 160 122 — 201 183 688 1555 — 

1934: March} 160 122 363 202 184 688 1666 1678 

June 160 122 375 201 182 688 1666 1653 
Sept. 160 122 375 201 182 688 1333 1653 
Dec. 160 122 ~ 201 182 688 1333 — ; 
1935: March} 160 198 182 688 1333 | 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100%) 


(a) Cost of Living 


Argen- Aus- | Bel- | Bul- | Can- 
Country tina tria | gium | garia| ada 


Towns and Buenos . 
localities Aires Vienna 12-67° 


Original 
base 1933 1914 


1913-1914? 
1927 


+ 


| 888 


Towns and 
localities 
Original 
base 


1913-1914 * 
1927 


SE 
SS 


see 


For notes see next page. 
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Sant-| Pei- Tien- 
1926 | JIT. | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | $913 
65 90 34 * 7 * 71 
96 97 9 | 93 | 96] 98 | * | 94] 99 | 91 | 102 98 
1928 | * 98 97 | 95 | 98 | 99] 99*] 95 | 95 | 95 | 101 99 
1929 100 ° 100 | too | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1930 96 . 95 | 100 | 104 | 92 | 99 | 101 | 103 | 113 | 103 | 95 95 
1931 88 . 85 96 | 93 | 79 | 89 | 97] 90/117 | 98] 89 88 
1932 78 81 97 84 | 73 | 81/105 | 86,110] 91 | 89! 80 
1933 | 77 100¢ 78 95 | 83 78 | 129 | 76 | 99 | 80 | 93 77 
1934 79 80 95 | 79 79t| 128 | 75 | 98 | 78 | 96 76 
1934: Jan. 78 96 96 | 82 79 | 125 | 73 | 94 | 77 | * 17 
Feb. 78 94 * 95 | 81 80 | 124 | 74] 96] * 17 
March| 78 95 79 95 | 79 79 | 125 | 72 | 92 | 77 95 76 
April | 78 94 * 95 | 78 78 | 126 | 7 | 92] 75] * 76 
May 78 92 * % | 76 73 | 128 | 70] 91 | * 76 
June 78 90 80 95 | 77 73 |130 | 71 | 91] 7 | 96! 78 
July 79 95 * 95 | 77 79 | 131 | 7 | 99| * 76 
Aug. 79 93 * 94 | 80 79 | 130 | 80 | 107 | 8&4 | * 76 
Sept. | 79 95 80 95 | 80 | 79 | 132 | 80} 110] 83 | 75 
Oct. 79 93 * 95 | 81 79 | 127 | 79 | 105 | so | * 76 
Nov. 79 95 95 | 81 79 | 132 | 75 | 101 | 79 | * 76 
Dec. 79 om 80 95 | 79 79 | 135 | 75 | 102 | 82 | 97 76 
1935 : Jan. 79 | 79 79 | 131 | 78 | 103 | 86] * 76 
Feb. 80 = 94 | 77 79 | 126 | 79 | 101 | 84| * 76 
March| 79 om 4 | — — |127| 78] 97| 83| 98 76 
April | 79 * Wi 76 
| United Great 
Esto- Britain Hun- 
; Country | Egypt | nia States /Finland| France Greet | cary India 
Tal- Buda-| Bom-|Ahmed-| Ran- 
Cairo | finn 32-51| | ot 45 | | 46 bay abed | goon 
| 2088 1013 | 1928 1914 | 1930 Wi. 
| s¢ | 59 | * s * ! 61 | | 68 * 
101 | 90 | 101 | 102 99 | 92] * 102 93 | 95 | 105 | 1024 | * 
1928 101 | 96 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 93] * 101 97 | 100 | 99 99 | * 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100) * too 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | * 
1930 98 | 89 | 96 | 96 92 | 105 | 100 96 ss | 91 | 91 90 | * 
1931 91 | 86 | 87 | 87 85 | 102 | 97 90 | 86 | 74 77 | 100 
1932 87 | so | 78 | 78 84 | 95 | 91 87 | 106 | 83 | 7% 78 | 98 
1933 s3 | 72! 77 | 75 82 114 | 77 | 69 | 91 
1934 84 | 74 | si | so] 80 | 16 | 76| 6 | 73 | 
1934: Jan. s2 | * | 78 | 80 117 | 75 65 72 | 387 
Feb. 82 | * |- 78 79 117 | 76 | 64 | 88 
March| 83 | 76 | * 79 80 115 | 75 | 63 1 | 86 
April| 82 | 76 | 78 80 115 | 76 | 64 1 | 87 
May 82 | 76 | 114 | 77 | 64 73 | 88 
June | 83 | 75 | 115 | 77 | 66 | 90 
July 84 | 75 | 79 79 114 | 76 | 66 | 88 
Aug. 85 74 | 80 80 115 | 76 | 68 73 88 
Sept. | 87 | 73 | 81 81 116 | 76 | 68 73 | 90 
Oct. 87 | 72 | 81 81 119 | 76 | 68 73 | 88 
Nov. | 86 | 73 | 81 83 117 | 75 | 67 75 | 85 
Dec. | 73 | 81 82 117 | 75 | 66 ™% | 84 
1935:Jan. | 85 | 74 | s2 | 81 118 | 75 | 67 | 7% | 8 
Feb. 8 | 74 | 82 | 80 117 | 76 | 66 75 | 86 
March} 8 | 74 82 | 80 116 | 76 | 66 72 | 83 


STATISTICS 


TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100) 


(a) Cost of Living (cont.) 


Irish Free Lat- |Lithua- | L 
Country depen via nia burg * 


State 


Towns and localities 105 13 | Tokyo*| Riga 


Original 
VII. 1914 


1913-1914 * 57 
1927 99 

99 
100 
97 


sees 


| SSR 


Saar 
Terri- Yugoslavia 
tory 
Towns and Saar- Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities bricken grade") & Slavonia) 


Original base VII.1914! Wi. VI.1914) 1926 | VII.1914 


1913-1914? 62 
99 


100 
100 
98 


BESSRSES | SSRSSSEI 


| 


88 
88 
88 


Suze 


61 


+ Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. 
* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes 
relate to 12 towns. Half-yearly averages. * The index does not include rent. * Up to Sep- 
tember 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 4@ The index does not include clothing. 
* Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 
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or- ew e r- 
way | Zealand lands Pere 
| 104 9 31 4-25 | Amsterdam | Lima 
VII. VII. VIL. | 1926- | X. 1923- 
| tora | 1990 1913 | 1914 | 1930 | 1x. 1924 | 193 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1934 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1935 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
13 — 76 . ome 
100 ° 100 103 e 
1928 99 98 97 102 101 od 100 99 97* 
1929 100 100 100 100 _ 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 93 97 99 96 100? 92 98 92 91 
1931 85 96 71° 94 93 96 87 94 87 84 
1932 77 92 59 92° 86 94 85 90 81 76 
1933 70 88 55 91 81 93 76 88 79 65 
1934 66 87 53 92 80 92 75 89 75 61 
1934: Jan. 68 87 53 ad 81 92 79 89 78 62 
Feb. 68 87 53 e 81 91 78 89 77 62 . 
March) 67 87 53 91 81 91 77 89 77 63 
April 88 52 91 77 89 76 62 
May 88 52 92 76 89 76 62 
June 87 52 \ 93 74 89 76 61 
July 87 52 93 75 89 75 61 
Aug. 86 52 93 74 89 73 60 
Sept. 87 53 92 72 88 74 59 
Oct. 86 53 92 72 89 75 59 
Nov. 87 53 92 72 88 75 59 
Dec. 86 54 91 71 88 74 60 
1935 : Jan. 86 57 — 91 71 75 61 
Feb. -— 58 oa 92 70 74 60 
March _ 92 69 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 *') 


(b) Retail Prices of Food 


Country 


Argen- 
tina 


Aus- | Aus-| Bel- Can- 
tralia’ | tria | gium ia| ada 


Towns and 
localities 


Buenos 
Aires 


Original 
base 


X. 
1933 


1913-1914" 
1927 


s* see 


Towns and 
localities 


Original 
base 


1913-1914" 
1927 


~ 


882 


eee 
a 
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Ge Den-| pantig 
r ; en- 
many || mark | 
ir Vien- San- | Pei- | Shang- | Tien- 4 
| 5 [12-67 | hai 100 | Dansig 
1913- | Mm | 1923- | VII. Ill. 1913- 
| 1914 | | 1014 | 1921 | 1914 | 1926] | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931] 494% 
64 82 33 * * * 72 
| | 98 | 95 | 92 | © | 93] 108] 92| 103 | 90 
1928 95 | 98 | 95 | 96 | 97 97* | 94 | 94 | 95 | 102 | 100 
1929 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1930 94 90 | 97 | 96/ 82 | 96] 100 | 104 | 121 | 103 | 91 90 
1931 84 79 | 89 81 | 64] 75 89 86 | 109 | 94 | 81 79 
1932 14 77? | 90 | 69 | 59] 63 98 79 | 103 | 88 | 79 69 
1933 73 im: 72 | 8 | 69] 56 | 63 124 | 67 | 88 | 76] 82 66 
1934 76 75 | 83 | 65 | 58t| 6st] 125 | 65 | 88 | 72] 89 65 
1934: Jan. 76 94 73 85 | 69 | 58 68 | 116 | 63 |} 79] 72] * 66 
Feb. 75 90 | 84/ 67 | 60 | 72 | 115 | 6& | s2/| 73] * 66 
March| 75 91 7% | 83 | 65 | 58 | 70| 118 | 62] 76 | 71 86 65 
April | 75 90 76 | 83 | 63 | 57] 68 | 120 | 65 | 75 | 69 |] * 64 
May 75 86 7 | 82 | 61 | 57] 67 | 122 | 59] 76] 68 | * 64 
June 76 83 | 84 | 61 | 56 | 67] 125 | 60 | 77 | 67 86 68 
July 17 90 | 82| 63 57] 68 | 127 | 68 | * 66 
Aug. 78 89 75 | 82 | 66] 57 | 68 | 126 73 |105 | 79 | * 65 
Sept. | 77 92 76 | 83 | 67] 57] 68 | 131 72 | 108 | 77] 90 64 
Oct. 17 88 77 | 83 | 68 | 57] 69 | 126 70 | 101 | 72 | * 65 
Nov. 77 91 76 | 8&/| 69 | 58] 68 | 134 | 64 | 72] * 64 
Dec. 17 7 | 82 | 66] 58] 68 | 141 65 | 92 | 76] 90 65 
1935 Jan. 17 76 | | 65 | 56 | 68] 133 | 70] 92] s1] * 64 
Feb. 17 76 | 81 | 63 | 56] 68] 121 | 70] 92 | so] * 65 
March| 77 7% | —j| 55 | — | 125 | 69 | 87] 80] 93 64 
United Great | 
Es- Fin- Britain Hun- 
Country Egypt Spain tonia| States lana| France | ang | Greece guy India 
Ma- | Tal- F Buda-| Bom-| | Ran- 
| su | | soo | as [Bude = 
| | 1914| 1913 1913 | 1923 | 1914] 2930) | | 
71 | 55 | 79] | * 9! 17| * 65 * si | 69 * 
106 |} 104 | 89 | 99 | 99! 92] * |. 103 93 | 101 103 
1928 102 | 97 | 95 | 99 | 99 | 92] * 102 97 | 103 | 98 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | * 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 * 
1930 |103 | 82 | 94 | 94 86 | 104 | 100 93 87 | 85 | 90 
1931 85 | 108 71 77 | 77 | 77 | 105 97 84 ~ 100" 78 | 70 100 
1932 79 |103 | 64 | 65 | 65 | 80| 94 | 89 si | 208 | 7%] 69 97 
1933 72 | 100 61 | 64 | 64] 80| 92] 84 78 118 | 65 | 64 87 
1934 so} — | 60] 71 | 71 | 78] 79 79 | 120 | 62 | 60 84 
1934: Jan. | 73/101 | 62 | 67] 67] 76] **| * | 7 | 120 | Go] 58 84 
Feb. | 761103 | 63 | 69] 69 | 75 | | * 78 | 121 84 
March} 76 |103 | 62 | 69 | 77] * * 77 | 118 81 
April| 75 |103 | 63 | 69 | 76| * * 75 | 119 83 
May | 75 |101 | 63 | 69 | 69] 76] 93 7 | 118 85 
June | 77 |} 100 | 61 | 69 | 70| * 79 | 118 88 
July | 84/100 | 61] 70 70] * 80 | 117 85 
Aug. | 84/101 | 72 | 71 | 90 82 | 118 85 
Sept.| 89 | — | 58] 7] 75 | * si | 121 89 
Oct. | 87 | — | 57| * 83 | 125 85 
Nov. | 83 | — | 57] 73 | 74] 84] 88 83 | 121 | 79 
Dec. | — | 57] 73 | 73] * si | 121 78 
1935 Jan. — | 59| 7] * si | 122 82 
Feb. | 82 | — | 61] 78] 78 | 80] 85 79 | #121 
March} 82 | — | 60] 78 | 78] 79| * 77 | 120 76 
Apri| — | — | 60] — | on 
? 
For notes see next page. Ge 


STATISTICS 


TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100) 
(b) Retail Prices of Food (cont.) 


Netherlands Lat- | Lithua- Nor-| New 
Country via nia Zealand 


Towns 
and localities Riga 


Original 
base 


1913-1914" 
'1927 


65 
48 
39 
39 
36 
37 
38 
39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
39 
41 
41 
43 
43 
44 


Yugoslavia 


Towns and Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities & Slavonia) 
VIL. 


Original VI. Vv VII. | VIL 
base 1914 


1913-1914" 


© Peri * Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 

oa riod or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. * Average 

e aated for a period of less than one year. * Including lighting. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 

* Quarterly averages. Half-yearly averages. ‘* Territory incorporated in 
re 
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Pales-| Nether- 
| tine’ | lands Peru 
Ams- : 
=| 9 | 31 | 25 | | Lima 
Vil. | VI. | Vil. | VII. Vil. | 1926- | I. |X.1923- 
|| 1913 | 1914 1927 | 1914 1930 | 1913 | 1914) 1914 | 1930 | 1922 |rx.1924| 1943 
64 59 72 49 76 12 63 e 63 
101 101 9s*} * | 104 | * | 104°] 92 | 110 97 | 112) 100 | 111 
1928 95 100 | 98 | * | 100] * | 101 | 94 | 1067! 99 | 106 | 103 | 101 | 
1929 100 100 | 100 | * | 100 | * | 100/100 | 100 | 100 | 100, 100 | 100 
1930 97 9 | 9% | * | 85 | 100] 80/100 | 96 96 | 89 93 | 99 
1931 87 | 82 | 94| 89] 85 | 88 83 | 80 84 | 93 
83 | 78 | 100 | 78 | 75 | 58] 69 | 85 77 | 82 ™% | 90 
1933 78 | 73 | 1003 | 79| 76 | 49; 70 | 83;° 72 | 79 | 87 
1934 so | 70 | 110] 81 | 69 | 46 | 66 | 84 | 76 | 79 76 | 93 
1934: Jan. 73 | 102 | 80 | 60 | 69 | 81 | 77 89 
Feb. 79 | 72 | 104] 81 | 63 | 50 | 66 | 81 75 | 81 89 
March * 72, 104 | 82 | 63| 51 | 64 | 81 76 | 78 77 | 91 
April * 69 | 106 | 82 | 65 | 51] 63 | 82 77 | 79 91 
May 76 | 68 | 108 | 74] 49] 63 | 82 77 | #77 91 
June 68 | 107 | 80 | 80| 49 | 64 | 84 77 | #177 76 | 94 
July * 68 | 109 | 79 | 80| 48] 65 | 84 77 | 79 93 
Aug. 79 | 68 | 113 | 80| 72] 45] 66 | 86 76 | 80 * 98 
Sept. 68 | 113 | so | 717 | 42] 67 | 85 76 | 82 76 | 95 
Oct. 69 | 118 | 81 | 75 | 41 | 67 | 85 76 | 80 96 
Nov. 85 | 70 | 117] 81 | 41 | 67 | 85 77 | 82 * 96 
Dee. * 69 | 116 | 82 | 61] 41 | 65 | 85 73 | 81 7 | 92 
1935 : Jan. * 70 | 116 | 83 | 57 | 40| 6 | 84 79 | 80 90 
Feb. 80 70 | 117 | 83 | 60| 40 | | 85 | — 91 
March} — 722 | —| s2| 6 | 39] 62] 8 aj — 73 | 93 
April _ * 
Southern Saar 
6Pore Ru- Switzer-| Czecho- Union of | 
Country lend — land | Arica 
4|s0/—| — | o | 12{ 1 | — 87 
1927 105 | * 99 | 95 4 101 | 101 | 105 | 103 * 103 | 101 . 
1928 103 | * | 100 | 98 96 103 | 101 | 104 | 102 * 102 97 | 100* 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 
1930 86 | 95 | 95 | 100 96 92 | 97 | 96"| 96*7| 83 96 | 91 90 
1931 76 | 84 | 89 | 90 86 | 90 | 88 | 87 72 91 87 83 
1932 67 | 83 | 87] 57 s2 | so | 83 81 66 83 82 15 
1933 60 | 83 | 84 | 53 77 81 75 | 80] 78| 55 86 79 64 
1934 54] 83] 83] 51) — 83 | 7% | 78 | 75 59 90 77 60 
1934: Jan. | 57 | 82] 83 | 52 79 81 75 | 73 | 75 58 90 79 62 
Feb. | 57 | 82] 83] 52 79 81 ™% | 77 | 74 59 90 78 62 
March} 56 | 82 | 84] 51 78 81 ™% | 74 58 90 78 62 
April | 57 | 82] 85 | 50 78 82 | 7% | 76 | 74 58 92 77 62 
May | 54 | 82/| 84] 51 76 82 | % | 78 | 74] 58 92 77 62 
June | 53 | 82] 84/ 51 17 83 | 7% | 76] 59 90 77 60 
July | 53 | 81] 83! 51 77 | 83 | %!| 80] 76! 59 90 | 77 59 
Aug. | 54 | 83 | 82/ 51 75 83 | 73 | 80 | 75 58 90 75 59 
Sept. | 53 | 87] 82] 51 73 84 | 73 | 78 | 74 60 89 76 57 
Oct. | 53 | 89 | 82] 51 73 83 | 73 | 78 | 74 61 90 76 57 
Nov. | 51 | 86 | 83] 52 74 84 | 77/| 58 89 76 58 
Dec. | 50] 84/ 53] — 83 | 73 | 77 | 7% 57 89 75 59 
1935: Jan. | 50 | 84] 82| — 85 | 72 | 76 | 74 58 89 76 61 
Feb. | 49] 83/ — | 58| — 85 | 72 | 77 | 75 58 89 75 60 
oi — 85 | 72 | 77 | 75 56 so9 | — 
10 


762 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE II, COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100") 
(c) Prices of Heating and Lighting 


Bel- Bul- | Can-| Chile 
gium | garia | ada 


Country 


Towns and 
localities 12-675 


Original x. 1094 


1913-1914? 
1927 


SRSSESER* 


United States 
BLS.) 


Towns and 
localities i i 95-174 


Original 
base 


1913-1914? 
1927 


Dec. 
1935 : March 


Country Italy 


Towns and 
localities Milan 


Original » a X.1923- 
VI. 1927 1X.1924 


1913-1914? 
1927 


118* 
94 
100 
108 
97 
93 
91 
89 
91 
88 
88 
88 
88 


Dec, 
1935 : March 
For notes see next page. 


Ger- | A Den- 
ony | | China mark | Danzig 
San- | Pei- |Shang-|Tien-| | 

60 | tiago | ping| hai | tsin | 19 | Danzig 

Til. 1913- 

1926 | | 1927] 1926 | 1926] 1931 | 

95 95 | 101 111 | 84 | 107 97 

1928 97" * * 87 92 | 100 | 103¢ 97 87 | 100 97 
1929 109 * 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 1 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 101 . 100 105 89 99 | 106 | 4 104 | 106 96 102 
1931 98 * 100 95 82 98 | 100 113 | 112 92 103 
1932 90 . 100 89 76 95 | 106 113 | 100 91 97 
1933 90 10m | 103 85 70 91 | 144 103 83 94 89 
1934 90 — 106 78 68t | git] 146 95 85 95 81 
1934: March} 91 99 108 80 69 91 | 143 103 79 95 81 
June 88 99 105 78 68 90 | 148 86 76 95 81 
Sept. 90 99 105 17 68 92 | 145 94 96 95 80 
Dee. 90 — 105 77 65 92 | 144 95 96 95 80 
1935: March| 90 ~ 105 _ 62 — | 142 104 84 94 80 

| Esto- Great Britain Hun- 

Country (Spain France ireland Greece India 
Buda-| Bom-|Ahmed-| Ran- 
I-VI. Vil. XII. VII. | Win. 1928- 
| 1914 1913] 1913] 1923 | Tory 1914/1990] | tors [1993] fora | | 199! 
P| 58 | 105 | 57 * 7 | 18] * 58 * 74 | 70 * . 
102 | 84 | 103 | 102 97 | 98 | * 104 96 | 93 [114 | 1044] * | 
1928 100 | 87 | 101 | 100 99 | 93 | * 98 97 | 91 | 104 | 102 ° | 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | * 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 . 
1930 100 | 102 | 98 | 100 96 | 111 | #00 | 100 | 97 | 96] 99 95 * 
1931 101 ee 100 
1932 101 101 
1933 102 106 
1934 
1934: March} 100 95 
June | 101 98 
Sept. — 103 
103 
103 
-, | Lithu- | Luxem-| Nor- New Nether- x 
56 63 * 88 11 62 

108 . 107 * 112 95 88 101 104 | 
1928 96 * 107 * 102 94 | 105" | 102 97 
1929 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
1930 101 * 36 100 | 100 | 109 96 100 97 | 
1931 96 104 15 97 95 | 105 91 100 91 
1932 97 100 65 94 78 99 97 89 | 
1933 97 107 73 95 67 94 90 87 
1934 94 113 75 91 61 91 85 84 
1934; March 95° 114 75 118 64 94 85 86 

June 93 112 74 29 60 90 84 83 
Sept. 93 113 76 44 58 89 84 84 
116 15 152 58 89 84 83 
— 76 126 55 89 86 84 : 
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TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the 1.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100°) 


(c) Prices of Heating and Lighting (cont.) 


h 
Country Portugal 1 | Sweden Turkey Yugoslavia 


| 49 34 | Prague | Istanbul |Belgrade| 
Original base VI. 1914 |VII. 1914/VII. 1914) VI. 1914 |VIT. 1914/T- VI.1914 VII. 1914 
1913-1914" 5 62 

1927 * 
100 
75 


74 


1 Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. * Average 
calculated for a period less than one year. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. ‘ Half-yearly averages. 
? Quarterly averages. * The indexes relate to the months of February, May, August, and November. * Index 
for heating only. *™ Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 


(d) Prices of Clothing 

iq; Bel- | Bul- | Can- 

Country gium | garia| ada 
Towns and Vienna| 59 /|12-67* 


localities 


Original ‘ Vil. 
base 1914 1914 


1913-1914? 
1927 


| 


Dec. 
1935 : March 


GEE 


Country 


Towns and 
localities 
Original 
base 


1913-1914* 
1927 


For notes see next page. 
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1932 99 90 104 90° 91 95 83 89 69 
1933 84 90 102 85 89 93 73 84 56 
1934 78 89 — 84 87 93 69 82 a 
1934: March} 80 88 102 84 88 93 69 82 54 
June 78 90 104 84 87 93 61 81 54 
Sept. 75 89 103 84 86 93 66 81 54 

Dec. 72 86 —_ 85 87 94 | 82 — 

} 1935: March} 72 87 85 
hi i Den- i 
chile China Danzig 
Ban- | Pei- | Shang-|Tien-| : 
iago | ping | hai | tsin | 100 Danzig 

Ill. 1913- 

1926 | | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | 

| __ 92 * 98 * 94 | 101 * 87 | 99 | 93 | 100 90 

1928 997 | * 100 sd 96 | 101 100 92 97 98 | 103 96 

1929 100 * 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 

1930 95 * 96 99 96 | 96 98 99 |} 102 | 99 | 90 | 101 
1931 __ 79 * 86 89 86 | 84 96 | 100 | 111 | 108 | 83 82 : 

1932 * 81 90 77 | 75 | 134 99 | 105 | 95 | 85 69 

1933 100¢ 80 87 63 | 70 | 181 93 | 92] 85 | 92 69 

1934 — 79 86 56t| 73t| 173 87 | 85 | 80 | 98 70 

1934: March 100 80s 86 57 | 72 | 171 89 | 85 | 82 | 98 70 
June 100 80 86 56 | 72 | 173 90 | 85 | 81 98 70 

Sept. 100 79 86 56 | 75 | 173 86 | 85 | 78 | 99 70 

P| _ 79 86 55 | 73 | 171 83 | 85 | 78 | 98 69 

_ _ 86 62 | — 171 84 | 83 | 78 | 98 69 

t | Es- | United States | Finland France _/Sreat Britaia) Greece | Hun- India 
tonia BLS) and ireland gary 
Tal- Buda-| Bom-| Ahmed-| Ran- 
Cairo | Tal | 32 | 90 21 45 | 81 
|. I-VI. preg XII. | VII. | 

a wi. | 2913 | 1913 | 1923 | [1914/1930] | | 1993] mi. 182 | 1931 

61 67 62 10 17 46 e 76 63 

* 98 | 102 | 102 98 95 * 99 * 95 | 96 | 1034 ® 

1928 * 100 | 101 | 103 99 98 * 101 * 102 | 99 97 * 

1929 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 

1930 * 99 | 97 | 93 99 | 104 | 100 97 * 96 | 84 92 ® 

1931 * 98 | 88 | 81 95 89 | 91 90 100 88 | 76 86 | 100 

1932 100 94 | 78 | 67 93 83 | 80 87 112 84 | 75 81 104 

1933 95 87 | 79 | 69 92 84 | 76 85 122 78 | 72 71 92 

1934 86 86 | 85 | 79 91 83 73 86 120 77 | 72 71 89 

1934: March} 87 87 | 679 91 *7 85 120 70 71 91 

| June 87 86 | 85 | 78 91 84 | 73 86 120 77 | 72 71 88 

Sept. 86 86 * 79 91 84 * 86 121 77 | 73 69 88 

| Dec. 86 86 | 85 78 91 82 72 86 121 77 72 | 74 88 
1935:March| 85 | 85 | * 77 2 | — 86 118 77 | 72 | 68 | 891 
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TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.0. on the base 1929 = 100') 


(d) Prices of Clothing (cont.). 


Country Japan Latvia — "|Norway Nether- 


lands 
Towns and localities 105 i 13 Tokyo Riga Amsterdam 
Original base | VII.1914 VII.1914 | VII.1914 


X. 1923- 
IX. 1924 


1913-1914" 
1927 


Territory® 
Saar- 3 (Croatia 
briicken 


& Slavonia) 
Original base VII. 1914|VII. 1914 VII. 1914/I-VI. 1914 VII. 1914 
1913-1914" 
1927 


Towns and 
localities 


Dec. 
1935 : March 


1 Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. ‘ Aver- 
age calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 


” Half-yearly averages. * The indexes relate to the months of February, May, August, and November. 
* Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. * Including furniture. 


(e) Rent 


Argen- Bel- | Bul- 
Country tina i gium | garia 
Towns and Buenos 
localities Aires 12-67° 
Original 
base 1933 
1913-1914" 
1927 


For notes see next page. 
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48 83 70 * 59 9 63 * 
92 1104 * 107 * 112 78 111 104 "97 
1928 96 102 * 106 * 106 90 103 102 102 
1929 100 100 * 100 * 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 91 * 80 100 94 | 103 96 97 91 
1931 96 76 944 65 89 70 | 100 91 89 75 
1932 96 68 100 65 73 62 97 91 83 64 
1933 96 64 115 14 65 52 95 89 83 - 60 
1934 96 60 122 77 66 48 95 91 8 | 59 
1934: March 96° 63 121 17 72 50 94 91 85 60 
June 95 60: 123 17 56 49 95 91 85 59 
Sept. 96 60 124 78 56 47 95 91 85 59 
Dec. 95 60 121 76 76 46 96 91 85 60 
| 1935 : March 95 60 _ 75 76 44 95 91 85 58. | 
Country Poland | Saar | SWitzer- | Czecho- 
1928 103 99 99 101 99 102 e 109 99* 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 88 99 99 97 96 | 100 96 89 
1931 79 17 90 94 87 75 100 89 81 
1932 72 68 76 ov 17 68 100 86 68 
1933 67 60 71 89 71 65 84 94 63 
1934 71 58 _ 91 69 66 79 93 —_ 
1934: March} 69 58 71 90 69 66 84 94 58 
June 71 58 73 90 69 66 75 93 58 
Sept. 71 57 71 91 69 66 75 91 55 
15 57 om 91 69 67 75 94 
75 57 91 69 67 69 om — | 
| China Danzig 
“San- | Pei- | 
| 60 | tiago ping | hai | tsin | 19 | Danzig 
lil. yaaa | 1913- 
| 1926 | 5993 | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | 4944 
96 | * | 121 | 99 | 96] 97] 100 
1928 100 e 100 be 94 101 98 100°} 111 99 99 99 101 
1929 100 * 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1930 102 * 98 128 | 174 | 100 | 102 | 100 | 100 | 102 | 101 | 102 | 100 
1931 104 * 85 144 | 180 | 92 | 99 | 100 | 102 | 104 | 100 | 104 | 108 
1932 96 * 17 156 | 178 | 85 | 91 | 100 | 116 | 106 | 98 | 105 | 111 
1933 96 100 * 76 156 | 176 | 83 | 81 | 100 | 124 | 107 | 97 | 107 | 111 
1934 96 — 17 161 | 175 | 78t| 77¢| 100 | 133 | 108 | 97 | 108 | 111 
1934: March| 96 100 76* | 156 | 175 | 82] 78 | 100 | 128 | 108 | 97 | 107] 111 
June 96 100 17 161 | 175 | 79 | 77 | 100 | 133 | 108 | 97 | 107 | 111 | 
Sept. 96 100 17 172 |175 | 79 | 78 | 100 | 137 | 109 | 97 | 107 | 111 | ‘ 
Dec. 96 _ 17 172 |175 | 72 | 78 | 100 | 137 | 109 | 97 | 110 | 111 | ] 
1935: March} — ome — 172 — | 721 — {100 | 132 | 109 | 97/110 | 111 
ser 
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TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (coni.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100") 


(e) Rent (cont.) 


Towns and 
localities 
Original 

base 


1913-1914" 


92 
92 
92 


Zealand Netherlands 
Milan i 25 Amsterdam 
VI.1927 ; | 1926-1930 


76 


Saar i 
Territory® la ; Turkey | Yugoslavia 


Saar- 3 (Croatia 
localities bricken Istanbul | Slavonia) 
Original base Vil. 1914 |Vil. 1914 | VI. Vil. 1914 | I-VI. 1914 | Vil. 1914 


1913-1914" 
1927 


Dec. 
1935 : March 
_ * Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. ‘* Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Half- 
yearly averages. * The indexes relate to the months of February, May, August, and November. * Revised 
series. * Territory incorporated in Germany since 1 March 1935. 


% 
765 
a) 
Esto-| United States |. Great Britain Hun- 
Tal- | Buda-| Bom-| A -| Ran- 
| Caine 45 20-39 | 44 | bay | abed. | goon 
F-vi. | Vil. Vil. | Vil. | 
| 2948 1913 | 1923 1914 | 1914 | 1990} 1914 | 1949 | | | 1994 
mums | 192 | 65 | 7 | * 66 * | ss | * 
1927 * | 77 |106 | 106} 95 | g2| * 99 * | 77 | 100 | 100° | * 
1928 * |4100 | 103 | 102 | 98 | g9| * 99 * | 93 | 100 | 100 | * 
1929 * | 00 | 100 | 100 | | 100 | * 100 * | 400 | 100 | too | * 
1930 * |400 | 97| 97] 101 | 108 | 100 * |100 | 92 | 101 | * 
1931 * | 91| 96 | 109 | 101 | 100 | 100 | 92 | 107 | 100 
1932 too |273 | 80 | 79 | 90 |113 | 107 | 101 | 2001100 | 107 | 98 
1933 1oo |231 | 70 | 69 | 81 |115 | 208 | 102 | 100 |}100| 107 | 97 
1934 |215 | 67 | 70 | 76 | 115 | 107 | 102 | | 92| 107 | 97 
1934: March} 200 |215 | **| 69 | 78 | 115*| **! 1402 | 100 | 100 | 92] 107 | 97 | 
June | 100 | 215 | 67 | 70 | 74 |115 | 207 | 102 | 100 | 92 | 107 | 97 
| Sept.| 200 |215 | * | 72 | 7 | 115 | * 102 | 100 | 100 107 | 97 
Dec. | 100 | 215 | 67 | 73 | 7 | 115 | 207 | 102 | 100 | 100 107 | 97 
| 1935: March] 100 | 215 | * | 7 | 7 | 123] * 102 | 100 | 100 107 | 97 
Country | Peru 
Towos and localities | 105 Po 
Original Vil. 
base 1914 = | 1913 
1913-1914" 78 * 42 * 100 57 * * 50 
1927 99 99° * * 100 103 98 97 121 
1928 99 99 * 100 100 99 108 
1929 100 100 * * 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 102 * 100 100 99 99 101 94 
1931 102 117 ror | 126 122 98 94 104 85 
1932 102 120 100 129 110 98 83 105 17 
1933 103 120 98 121 100 97 15 105 715 
1934 102 109 97 117 93 95 4 105 72 
1934: March} 1027 120 97 119 95 96 15 105 72 
June | 102 106 97 120 93 96 1 105 72 . 
Sept. | 102 106 97 113 93 94 nh 105 72 
Dec. 102 106 97 115 88 94 4 105 72 
1935: March] 102 106 117 84 94 15 105 = 
Southern 
Countey Poland Rhodesia | 
76 90 98 99 96 74 . . 
1928 81 95 98 100 98 83 * 100° 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 121 101 104 103 102 «| 115" 100 100 
1931 130 103 105 103 103 138 100 100 
| 1932 130 95 105 103 104 152 100 96 
1933 130 90 105 101 103 161 100 81 
1934 130 89 om 101 102 168 93 = 
1934: March} 130 89 105 101 102 168 100 76 
June | 130 89 108 101 101 168 100 4 
Sept. | 130 89 108 101 101 168 80 om : 
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(Text continued from page 749.) 


Notes containing fuller information on the methods of compiling 
the various index numbers included in the tables have been given 
in previous numbers of the Review.1 Similar notes on series (general 
indexes or group indexes) now published here for the first time are 


given below. 
EXPLANATIONS OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The * signifies : “no figures exist 
“ figures not yet received 
t “ provisional figures ”’. 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base (in 


II). 
Sources AND Notes 


Argentina (Buenos Aires) : Boletin Informativo (National Department of Labour). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by taking the ratio 
of the sum of the expenditures calculated for the four group indexes below and for 
an index of “ miscellaneous expenditure’ to the corresponding figure for the 
original base period : October 1933 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The average prices of 22 articles are multiplied by 
quantities representing the annual consumption of a family of 5 persons (including 
8 children under 14) according to a theoretical budget based on the results of a 
family budget enquiry carried out in October 1933. The index is obtained by 
taking the ratio of the sum of these products to the corresponding figure for the 
original base period. 

(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is based on three articles (coal, 
paraffin oil, and soap) ; it is calculated by the same method as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The index is based on the estimated expenditure for 
clothing of a family of 5 persons. 

(e) Rent (monthly). The index is obtained by taking the ratio of the monthly 
rent of a one-room dwelling (including cost of lighting) to the corresponding expen- 
diture for the base period. 


China (Tientsin) : Prices and Price Indexes in Shanghai (National Tariff Commission), 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index, compiled by the Nankai 
Institute of Economics, Nankai University, Tientsin, is obtained by taking the ratio 
of the sum of the expenditures for the four groups below to the corresponding 
figure for the original base period : 1926 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The average prices of 25 articles are multiplied by 
quantities representing the annual consumption of a family of 3.40 units of con- 
sumption, based on a family budget enquiry carried out in 1927-1928, and covering 
- 182 working-class families in Tientsin. The index is obtained by taking the ratio 
of the sum of these products to the corresponding figure for the base period. 

(c) Heating and lighting (montily). The index is based on 5 articles (including 
water) ; it is calculated by the same method as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The index in based on 6 articles ; it is calculated by 
the same method as the food index. 

(e) Rent (monthly). The index is based on the rent of one type of dwelling. 


1 General notes : International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1933, 
pp. 540-552. Supplementary notes : Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 88-89 ; 
No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 564 ; Vol. XXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1934, p. 135 ; No. 4, April 1934, 
p. 551 ; Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934, p. 556 ; Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, p. 120. 

The complete series of these notes will be given in the LL.O. Year-Book, 


1934-35. 
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France (45 Departments) : Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France (Statis- 
tique générale de la France). 

(a) Cost of living (half-yearly). The national index is obtained by taking the 
arithmetic average of the general indexes established by the regional and local 
cost-of-living committees of 45 Departments. For each of the five groups (the 
four below plus a miscellaneous group) the cost at each date as a percentage of 
the cost of the total expenditure in 1930 is computed and the sum of these five 
figures gives the total index for the region. The standard regional budgets, 
representing the consumption of a working-class family of 4 persons in each region, 
are constructed on uniform lines, although certain variations are permitted, 
within strictly specified limits, so as to take account of local peculiarities ; the 
ratio of the expenditure in the base year in the five consumption groups to the 
total expenditure is uniformly fixed at the following percentages: food, 60; 
heating and lighting, 5; clothing, 15; rent, 10; miscellaneous, 10. Original 
base : 1930 = 100. 

(b) Food (half-yearly). The figures for the food group for the whole country 
are, in their original form, the simple arithmetic mean of the regional percentages, 
themselves expressing the cost of food at various dates as a proportion of the cost 
of total consumption for the base year. The indexes published in the tables are 
calculated by the International Labour Office by taking the ratio of the origi- 
nal percentages for each date to the corresponding percentage for the base year. 

(c) Heating and lighting (half-yearly). The index is obtained by the same 
method as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (half-yearly). The index is obtained by the same method as the 
food index. 

(e) Rent (half-yearly). The index is obtained by the same method as the food 
ndex. 


France (Paris) : Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France (Statistique générale 
‘de la France). 

(a) Cost of living (quarterly). The index is a combination of the four group 
indexes below and an index of “miscellaneous expenditure’. It is weighted in 
accordance with a standard budget of consumption for a working-class family 
of 4 persons in 1914. (This index, computed by the Paris regional committee for 
the study of the cost of living, in application of the Decree of 19 February 1920, 
is not exactly the same as that computed by the same committee to represent the 
Paris region in the national index computed since 1930 (see note above).) Original 
base : 1914 = 100. 

(b) Food (quarterly). The prices collected from various retailers and one large 
co-operative store are multiplied by the quantities consumed, according to the 
standard budget. The index is obtained by taking the ratio of these sums to the 
corresponding sum for the base period. 

(c) Heating and lighting (quarterly). The index is obtained in a similar way 
to the food index. 

(d) Clothing (quarterly). The index is obtained in a similar way to the food 

x. 


(e) Rent (quarterly). The index is obtained in a similar way to the food 
index. 


India (Ahmedabad) : Labour Gazette (Labour Office, Government of Bombay). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is composed of the four indexes 
below and an index of “ miscellaneous expenditure’, weighted as follows, the 
weights being determined by a family budget enquiry carried out in 1926-1927 
and covering 872 working-class families in Ahmedabad : food, 58 ; heating and 
lighting, 7 ; clothing, 10; rent, 12 ; miscellaneous expenditure, 4. Original base : 
August 1926-July 1927 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The prices of 16 articles are collected each week from 
8 representative retailers ; the average relative prices for these articles are weighted 
according to the percentage of the total food expenditure spent on each article 
as shown by the family budget enquiry of 1926-1927. 
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(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 4 articles are 
the index for the group is calculated by the same method as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The prices of 7 articles of clothing (items not involving 
tailoring, i.e. dhotis, sarees, and cloth or shirting for other garments) are collected, 
one representative quality being chosen for each ; the index for the. group is cal- 
culated by the same method as the food index. 

(e) Rent (at irregular intervals). The index is based on the amounts paid ed 
rent, as ascertained from time to time by a house-to-house enquiry. . 


India (Rangoon): Labour Gazette (Labour Office, Government of Bombay). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index, established by the Burma 
Labour Statistics Bureau, is obtained by taking the ratio of the sum of the expen- 
ditures calculated for the four indexes below and for an index of “ miscellaneous 
expenditure ’’ to the corresponding figure for the original base year : 19138 = 100. 
The whole of the indexes are then recalculated on the base : 1931 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The prices of 18 articles are collected several times a 
month from retailers selling articles of specified quality at fixed prices. The average 
prices for the various articles are multiplied by quantities representative of the 
consumption of a Burmese family, as determined by the family budget enquiry 
carried out in Rangoon in 1926-1927. The index is obtained by taking the ratio 
of the sum of these products to the corresponding sum for the base year. 

(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of two articles are collected, 
and the index is calculated by the same method as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The prices of 5 articles are collected, and the index is 
calculated by the same method as the food index. 

(e) Rent (monthly). The index is obtained by taking the ratio of the average 
rent of dwellings in the quarters principally inhabited by Burmese families to the 
corresponding rent for the base year. 


Japan (Tokyo) : Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Tokyo (Bank of Japan). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by taking the 
simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of 100 articles belonging to the 
three groups below, and to a fourth group of “miscellaneous expenditure ’’. 
Original base : July 1914 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The index, which is based on 42 articles, is calculated 
by the same method as the general index. 

(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The index, which is based on 6 articles, 
is calculated by the same method as the general index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The index, which is based on 20 articles, is calculated 
by the same method as the general index. 


Lithuania : Statistikos Biuletenis (Central Statistical Office). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by taking the ratio 
of the sum of the expenditures for the four indexes below and for an index of 
“ miscellaneous expenditure ’”’ to the corresponding figure for the original base 
period : 1913 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The prices of 15 articles are collected each month by 
special correspondents in 104 localities of the country. The average prices of 
these articles are multiplied by quantities representing the theoretical annual 
consumption of an adult ; the index is obtained by taking the ratio of the sum of 
these products to the corresponding sum for the base period. 

(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 3 articles are collected, and 
the index is calculated in the same way as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The prices of 4 articles are collected, and the index 
is calculated in the same way as the food index. 

(e) Rent (monthly). The data on rents are collected each month by the muni- 
cipal authorities and the index is obtained by taking the ratio of the average 
monthly rent of a one-room dwelling to the corresponding rent for the base period. 
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Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of) : Bulletin trimestriel (Office of Statistics). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by taking the 
ratio of the sum of the expenditures calculated for the three indexes below to the 
corresponding figure for the original base period: 1914 = 100. 

(b) Food (monthly). The prices of 13 articles (including soap) are collected 
monthly in the shops and on the markets in 9 localities of the country. The average 
prices of these articles are multiplied by quantities representing the theoretical 
annual consumption of a standard family of 5 persons (including 3 children) ; the 
index is obtained by taking the ratio of the sum of these products to the corres- 
ponding sum for the base period. 

(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of 4 articles are collected, and 
the index is calculated by the same method as the food index. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The prices of 2 articles are collected, and the index 
is calculated by the same method as the food index. 


Rhodesia (Southern) : Economic and Statistical Bulletin of Southern Rhodesia 

(Government Statistical Bureau). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is an average of the two 
indexes below, weighted in the following proportions : food and heating and light- 
ing, 2; rent, 1. Original base of the index : 1914 = 100. 

(b) Food, and (c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The prices of various 
qualities of 38 articles (including 5 items for heating and lighting, and soap) are 
collected each month from 117 retailers in 6 towns, and the average price of each 
article is weighted according to the European population of the town. These 
average prices are then multiplied by the quantities of a representative family 
budget, and the index is obtained by taking the ratio of the sum of these products 
to the corresponding sum for the base year. 

(e) Rent (at irregular intervals). The rent index is based on the results of 
special enquiries made from time to time concerning dwellings of 3, 4, and 5 rooms, 
in three towns or in Bulawayo only (where the general movement of rents is regarded 
as representative of the whole territory). The index is obtained by taking the 
ratio of the average monthly rent at the different dates to the corresponding rent 
for the base year. 


Yugoslavia (Belgrade): Quarterly Bulletin (National Bank of the Kingdom of 

Yugoslavia, Economic Research Department). 

(a) Cost of living (monthly). The general index is obtained by taking the 
simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of 100 articles belonging to the 
three groups below and to a fourth group of “miscellaneous expenditure ”’. 
Original base : 1926 = 100. 

(b) Food(monthly). The group index, which is based on 65 articles, is a simple 
arithmetic average of the indexes for the three following sub-groups : agricultural 
products, industrial products, colonial products, which themselves are obtained 
by taking a simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of the different articles. 

(c) Heating and lighting (monthly). The index is obtained by taking the 
simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of 8 articles. 

(d) Clothing (monthly). The index is obtained by taking the simple arithmetic 
average of the relative prices of 20 articles. 
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amendments to the Act on social insurance) to be examined by the fifteenth National 
pe age of Departmental Labour Committees to be held at Bordeaux in Sep- 
tember 1935. 


Conseil national économique. Les conventions collectives de travail. Rapport 
présenté par M. Pierre LaroquE, auditeur au Conseil d’Etat et adopté par le Conseil 
national économique dans sa session du 30 novembre 1934. Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1934. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries 
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ALGERIA 
- Direction des services économiques. Service central de statistique. Annuaire 
statistique de Algérie. Année 1933. Algiers, 1934.‘ vit + 587 + vit pp. 


MOROCCO 
Service du commerce et de l'industrie. Annuaire de statistique générale du 
Maroc. Huititme Volume. Années 1932 et 1933. Casablanca, 1934. xv + 633 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeitsministerium. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und 
Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1933. ee Zahlentafeln, Ubersicht iiber die 
Gewerbe- und Bergaufsichtsbeamten, ihre Hilfskrifte und die 
Berlin, 1934. 150 pp. 


PRUSSIA 
Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Preussen. Berlin, 1984. 
897 pp. 4.50 marks. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Home Office. Manual of Safety Requirements in Theatres and Other Places 
of Public Entertainment, 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 106 pp. 
2s. €d. 


—— Protective Clothing for Persons employed in Factories and Workshops. 
Welfare Pamphlet No. 1. Second Edition. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1934, 25 pp., illustr. 9d. 


—— Report on Experiments into the Means of Preventing the Spread of Explo- 
sions of Carbonaceous Dust. By R. V. WHEELER, D.Sc. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. 12 pp., illustr. 4d. 


—— Workmen’s Compensation. Statistics of Compensation and Proceedings 
under The Workmen’s Compensation Acts and The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
in Great Britain during the Year 1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 
82 pp. 6d. 


Mines Department. First Aid at Mines. Safety Pamphlet No. 7. Second 
edition, revised December 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 20 pp. 3d. 


of Health. Accidents in Sewers. Report on the Precautions necessary 
for the Safety of Persons entering Sewers and Sewage Tanks. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1984. 12 pp. 2d. 


Ministry of Labour. Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Report 
on Draft Unemployment Insurance (Inconsiderable Employments) (Persons under 
Siateen) Regulations. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 19 pp. 4d. 


—— —— Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, in 
accordance with Section 17 (2) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1934, on the 
financial condition of the Unemployment Fund on 31 December 1934, London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 22 pp. 4d. 


National Advisory Councils for Juvenile Employment (England and Wales, 
and Scotland). Joint Report on the Organisation and Development of the Vocational 
Guidance Service in Great Britain. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 34 pp. 6d. 


For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


ique générale de la Gréce. Annuaire statistique de la Gréce 1933. Athens. 
xx -+ 538 pp. 


JAPAN 

Naimo-Sho Shakai-Kyoku, Shakai-Bu. (Department of the Interior. Bureau 
of Social Affairs. Division of Social Affairs.) Honpo Hiyatoi Rodosha Hitsugyo 
Kyosai Shisetsu Genkyo. (The Relief of Unemployed Casual’ Workers in Japan.) 
Tokyo, 1934. 105 pp. 


Shoko Daijin Kambo Tokeika. (Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Section 
of Statistics.) Kogyo Keiyei Jokyo Shirabé. (An Enquiry into Industrial Enter- 
prises. Vol. 6. Woollen Goods and Wool-mixed Goods.) Tokyo, 1934. 127 pp. 


LATVIA 
Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau statistique. Tautas veselibas statistika 1932. 
un 1933. Statistique de Vhygiéne publique 1932 et 1933. Riga, 1935, 124 pp. 
Special mention may be made of the statistics relating to sickness insurance 
funds and industrial accidents in Latvia during 1932 and 1933. 


MEXICO 

Departamento del Distrito Federal. El Departamento del Distrito Federal y la 
Habitacién para Empleados y Obrevos. Mexico, 1934. 86 pp., illustr. 

Contains the text of the speech by the head of the Department of the Federal 
District on the occasion of the inauguration of a group of 205 workers’ houses in 
Mexico, with photographs, sketches, and some practical information on the subject. 


Departamento del Trabajo. La obra social del Presidente Rodriguez. Mexico, 
1934. 607 pp. 

This book reviews the social work of the Mexican Government during the 
presidency of General Abelardo L. Rodriguez (4 September 1932 to 30 November 
1934), examining in turn the question of wages, the Civil Service Act, the creation 
of the Federal Department of Labour, and the development of labour legislation 
(Decree instituting the Federal Department of Labour, legislation relating to the 
Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Board, employment exchanges, the federal 
labour inspectorate, the prevention of industrial accidents, etc.). The work also 
deals with the International Labour Conference, and examines the collaboration 
of Mexico in the solution of international labour problems ; it also gives an account 
of the visits to Mexico in 1933-1934 of the Director of the International Labour 
Office and Mr. Phelan, Assistant Director. Other chapters deal among other 
topics with the Draft Conventions and Recommendations ratified or approved 
by Mexico, the proposed creation of a Pan-American Labour Office, and the first 
Mexican Congress on industrial law. 


NETHERLANDS 

Ongevallenstatistiek Betreyfende het Kalenderjaar 1932 Samengesteld ter Vol- 
doening aan de Bepaling van Artikel 9 der wet op de Rijksverzekeringsbank. Amster- 
dam, “ °T Kasteel van Aemstel”’, 1934. 219 pp. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 

Departement van Economische Zaken. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. 
Indisch Verslag 1934. II. Statistisch Jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over 
het jaar 1933. Netherlands Indian Report 1934. I1. Statistical Abstract for the 
Year 1933. Batavia, 1934. xxxv + 472 pp. 6f1. 


Dienst van het Veiligheidstoezicht. WVerslag over de jaren 1931, 1932, 1938. 
123 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statistics Office. Statistical Report on Prices, Wage-rates and Hours 
of Labour, Unemployment, Industrial Accidents, Tramways, Banking, Building 
Societies, Bankruptcy, Commercial Afforestation for the Year 1933. With a Statistical 
Summary of the Dominion from 1883 to 1933. Wellington, 1934. x1 + 92 pp. 4s. 


eve | 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ashby, A. W. The Sociological Background of Adult Education in Rural Dis- 
tricts. Life and Leisure Pamphlets, No. 2. ‘ British Institute of Adult Education. 
London, 1935. 27 pp. 6d. 

The author first examines the relation between migration from the country and 
the quality of the remaining rural population, and arrives at the conclusion that, 
generally speaking, the rural exodus has not been so selective as to lower appreciably 
either the physical or the mental standard of the rural, as compared with the urban, 
population. He points out that the rural community should not be looked upon 
as a single type with certain basic and dominant characteristics, but that more 
attention should be paid to its many variations. He also considers that the 
tive differences in the characteristic mentality of the urban and of the rural 
population are not so significant as is often assumed, although he admits that 
certain differences do exist and are not ultimately to be attributed to lower standards 
of education in the country. The definite purpose of adult education in rural 
areas must be to draw individuals into the main stream of civilisation. Education 
must not “ ruralise ’’, but “‘ socialise ’’, even if there is a danger that it may increase 
rather than diminish the transfer of the rural population. On the other hand, 
adult education can assist the rural population to use its leisure profitably and 
increase the personal satisfactions of work and residence in the country. 

This small pamphlet merits the attention of all who are interested in rural 


sociology. 


Bentley, Jerome H. The Adjustment Service. A Report of an Experiment in 
Adult Guidance. New York, American Association for Adult Education, 1935. 
x + 63 pp., illustr. 


Borlenghi, Angel G. Beneficios del Nuevo Articulo 157 del Cédigo de Comercio. 
Preface by Dr. A. Dickmann. Second edition revised and enlarged. Buenos 
Aires, Confederacién general de Empleados de Comercio de la Republica Argentina, 
1934, 128 pp. 

Commentary on the amended articles of the Commercial Code of Argentina 
concerning the protection of commercial employees in case of accident, sickness, 
and death, and the provisions relating to holidays with pay and notice of dismissal. 


Centrale des métallurgistes de Belgique. Instructions relatives au chémage. 
500 pp. 

Collection of the numerous legislative provisions in force concerning unemploy- 
ment insurance in Belgium. An index comprising 37 heads corresponding to the 
points covered by this legislation enables the reader to find promptly the provisions 
relating to each question. The collection is arranged in separate leaflets in a loose 
cover and can thus be continually brought up to date, 


Centrale du personnel enseignant socialiste. Section de Liége. L’enfant, le 
maitre, Vécole. Etude socio-pédagogique. Liége, 1934. 118 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry undertaken in 1933 by the Liége section 
of the Central Union of Socialist Teachers into the organisation of health measures 
in the school, and, in particular, into the effects of the economic depression on the 
health and moral welfare of schoolchildren. 


Chachuat, Maurice. Le mouvement du “ Birth Control”? dans les pays Anglo- 
Saxons (avec un appendice sur la stérilisation et le contréle des naissances en Alle- 
magne). Bibliothéque de l'Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon, Série centrale. 
Publiée sous la direction d’Edouard LAMBERT. Tome 382. Paris, Marcel Giard, 
1934, Lxxx + 553 pp. 60 frs. 

Study of the theory, development, organisation and results of the birth control 
movement, particularly in the English-speaking countries. 


Challe, H. J. H. Organisation du bureau de fabrication d’un atelier de mécanique 
générale. Ateliers centraux de Lutire de la Société nationale des chemins de fer belges. 
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Comité national belge de l’organisation scientifique. Publication No. 11. Brussels, 
1934, 16 pp. 8 frs. 


Comité des Forges de France. Annuaire 1934-1935. Paris. 


Confederacién Argentina del Comercio, de la Industria, y de la Produccién. 
Memoria del Consejo directivo. Correspondiente al Décimoctavo Ejercicio terminado 
el 30 de septiembre de 1934. Estudio de problemas nacionales, No. 43. Buenos 
Aires, 1934. 12 pp. 


Cox, J. W. Manual Skill, Its Organisation and Development. The Cambridge 
Psychological Library. Cambridge, University Press, 1934. xx + 247 pp. 

The author makes no attempt to examine the relations between mental func- 
tions and manual skill, but on the basis of the most recent researches in applied 
psychology, makes a study of the following questions : (1) manner of determining 
manual skill and its measurement by means of tests ; (2) factors which exercise 
an influence on the different forms of manual skill and which differentiate them, 
interdependence of these factors and their relation to non-manual activities belong- 
ing to the sphere of general intelligence ; (3) conditions under which manual skill 
is best developed according to the degree of the subject’s educability. 


Creange, Henry. The Guilds of America. New York, The Guilds of America 
Foundation, 1934, xxu1+217 pp. 

This book may take a place among the different plans for industrial reorgani- 
sation which have sprung up everywhere as a result of present conditions. It 
outlines a system which would meet the requirements of modern production and 
at the same time involve a certain return to the forms of the mediaeval guilds. 
The author has specially in view the luxury trades, or, more generally, those 
which depend more or less on fashion. The attempt made in this work is similar 
to schemes that have been tried in France and elsewhere to give handicraftsmen 
the advantages of a co-operative organisation designed to facilitate purchases 
and sales. In his treatment of the subject the author has taken into account the 
new conditions created in the United States by the N.R.A. 


Der Genossenschafisgedanke im neuen Staat. Veréffentlichungen des Instituts 
fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitiit Frank- 
furt a. Main. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. HELLAVER. Heft 8. Berlin, Spaeth und 
Linde, 1934, vi+105 pp. 


Devrient, Raymond. La corporation en Suisse. Ses principes et ses méthodes. 
Bibliothéque corporative publiée sous les auspices de Union corporative suisse. 
Neuchatel, Paris, Victor Attinger. 118 pp. 2.50 frs. 

This volume, which is the first of a series to be published under the title 
“ Bibliothéque corporative ”’, gives a history of the modern corporative move- 
ment and an account of the principles on which were founded in recent years 
the “ Union corporative suisse ’’ and the organisations affiliated to it. The reader 
is warned against the confusion aroused in the minds of so many people by the 
misuse of the word “ corporation”’’, a word corresponding in some languages 
to the English word “ guild’’. The author shows in what respects the modern 
corporation differs from the medieval guild, a closed association in which employers 
were predominant and of which only a few traces still remain, in the shape of 
the handicraft guilds in German Switzerland called Ziinfte. Taking into consider- 
ation the fact that Switzerland is a Confederation of cantons enjoying a large 
measure of autonomy and the democratic traditions of the country, the “ Union 
corporative ’’ conceives the realisation of the corporative social order only under 
the shield of liberty, with due regard for cantonal and occupational interests 
and use being made of existing organisations. It does not consider, however, 
that occupational groups which admit the principle of the “ class war’? should 
have a part in this effort at social reorganisation. It recognises the right of the 
State to intervene, in due course, in order to give the corporation a statutory 
basis and to confer on it certain legal capacities beyond the limits of private law. 
The author shows that the adoption of the Act of 3 May 1934 by the canton of 
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Fribourg was a first step in this direction. The corporation will support the prin- 
ciples of collaboration between employers and workers, conciliation and arbitration, 
and the joint administration of social welfare schemes. 


Economic Nationalism. Compiled by James G. Hopeson. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. IX, No. 1. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1933. 208 pp. 


_ After reviewing, from the standpoint of the United States, the arguments 
for and against a policy of economic nationalism, this work gives a bibliography 
on the subject, followed by a compilation of articles by Geemat writers which 
throw light from various angles on tits question. 


. Forchheimer, K. Ais, Sonderabdruck aus den Berichten 
des Zehnien Internationalen Aktuarkongresses, Rom 1934. Rome, Istituto poli- 
grafico dello Stato, 1934. 25 pp. 


The author maintains the thesis that unemployment insurance can only be 
organised under the form of social insurance and not under that of private insur- 
ance ; he advocates the distribution in time of the risks covered in such a way 
that the burden of contributions would be lighter during years of industrial depres- 
sion than during prosperous years. This would necessitate an elastic organisation 
of the system of contributions which would take into account the experience 
of the past and the business forecasts of institutions for economic research. 


- Gonzalez Rothvoss, Mariano. Anuario espaol de politica social. 1934-1935. 
Legislacién del trabajo, Jurisprudencia. Bases de trabajo de los Jurados Miztos. 
Estadisticas. Bibliografia social. Madrid, Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, S.A. 1916 pp. 
80 ptas. 

This year book, the publication of which is officially authorised by the Spanish 
Ministry of Labour, Health, and Social Welfare, takes the form of a volume of 
nearly two thousand pages containing all the information on measures of social 
policy in Spain, and in particular labour legislation, that could possibly be needed. 
Its value is enhanced by the fact that it is the first time that such a comprehensive 
publication has appeared i in Spain. 

The work is in two parts. The first, entitled “ International part ’’, opens with 
a preliminary chapter whose contents ‘include a general survey of the progress of 
social policy and legislation in Spain and other countries. This is followed by an 
account of international organisations of employers and of workers, and of inter- 
national associations dealing with social questions. An important chapter is devoted 
to the International Labour Organisation ; this contains the text of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the Standing Orders of the International Labour Con- 
ference and the Governing Body, very full information on the structure and internal 
organisation of the International Labour Office, its committees, and its publica- 
tions, and the text of all the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference. 

The second or “ national ’’ part opens with an analysis of occupational organisa- 
tion in Spain, containing a great deal of information on the various employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, and reproducing the various legal provisions which 
govern the right of association. 

The next chapter deals with the various official authorities concerned with 
labour questions (Ministry of Labour and services attached to it, National Provident 
Institution, joint labour committees, industrial courts, etc.) and describes their 
organisation and functions. 

Chapter VI is devoted to labour legislation. After reproducing the social pro- 
visions of the Spanish Constitution, and the International Labour Conventions 
ratified by Spain, it surveys the different laws in force, classified by subject (acci- 
dents, contract of apprenticeship, contract of employment, weekly rest, strikes 
and lockouts, hours of work, women and children, home work, social insurance, 
unemployment insurance). 

Chapter VII contains the rules for the joint committees. These rules can be 
overridden by laws, decrees, and ministerial orders, but themselves take precedence 
over individual employment contracts and collective agreements. 

Chapter VIII deals with legal decisions on labour questions of various autho- 
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rities (National Provident Institution, Ministry of Labour, Supreme Court), and 
Chapter IX contains labour statistics compiled by various official bodies. 

The last two chapters contain a bibliography of official and unofficia) publica- 
tions on social questions, a list of official departments and institutions concerned 
with social questions, and a survey of proposals for the reform of social legislation. 


Gétz, Gerda. Die nationalwirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Chemnitzer Strick- 
und Wirkwarenindustrie. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staats- 
wissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultat 
der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitét zu Berlin. 1934. 123 pp. 


Hallsworth, J. Protective Legislation for Shop and Office Employees. New 
edition, revised. London, Bombay, Sydney, George G. Harrap, 1935. 244 pp. 5s, 

A note on the first edition of this work, which was published in 1932, appeared 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 6, December 1932, page 896. 
The work has now been entirely revised and brought up to date. The new edition 
gives an account of the legislative changes effected in 1933 and 1934 concerning 
the protection of children and young persons, working conditions in shops, health 
and safety, etc. 


Jadot, René. Le fonctionnaire et la réforme de Etat. Contribution a l'étude 
du statut de la fonction publique. Brussels, Centrale du Personnel enseignant socia- 
liste de Belgique, 1935. 139 pp. 15 frs. 


Study of the problems concerning civil servants considered in the light of the 
present state of political evolution and the development of public law. The author 
examines recent theories relating to the corporative system and trade unionism, 
the reform of the State, and the legal status of the civil servant. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Téatigkeii der preussischen Gewerbemedizinalriite wahrend 
des Kalendarjahres 1933. Herausgegeben von Dr. Erich Hesse und Dr. Hermann 
Gersis. Verdéffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung, XLIV. 
Band, 4. Heft. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1934. 191 pp. 


The first part of this report recounts the activities of the Prussian industrial 
medical officers, particularly in the spheres of scientific research and education. 
The second contains data relating to hygiene in factories and the safety of the 
workers. The third contains the observations of the inspectors and the data 
collected, arranged according to industries. The fourth deals with occupational 
diseases, which, after a general survey, are classified in two groups, according 
as they are or are not covered by compensation legislation. An alphabetical index 
enables the reader to find rapidly the information desired. 


Jewish Colonisation Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
@ Administration pour Vannée 1933, présenté a V Assemblée générale du 15 octobre 
1934. Paris, 1934, pp. 


This interesting report describes the work of the Jewish Colonisation Associa- 
tion in the fields of colonisation, financial assistance, vocational and technical 
training, and emigration during 1933. Detailed information is given on the settle- 
ments established by this Association in Argentina, Brazil, Canada, and Palestine. 
In the first three of these countries the economic depression has made the situation 
of the Jewish settlements very difficult. In Palestine the situation is better, and 
it can be said that, on the whole, the Jewish settlements there have prospered 
during the year under review. The report also contains information on the help 
given in different forms by the Jewish Colonisation Association to Jews in the 
United States, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. 
The American Joint Reconstruction Foundation, founded by the Association 
and the Joint Distribution Committee with a view to promoting the economic 
recovery of Jews of Central Europe by encouraging among them the growth of 
the co-operative movement, has loan funds in eleven countries with a membership 
of 248,208, a capital of $2,774,273, and deposits amounting to $5,896,263. The 
report also mentions the work accomplished on behalf of the Association by the 
Hjcem and the Anglo-Hjcem for the assistance of German refugees. 
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Julien, Raymond C. Le trafic du Canal de Suez. Conjoncture économique et 
prévisions. Preface by George EpGar-BonneT. Paris, Recueil Sirey ; Rennes, 
J. Larcher, 1933. 369 pp., tables, diagrams. 


The author makes a close analysis of the movement of shipping through the 
Suez Canal and of the conditions of production, transport, and consumption of 
the principal products of the regions beyond Suez, resolving the traffic through 
the Canal into its elements and examining the volume and variations of each 
of them. The object of the study is described as being to “ assign its proper place 
to the traffic of the Suez Canal in the economic environment which determines it, 
to try to ascertain the various factors of which it is the normal product, and, in 
order to do this, to apply certain treatments to the statistical data’’. The study 
of the traffic of the Canal shows that the curves representing the maritime traffic 
from South to North via the Canal, and the economic situation in Europe as 
expressed by the movement of the indexes of wholesale prices in three important 
countries of Western Europe, show a striking degree of parallelism. The changes 
in the economic situation in Europe are seen to be preceded by comparable changes 
in the same direction in the South-North traffic through the Canal, so that the 
latter may serve as a forecast of the probable future economic situation in Europe. 


Kellogg, Frederick Snow. Silicosis Claims. A New Problem in the Insurance 
Field, Address delivered before the Insurance Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee, 27 August 1934. 8 pp. 


Martin, A. L. Le contentieux des assurances sociales. Paris, Editions Mont- 
chrestien, F. Loviton, 1935. 88 pp. 20 frs. 


The administration of the French Act on social insurance gives rise to disputes 
on a number of points which are submitted for settlement either to special judicial 
authorities or to the ordinary courts, and experience has shown how difficult it 
sometimes is to distinguish the competence of the different instances. The object 
of Mr. Martin’s work is to meet this difficulty, and to this end he first classifies 
the different subjects of dispute touching social insurance according to their 
nature ; for each class of dispute he indicates the competent judicial authority. 
He then examines the composition and role of the judicial authorities for social 
insurance : technical authorities instituted by the Act to deal with certain specified 
questions, such as disputes between insurance institutions and doctors, and general 
or special judicial authorities competent to deal with questions of civil and penal 
law. In the last chapter Mr. Martin describes the role of the Council of State in 
cases of abuse of power, disputes concerning elections to different bodies connected 
with social insurance, etc. His study is not confined to the presentation of the 
legal problems involved, but describes also the rules of procedure, and thus consti- 
tutes a convenient guide for all who are interested in the settlement of disputes 
connected with social insurance. 


Mérat, Louis. Pour sauver le meilleur du capitalisme. Autarchie relative. Troc 
extérieur. Progrés social. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1934. 236 pp. 

After reviewing the principal economic problems of the present time, the author 
reaches the conclusion that, in order to safeguard social progress, which in the 
nations of the West is menaced by the scarcity of markets throughout the world 
and by the fall in the standard of life of the people resulting from international 
competition, a system of relative self-sufficiency must be adopted, which will 
limit exchange with other countries to requirements which cannot be met by 
home production, employ the method of barter, and develop home consumption. 
This would imply the recognition of the fact that world economy is, so far, no more 
than the coexistence of national economies, and that “ world economic organi- 
sation appears, at any rate at present, to be beyond human ability to achieve”. 


de Michelis, G. La corporation dans le monde. Economie dirigée internationale. 
Paris, Denoél et Steele, 1935. 377 pp. 18 frs. 

A note on the Italian edition of this work appeared in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXX, No. 3, September 1934, pages 428-429. 
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Milhaud, Edgard, and others. Ending the Unemployment and Trade Crisis 
by the Introduction of Purchasing Certificates and the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Clearing System. London, Williams and Norgate, 1935. 354 pp. 5s. 


—— Zahlungsverkehr, Einkaufsscheine und Arbeitsbeschaffung. Annalen der 
Gemeinwirtschaft—Herausgeber : Edgard Mitnaup. Heft 1. Januar-Juli 1934, 
Geneva, 1934. 312 pp. 


—— Organisation des échanges et création de travail, Paris, Recueil Sirey, 
1934. 404 pp. 

This volume contains a number of studies which have already appeared in 
the Annales de l'économie collective dealing with the “‘ Milhaud plan °’, the principles 
of which were analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 3, 
March 1934, page 448, when his former work Nouveau travail, nouveaux débouchés 
(Fresh Work, Fresh Markets) appeared. In a general introduction Professor 
Milhaud once more draws attention to the proposed organisation of the exchange 
of goods and services which would permit the conjoint creation of employment 
and markets and the reabsorption in industry of at least a part of the unemployed. 
The book then sets out some concordant proposals and theoretical conceptions. 
Mr. W. ZANDER expounds a scheme, based on experiments made in several countries, 
for the issue of “ railway money ”’, which is designed to combat unemployment 
and to provide the means of equipping the railways ; in another article he describes 
the experiments made in the use of scrip, tax remission certificates, and require- 
ments certificates in Germany. Mr. H. RiTTeERSHAUSEN contributes a historical 
and theoretical study of unemployment as a problem of turnover credits and the 
supply of means of payment. Mr. von BECKERATH describes the economy of the 
Milhaud scheme, makes concrete and detailed proposals concerning its realisation, 
replies to certain possible objections, and makes a thorough analysis of its theoret- 
ical and economic foundations. The volume also contains a study by Mr. KOtre. 
on an inter-State goods clearing system, a memorandum by Mr. HEILPERIN on 
the Milhaud plan, accounts of the monetary experiments made in certain countries, 
and numerous quotations from different economists and publicists giving their 
opinions on the Milhaud plan or similar proposals. 

Moccia, Dr. Garadia. J! trattamento di pensione del personale statale. Rome, 
Carlo Colombo, 1933. 205 pp. 15 lire. 

The author examines the statutory pension rights of civil servants in force 
in Italy. The legal provisions, which are scattered over a large number of Acts 
and regulations, and the numerous legal decisions are clearly set out and illustrated 
by practical examples and statistical data. 


National *‘ Safety First *’ Association. Report of Proceedings of the National 
Safety Congress, 1934, held in London 9-11 May. London. 80 pp. 5s. 


Occupations and Vocational Guidance. A Source List of Pamphlet Material. 
Compiled by Wilma Bennett. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1934. 85 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

An indexed bibliography of pamphlets on occupations designed to help voca- 
tional guidance counsellors, and covering material which has been made available 
during the past two years. The work appears to have been thoroughly well done ; 
it relates to the United States only. 


Palthey, Jean. La politique des hauts-salaires aux Etats-Unis. Thése pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie générale de droit 
et de jurisprudence, 1934, 155 pp. 


Posada, Carlos G. Garantia contra el riesgo de paro involuntario. Seguro y 
Asistencia, Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espafiol de la Asocia- 
cién internacional del mismo nombre. Publicacién Num, 41. Madrid, 1934. 50 pp. 

An account of the studies made by the International Association for Social 
Progress on the relief of unemployment and the réle of insurance and assistance 
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in the protection of workers against social risks, in particular the risk of unemploy- 
ment. The appendix contains the contribution of the Spanish Section of the 
Association to these studies. 


Powell, J. E. Payment by Results. Introduction. Organisation. Rate- Fixing. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1934. vi1-+411 pp., diagrams. 

This is a re-issue of a standard work first published in 1924, It contains a 
detailed description of various piece-rate and incentive systems, and of the methods 
of fixing rates of pay and estimating production in different types of engineering 
work. 


Rapoport, Vera. Schutz der russischen Arbeiterinnen. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultit 
der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitaét zu Berlin. Berlin, Biko. 63 pp. 


The author studies the legal protection of women workers in the U.S.S.R. 
and the institutions for the protection of labour. She distinguishes three periods 
in the evolution of the protection of labour in the U.S.S.R.: (1) the romantic 
period of the beginning of the revolution, when it was sought to give the workers 
the maximum of guarantees without taking realities into account ; (2) the period 
of the New Economic Policy, when the partial return to private initiative tended 
to bring the Soviet social policy nearer to that of Western Europe ; (3) the present 
period, when the protection of labour and social policy as a whole are subordinated 
to the necessities of production and of accelerated industrialisation. 


Rohlfing, Dr. Theodor. Das Recht des Lehrlings. Das Recht der Deutschen 
Arbeit. Heerschild Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. SELL. Munich, Heer- 
schild, 1933. 24 pp. 

A survey of the legislation relating to apprenticeship in Germany. The author 
first analyses the different problems concerning the apprenticeship contract, 
distinguishing between contracts in commerce and in handicrafts, then deals 
with different questions concerning what may be called procedure : termination 
of the contract, examination for the grade of journeyman, composition and working 
of occupational associations, committees and chambers of trades or crafts and 
corporations, competence of arbitration tribunals in the matter of apprentice- 
ship. The last part of the book contains two model forms for apprenticeship 
contracts, one for commercial careers and the other for careers in handicrafts. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., and others. Security. Washington, 1934. 30 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a series of papers read at a Conference held in the 
United States in the autumn of 1934 on the subject of economic security. There 
are six contributions from leading personalities, including President ROOSEVELT, 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour, and Mr. H. B. Butter, Director of 
the International Labour Office. 


Rossi, G. Cesare. Ji lavoro notturno nella produzione del pane. Federazione 
Nazionale Fascisti Panificatori ed affini. Milan, 1934. x+126 pp. 10 lire. 

In this publication the National Fascist Federation of Master Bakers takes 
up again the arguments advanced by the employers’ organisations against the 
prohibition of night work in bakeries. 


Schmitt, Carl. Principii politici del nazionalsocialismo. Scritti scelti e tradotti 
da D. Cantimori. Preface by A. Voucipeti. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1935. 
x+231 pp. 15 lire. 


Thugutt, Stanislaw. Spéldzielczosc. Zarys Ideologji. Bibljoteka Spoldzielcza, 
No. 25. Warsaw, Instytutu Naukowego, 1934. 191 pp. 
& , The author's aim is to study the origins and the ideological bases of co-operation, 
the internal structure of a co-operative society, and the future of the co-operative 
movement. His book is designed on the one hand for all workers in the co-operative 
movement, who are giving all their energy to the cause and wish to widen their 
horizon by acquiring greater theoretical knowledge, and, on the other, for young 
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persons in search of a social ideal. The first part of the book analyses the origin 
of the co-operative movement and the co-operative ideology. Mr. Thugutt reviews 
the history of the pioneers of the movement : Plockboy, Bellers, Owen, Fourier, 
King, Buchez, the Rochdale Pioneers, Raiffeisen, Schulze-Delitzsch. The prin- 
cipal problems of the co-operative ideology are the subject of the second part 
of the work : first, problems connected with the inner working of the co-operative 
society, then all the questions raised by the relations of the co-operative society 
with the outer world, i.e. relations with political parties, relations between the 
co-operative society and the wage earners, and relations between the co-operative 
society and the State. The last chapter considers the future prospects and problems 
of the co-operative movement. 


Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la construction mécanique, 
électrique et métallique. et des industries qui s’y rattachent. Annuaire 1934. Paris. 
XVI-+-388 pp. 


Wilbois .J. Le Cameroun. Les indigenes. Les colons. Les missions. L’adminis- 
tration frangaise. Collection d'études, de documents et de témoignages pour servir 
& Phistoire de notre temps. Paris, Payot, 1934, 256 pp., illustr., map. 15 frs. 

This book on the Cameroons under French Mandate by Mr. J. Wilbois, Director 
of the Ecole d’ Administration et d’ Affaires, will be found particularly useful by 
students who desire a clear and comprehensive account of the organisation and 
work of Catholic missions in the Mandated Territory. Mr. Wilbois also gives an 
interesting description, based mainly on the reports of the Mandatory Power to the 
League of Nations and the work of Mr. Yves Nico (La tribu des Bakoko) and Mr. 
Pierre CourNariE (unpublished studies on the peoples of the Yaundé region), 
of the Natives of some parts of the territory, their material conditions, family life 
and religion. Special attention may be drawn to the sections on the extent and 
effects of polygamy ; Mr. Wilbois concludes that polygamy has baneful results on 
morals, on the spread of infectious diseases, and on the birth rate. Other chapters 
of the book deal more summarily with the place of European private enterprise 
in the Cameroons, and the methods and activities of the French administration. 


Yoder, Dale, and Davies, George R. Depression and Recovery. New York, 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1934. x1+298 pp., diagrams. $2. 

This book contains, in brief and readable form, an account of the nature and 
history of economic depressions ; an analytic description of the important phases 
of the depression of 1929 to 1933 ; and a survey of measures taken in the United 
States to accomplish reconstruction. The recovery legislation and the executive 
action based on it are not summarised in any detail ; but the book contains an 
interesting analysis of the general objectives of the legislation and of its economic 
implications. There are a number of diagrams and tables, an index, and an appendix 
containing a very brief summary of the elementary concepts and equations of 
equilibrium price theory. 


Zenkoku Sangyo Dantai Rengokai Jimukyoku. (Secretariat of the National 
Confederation of Industrial Associations.) Nikkano Futokyoso Mondai ni Kansuru 
Rongi. (Discussion on Unfair Competition of Japanese Goods.) Tokyo, 1934. 


96 pp. 


